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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE present publicatioa is for the most 
part a re-print of volumes I. and II. of 
the Literary Remains, first published by my 
late husband in 1836. It consists in great 
measure of notes' on poetry and dramatic 
literature, either written by my father's own 
hand, or taken down by others from his 
lectures. Of matter relating to the drama, 
and to poetry, however, there was not quite 
enough to 611 a second volume; I have there- 
fore added to the remarks on Shakespeare 
and contemporary dramatists, Dante, Milton, 
and other poets, some miscellaneous pieces, 
which, as being critical or on literary sub- 
jects, agree generally with the main contents 
of the volumes. Some of the lectures them- 
selves, though purporting to be on the drama, 
appear miscellaneous. An old reviewer of 
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Tl ADrERTISEMEKT. 

the Literary Remains inquired how Asiatic 
and Greek Mythology, the Kabeiri, and the 
Samotfaracian Mysteries came to be treated 
of in the same discourse with Robinson 
Crusoe ? — a question which would not have 
been asked by one who had been acquainted 
with the author's excursive habits of thought 
and of speech. His practice in this respect 
has been several times explained and, in some 
respects, vindicated by intelligent disciples, 
who had perceived tiie subtle logic of his " ex- 
haustive and cyclical mode of discoursing." 
The " Selections from Mr. Coleridge's Li- 
terary Correspondence," with the "Historie 
and Gestes of Maxilian," are republished by 
permission of the Messrs. Blackwood, to 
whose Magazine they were contributed on 
their first appearance. Notes of the late 
Editor are signed Ed., those of the present 
S. C. The Preface of the original Editor of 
the Literary Remains is re-printed, with the 
exception of a passage not applicable to the 
present publication. 
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PREFACE. 

MR. COLERIDGE by hia will, dated in Sep- 
tember, 1629, authorized his executor, if he 
should think it expedient, to publish an; of the 
aotea or writing made bj him (Mr. C.) in his 
books, or any other of bis mannscripts or writing, 
or any letters which should thereafter be collected 
from, or supplied by, hia frienda or correspondents. 
Agreeably to this authority, an arrangement wat 
made, under the auperintendence of Mr. Green, 
for the collection of Coleridge'a literary remtuns ; 
and at the same time the preparatiou for the press 
of such part of the materiab as should consist of 
criticism and general literature, was entrusted to 
the care of the present Editor. The volumes now 
offered to the public are the first results of that 
arrangement. They must in any case atand in need 
of much indulgence Irom the ingenuoua reader ; — 
midta tunt condonandq in opere pottvmo ; but a 
abort atatement of the difficulties attending the 
compilation may serve te explain some apparent 
anomalies, and to preclude some unnecessary cen< 

The materials were fragmentary in the extreme 
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— Sibylline leaves ; — notes of the lecturer, memo- 
raada of the investigator, out-pourings of the soli- 
tary and aelf-communing student. The fear of the 
press was not in them. Numerous as they werei 
too, they came to light, or were communicated, at 
different times, before and after the printing was 
commenced ; and the dates, the occasions, and the 
references, in most instances remuned to he dis- 
covered or conjectured. To give to such materials 
method and continuity, as far as might he, — to set 
them forth in the least disadvantageous manner 
which the circumstances would permit, — was a 
delicate apd perplexing task ; and the Editor is 
piunfully sensible that he could bring few qualifica- 
tions for the undertaking, but such as were involved 
in a many years' intercourse with the author him- 
self, a patient study of his writings, a reverential 
admiration of his genius, and an affectionate desire 
to help in extending its beneficial influence. 

The contents of these volumes are drawn from a 
portion only of the manuscripts entrusted to the 
Editor: the remainder of the collection, which, 
under &vonrable circumstances, he hopes may 
hereaiter see the light, is at least of equal value 
with what is now presented to the reader as a sam- 
ple. In perusing the following pages, the reader 
will, in a few instances, meet with disquisitions of a 
transcendental character, which, as a general rule, 
have been avoided : the truth is, that they were 
sometimes found so indissolubly intertwined with 
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the more popular matter which preceded and fol- 
lowed, as to make separation impracticable. There 
are very many to whom no apology will be neces- 
sary in this respect ; and the Editor oaly advert! 
to it for the purpose of obviating, as far as may bet 
the possible compltunt of the more general reader. 
But there is another point to which, taught by past 
esperience, be attaches more importance, and as to 
which, therefore, he ventures to put in a moie ex- 
press and particular caution. In many of the books 
and papers, which have been used in the compila- 
tion of these volumes, passages from other writers, 
noted down by Mr. Coleridge as in some way re- 
markable, were mixed up with his own comments 
on such passages, or with his reflections on other 
subjects, in a manner very embarraseing to the eye 
of a third person undertaking to select the original 
matter, after the lapse of several years. The 
Editor need not say that he has not knowingly ad- 
mitted any thing that was not genuine without an 
express declaration, as in Vol. I. p. 1;* and in 
another instance, Vol. II. p. 379,f be has intimated 
his own suspicion ; but, besides these, it is possible 

• Tbe Editor ia liere speakiag of bia note to tke Fall tf 
Rohetpiem, publuhed in (he formeT Vol. i. of the Ltterory 
Remaiiu, sbewiag that the Kcond and third seta were by Mr. 
South e;. 

t This lefflience ii tn hii reuiarli on an extract from 
Crashaw'a Hymn to tks name tf Jtiui, printed in Vol. ii. of 
the Lit, Rtm. u Grit publiihed. 
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that some cases of misUke in this respect toa^ have 
occurred. There may be one or two passageB — they 
cannot well be more — printed in these voIumeB> 
which belong to other writers ■, and if such there 
be, the Editor can only plead in excuse, that the 
work has been prepared by him amidst many dis- 
tracUons, and hope that, in this instance at least, 
no nngenerous use will be made of such a circum- 
stance to the disadvantage of the author, and that 
persona of greater reading or more retentive memo- 
ries than the Editor, who may discover any such 
passages, will do faim the favour to communicate 
the fact. 

To those who have been kind enough to com- 
municate books and manuscripts for the pnrpose of 
the present publication, the Editor and, through 
him, Mr. Coleridge's executor return their grateful 
thanks. In most cases a specific acknowledgment 
has been made. But, above and independently of 
all others, it is to Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, and to 
Mr. Green himself, that the public are indebted 
for the preservation and use of the principal part 
of the contents of these volumes. The claims of 
those respected individuab on the gratitude of the 
friends and admirers of Coleridge and bis works 
are already well known, and in due season those 
claims will receive additional confirmation. 

With these remarks, sincerely conscious of bis 
own inadequate execution of the task assigned to 
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him, jet coDBdent withal of the general wortb of 
the contents of the following pages — the Editor 
commits the reliquea of a great man to the indul- 
gent consideration of the Public. 
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L'ENVOY. 

HE was one who with long and large arm still 
collected predona annfula in whatever di- 
rection he pressed forward, yet still took up so 
much more than he could keep together, that those 
who followed him gleaned more from his continual 
droppingB than he himself brought home ; — nay, 
made stately com-ricks therewith, while the reaper 
himself was still seen only with a strutting armful 
of newly-cnt sheaves. But I should misinform you 
grossly if I left you to infer that his collections 
were a heap of incoherent mUceUaneO' No I the 
very contrary. Their variety, conjoined with the 
too great coherency, the too great both desire and 
power of referring them in systematic, nay, genetic 
Bubotdinatioa, was that which rendered his schemes 
gigantic and impracticable, as an author, and his 
conversation less instructive as a man. Auditorgm 
inopem ipxa copia fecit. — Too much was given, all 
so weighty and brilliant as to preclude a chance of 
its being all received, — so that it not seldom passed 
over the hearer's mind like a roar of many waters. 
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LITERARY REMAINS. 

Extract from a Letter written hy Mr. Coleridge, 
in February, 1616, to a gentleman wlto attended 
the course of Lectures given in the epring of 
that year. See the Canterbury Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1834. Ed. 

I Y next Friday's lecture will, if I do not 
1 grossly flatter-blindmyself.beinterest- 
I ing, and tlie points of view not only 
I original, but new to the audience. I 
make this distinction, because sixteen or rather se- 
venteen years ago, (a)* I delivered eighteen lectures 
on Shakspeare, at the Royal Institution; three- 
fourths of which appeared at that time startling 
paradoses, although they have since been adopted 
even by men, who then made use of tbem as proofs 
of my flighty and paradoxical turn of mind ; all 

' The lelter* refer to Notei tx (he end of the Volume by 
the pTeient editor. 
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V to prove that Shatupeare's judgment was, if posst' 
I ble, still more wonderful than his genius ; or rather, 
that the contradistinction itself between jadgment 
and genius rested on an utterly false theory. This, 
and its proofs and grounds have been — I should not 
have stud adopted, but produced as their own legiti- 
mate children by some, and by others the merit of 
them attributed to a foreign writer, whose lectures 
were not given orally till two years after mine, 
rather than to their countryman ; though I dare 
appeal to the most adequate judges, as Sir George 
Beaumoot, the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Sotheby, 
and a&er wards to Mr. Rt^ra and Lord Byron, 
whether there is one single principle In Schlegel's 
work (which is not an admitted drawback from its 
merits), that was not established and applied in de- 
tail by me. Plutarch tells us, that egotism is a 

[ venial ha\t in the nnfortunate, and justifiable in the 

I caliunmated, &c. 



Extraetft-om a Letter to J. Briton, Esq. 
«8th Feb., 1819, HigligKte. 

DEAR SiK, — First permit me to remove a 
very natural, indeed almost inevitable, mis- 
take, relative to my lectures : namely, that I have 
them, or that the lectures of one place or season 
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ire in any way repealed in another. So far from 
it, that on any point that I had ever studied (and 
on no other should I dare discourse — I mean, that 
I would not lecture on any subject for which I had 
to acquire the main knowledge, even though a 
month's or three months' previous time were al- 
bwed me ; on no suhject that had not employed 
my thoughts for a large portion of my life since 
earliest manhood, free of all outward and particular 
pai^mse) — on any point within my habit of thought, 
I should greatly prefer a subject I had never lec- 
tured on, to one which I bad repeatedly given ; and 
those who have attended me for any two seasons sue- 
oesuvely will bear witness, that the lecture given at 
the London Philosophical Society, on the Romeo 
and Juliet, for instance, was as different from that 
^vcn at Uie Crown and Anchor, as if they had been 
by two individuals who, without any commnnicstioa 
with each other, had only mastered the same prin- 
ciples of philosophic criticism. This was most 
strikingly evidenced in the coincidence between my 
lectures and those of Schl^el ; such, and so close, 
that it was fortunate for my moral reputation that 
I had not only from five to seven hundred ear wit- 
nesses that the passages had been given by me at 
the Royal Institution two years before Scbl^el 
commeoced his lectures at Vienna, but that notes 
had been taken of these by several men and ladies 
of high rank, (b) The fact is this ; during a course 
of lectures, I faithfully employ all the intervemng 
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days in coUecting and digestjiig the roaterials, whe- 
ther I have or have not lectured on the game sub- 
ject before, making- no difierence. The day of the 
lecture, till the hour of conanencement, I devote to 
the consideration, what of the ma£B before me is best 
fitted to answer the purposes of a lecture, that is, to 
keep the audience awake and interested duiing the 
deliver)') and to leave a sting behind, that is, a dis- 
position to study the subject anew, vinder the light 
of a new prindple. Several times, however, partly 
from apprehension respec^ng my health and animal 
spirits, partly from the wish to possess copies that 
might afterwards be marketable among the pub- 
lishers, I have previously written the lecture ; but 
before 1 had proceeded twenty minutes, I have been 
obliged to push the MS. away, and ^ve the subject 
a new turn. Nay, this was so notorious, that many of 
my auditors used to threaten me, when they saw any 
number of written papers upon my desk, to steal 
them away; declaring they never felt so secure of 
a good lecture as when they perceived that I had 
not a single scrap of writing before me. I take far, 
far more pains than would go to the set compoution 
.of a lecture, both by varied readmg and by medita- 
tion ; but for the words, illustrations, &c, I know 
almost as little as any one of the audience (that is, 
those of any thing like the same education with my- 
self) what they will be five minutes before the lec- 
ture begins. Such is my way, for such is my na- 
ture ; and in attempting any other, I should only 
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torment myself in order to disappoint my auditors 
— torment myself during; the delivery, I mean ; for 
in all other reepecta it would be a muc£ shorter and 
easier task to deliver them from vriting-. I am 
anxious to preclude any semblance of affectation ; 
and have therefore troubled you with this lengthy 
preface before I have the hardihood to assure you, 
that you might as well ask me what my dreams 
were in the year 1814, as what my course of lec- 
tures was at the Surrey Institution. JF'utmur 
Troe». 
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SHAKSPEARE, 

Wilh introduetoty matter on Poetry, the 
Drama, and lite Stage. 

DEFINITION OF POETRY. 

] T)OETRY is not the proper antitbesis to prasey 
JT bat to science. Poetry ia opposed to science, 
and prose to metre. The proper and immediate 
object of science is the acquirement, or communi- 
cation, of troth J the proper and -immediate object 
of poetry is the communication of immediate plea- 
sure. This definition is useAil; but as it would 
include novels and other works of fiction, which 
yet we do not call poems, there most be some 
additional character by which poetry is not only 
divided from opposites, but likewise distingnished 
from disparate, though similar, modes of composi- 
tion. Now how is this to be effected ? In animated 
prose, the beauties of nature, and the passions and 
accidents of human nature, are often expressed in 
that natural language which the contemplation of 
them would suggest to a pure and benevolent 
mmd ; yet still neither we nor the writers call such 
a work a poem, though no work could deserve that 
name which did not include all this, together with 
something else. What is this ? It is that pleasur- 
able emotion, that peculiar state and degree of 
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exdtement, vrhich arisM in the poet tuioself in the 
act of coiDpontion ; — and in order to underataad 
tiiis, we must combine a more than ordinary sym- 
pathy with the objects, emotions, or incidents con- 
templated by the poet, conseqneot on a more than 
common sensibility, with a more than ordinary 
activity of the mind in respect of the fancy and 
the im^nation. Hence is produced a more vivid 
reflection of the truths of nature and of the human 
heart, united with a constant activity modifying and 
correcting these truths by that sort of pleasurable 
emotion, whicJi the exertion of all our faculties 
gives in a certain degree ; but which can only be 
feh in perfection under the fiill play of those 
powers of mind, which are Eponlaueoas rather than 
voluntary, and in which the effort required bears 
DO proportion to the activity enjoyed. This is the 
ataie which permits the production of a highly 
pleamrsble whole, of which each part shall also 
communicate for itMlf a distinct and conscious 
pleasure ; and hence arises the definition, which I 
Unit is now intelligible, that poetry, or rather a 
poem, is a spedes of composition, opposed to 
science, as having intellectual pleasure for its ob- 
ject, and as attaining its end by the use of language 
nabir^ to us in a state of exdtement, — but distin- 
guished from other species of composition, not 
excluded by the firmer criterion, by permitting a 
pleasure from the whole consistent with a con- 
■moasness of pleasure from the component parts ; — 
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8 QKPINITION or POETB*. 

and the perfection of which u, to eommniiicate from 
each part the greatest inunediate pleaaure compati- 
ble with the largest sum of pleaaure on the whole. 
This, of course, will vary with the different modes 
of poetiy 1 — and that splendour of particular lineS) 
which would be worthy of admiration iu an im- 
passioned elegy, or a short indignant satire, would 
be a blemish and proof of vile taste in a tragedy or 
an epic poem. 

It is remarkable, by the way, that Milton in 
three incidental words has implied all which for 
the purposes of more distinct apprehension, which 
at first must be slow-paced in order to be distinct, 
I have endeavoured to develq>e in a precise and 
strictly adequate definition. Speaking of poetry, 
he says, as in a parenthesis, "which is umple, 
sensuous, passionate." How awfiil is the power of 
words! — feariiil often in their consequences when 
merely felt, not understood ; but most awful when 
both felt and understood I — Had these three words 
only been properly understood by, and present in 
the minds of, general readers, not only almost a 
library of false poetry would have been either pre- 
cluded or still-bom, but, what is of more conse- 
quence, works truly excellent and capable of 
enlarging the understanding, warming and purify- 
ing the heart, and pladng in the centre of the 
whole being the germs of noble and manliko 
. actions, would have been the common diet of the 
intellect instead. For the first condition, simpli- 
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DBFINITIOK Of POSTHT. 9 

city, — whUe, on the one hand, it diatmguiahes 
poetry from the ardaous procegsea of adence, 
labouring towards an end not yet arrived at, and 
supposes a smooth and finished road, on which the 
reader is to walk onward easily, with streams mur- 
muring by his side, and trees and flowers and 
human dwellings to make his journey as delightful 
as the object of it is desirable, instead of having to 
toil with the pioneers and painfully make the road 
on which others are to travel, — precludes, on the | 
other hand, every affectation and morbid pecalia- '. 
rity; — the second condiUon, sensuousuesB, insures i 
that framework of objectivity, that definitenese and 
articulation of imagery, and that modification of 
the images themselves, without which poetry be- 
comes flattened into mere didactics of practice, or 
evaporated into a hazy, untbougbtful, day-dream- 
ing ; and the third condition, passion, provides that 
neither thought nor imagery shall be simply ob- 
jective, but that the pa»aio vera of humanity shall 
warm and animate both. 

To return, however, to the previous definidon, 
this most general and distinctive character of a 
poem originates in the poetic genius itself; and 
though it comprises whatever can with any pro- 
priety be called a poem, (unless that word be a 
mere lazy synonyme for a composition in metre,} 
it yet becomes a just, and not merely discrimina- 
tive, but full and adequate, definition of poetry ia 
its highest and most peculiar sense, only so far as 



10 DEFINITION OF FOETST. 

the distinction atill results from the poetic g«nius, 
which BUBtaJns and modifies the emotioDs, thoughts, 
and vivid represeatations of the poem by the enet^ 
without effort of the poet's owd mindr-r-hjL.^ 
aitantaneOM.actJxItf "^ ^^ imagination and fancy, 
Wd-bj ffhatever else with these reveala itselfm" 
the halandng and reconciling of opposite or dis- 
cordant qualities, sameness with difference, a sense 
of novelty and freshness with old or customary 
objects, a more than usual state of emotion with 
more than usual order, self-possession and judg* 
ment with enthusiasm and vehement feeling, — and 
which, while it blends and harmonizes the natural 
and the artificial, still subordinates art to nature, 
the manner to the matter, and our admiration of 
the poet to our sympathy with the images, paasions, 
characters, and incidents of the poem : — 

Doabtless, tliis could sot be, but ihst she tumi 
Bodiaa ta tpirit by sublimBtioo stiBngs, 
A» fir« cODTeiti 10 fire Ibe things il bums — 
A* we OUT food iota our nature cbange I 
From their gioat matter sbe abstracts thtir forms. 
And draws ft kind of quinteasence from tbiugi, 
Which to her proper nature she irHnifarms 
To besr them light on her celestial wings I 
Thui dotb she, wheu from iiijivulual ilalti 
Sbe doth abstract the universal kinds, 
Which Ihtn rtctothnl in diveri names and fata 
Steal atciu ihro' our wniei la (nir mindi* 

* Sir John Danes on the Immorlalitj of the Sonl, sect. 
iv. The words and lines ia italioi are substituted (o apptj 
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IT is truly gingolar that Plato, — whose philo- 
sophy and religion were but exotic at home, 
and a mere opposition to the finite in all things, 
genuine prophet and anticipator as he was of the 
Protestant Christian tera, — should have given in 
his Dialogue of the Banquet, a justification of our 
Shakapeare. (1) For he relates that, when all 
the other guests had either dispersed or fallen 
asleep, Socrates only, together with Aristophanes 
and Agathon, remained awake, and that, while he 
continued to drink with them out of a large gohlet, 
he compelled them, though most reluctantly, to 
admit that it was the business of one and the same 
genius to excel in tragic and comic poetry, or that 
the tragio poet ought, at the same time, to contain 
within himself the powers of comedy, f Now, as 

tbete versei ta tbs poetic genial. The greater pan of (his 
Batter paragiapb may be fooad adopted, iritb aome altera- 
tioo*. in the Biagraplaa Littraria, vol. ii. c 14 ; but I bare 
thought it better in this iualance uid aoaie olbera. to run 
the chance of bringiag ■ few paaenget twice orer to the 
recollection of the reader, tban to weaken the force of the 
origiaal argument by breaking the connecCion. Ed. 

* The Notes la this Euay, to which the nomben refer, 
are placed at the end of the ralume. 

f UiypSiuvot a ittXv Toit liiv SiXovc eafljWovrac 

taiolx<iitivittii:.'Ayu9iava It tia'Aptaro^viivicai'Siacp/iTti 
!ti iiivove t-jp^yogivcu, tal tIvhv ic fi&tK fxydXiic jiri- 
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this was directly repugnant to the entire theory of 
the ancient critics, and contrary to all their experi- ' 
ence, it is erident that Plato must have fixed the 
eye of his contemplation on the innermost essen- 
tials of the drama, ahstracted &om the forms of 
age or country. In another passage he even adds 
the reason, namely, that opposites illustrate each 
other's nature, and in their struggle draw forth the 
strength of the combatants, and display the con* 
queror as sovereign even on the territories of the 
rival power. 

Nothing can more foruhly exemply the separa-- 
tive spirit of the Greek arts than their comedy as 
opposed to their tragedy. But as the immediate 
struggle of contraries supposes an arena common 
to both, so both were alike ideal; that is, the 
comedy of Aristophanes rose to as great a distance 
above the ludicrous of feal life, as the tragedy of 
Sophocles above its tragic events and passions, (2) 
— and it is in this one point, of absolute ideality, 
that the comedy of Shakspeare and the old comedy 
of Athens coincide. In this also alone did the 



SX\a A'ApiorMij/iDC ait ipn niiivijrrSai riv Xiyov (oSr« 
ydp i£ apxflc rapaytviaBai, uirovurjra'Jdv ti) ri piimn 
ripd^autv ipti, rfoaavayxaZuv rbv Sucpa'rq a/tokoytTy 
oiiTO^ Tou airov avfpAc <'Viu nufiyJiav Kal rpayiMiSiav 
iiriaTariSai rouiy, Kal rbv rixT rpaytfiSoriHbv Svra. cat 
cmiiiptoiroiiv ilvtu, 

Sfmp. lob Gd«. 
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Greek tragedy and comedy unite ; in every thing 
else they were exactly opposed to each other. (3} 
Tragedy is poetry in its deepest earnest ; comedy 
is poetry in unlimited jest. Earnestness consists 
in the direction and convergence of all the powers 
of the soul to one aim, and in the Toluntary re- 
straint of its activity in consequence ; the opposite, 
therefore, lies in the apparent abandonment of all 
definite aim or end, and in the removal of all 
bounds in the ejtercise of the mind, — attaining its 
real end, as an entire contrast, most perfectly, the 
greater the display is of intellectual wealth squan- 
dered in the wantonness of Sport without an object, 
and the more abundant the life and vivacity in the 
creations of the arbitrary will. 

The later comedy, even where it was really 
comic, was doubtless likewise more comic, the more 
free it appeared trom any fixed ^m. Misunder- 
staodings of intention, fruitless stru^les of absurd 
passion, contradictions of f«mper, and laughable 
Bituations there were ; but still the form of the re- 
presentation itself was serious; it proceeded as 
much according to settled laws, and used as much 
the same means of art, though to a different pur- 
pose, as the regular tragedy itself. But in the old 
comedy the very form itself is whimsical; the 
whole work is one great jest, compTebeoding a 
world of jests within it, among which each main- 
tains its own place without seeming to concern 
itself as to the relation in which it may stand to its 
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fellows. In short, in Sophocles, the constltntion of 
tragedy ia monarchical, but such aa it existed in 
elder Greece, limited by Ia.w3, and therefore the 
more Tenetable, — all the parta adapting and sub- 
mitting themselves to the majesty of the heroic 
sceptre: — in Aristophaiiea, comedy, on the con- 
trary, is poetry in its most democratic form, and it 
is a flindamental principle with it, rather to risk all 
the confusion of anarchy, than to destroy the in* 
dependence and privileges of its individual con- 
stituents, — place, verse, characters, even single 
thoughts, conceits, and allusions, each turning on 
the pivot of its own free will. 

The tragic poet idealizes his characters by giving 
to the spiritual part of our nature a more decided 
preponderance over the animal cravings and im- 
pulses, than is met with in real life : the comic 
poet idealizes bis characters by making the animal 
the governing power, and the intellectual the mere 
instrument. But as tragedy is not a collection of 
virtues and perfections, but takes care only that 
the vices and imperfections shall spring from the 
passions, errors, and prejudices which arise out of 
the soul ; — so neither is comedy a mere crowd of 
vices and follies, but whatever qualities it repre- 
sents, even though they are in a certain sense 
amiable, it still displays them as having their origin 
in some dependence on our lower nature, accom- 
panied with a defect in true freedom of spirit and 
self-subsistence, and subject to that unconnection 
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b7 contradictions of the tnvardbeing, to nhicb all 
folly is onin^. 

The ideal of eEimest poetry conaista in the union 
and harmonious melting down, and Aision of the 
sensual into the spiritual, — of man as an animat 
into man as a power of reason and self-gorera- 
meat. And this we have represented to ua moat 
clearly in the plastic art, or statuary; where the 
perfection of outward form is a aymbol of the per- 
fection of an inward idea; where the body is 
wholly penetrated by the soul, and spiritualized 
even to a state of glory, and like a transparent 
substance, the matter, in its own nature darkness, 
becomea altogether a vehicle and fixure of light, a 
mean of developing its beauties, and unfolding its 
wealth of various colours without disturbing its 
unity, or causing a division of the parts. The 
sportive ideal, on the contrary, conaiats in the per- 
fect harmony and concord of the higher nature 
with the animal, as with its ruling principle and its 
acknowledged regenL The understanding and 
practical reason are represented as the willing 
slaves of the senses and appetites, and of the pas- 
sions arising out of them. Hence we may admit 
the appropriateness to the old comedy, as a work 
of defined art, of allusions and descriptions, which 
morality can never justify, and, only with reference 
to the author himself, and only as being the effect 
or rather the cause of the circumstances in which 
be wrote, can consent even to palliate. (4) 

u.s.ioMt, Google 
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The old comedy rose to its perfection in Ariato- 
phanes, and in him also it died with the freedom of 
Greece. Then arose a Epecies of drama, more fitly 
called, dramatic entertainment than comedy, but of 
which, nevertheless, our modern comedy (Shaka~ 
peare's altogether excepted) is the genuine descen- 
dant. Euripides had already brought tragedy lower 
down and by many steps nearer to the real world 
than his piedecessors had eyer done, and the pas- 
sionate odmiraUon which Menander and Philemon 
expressed for him, and their open avowals that he 
was their great master, entitle us to consider their 
dramas as of a middle species, between tragedy and 
comedy, — not the tragi-^jomedy, or thing of het«- 
rt^neous parts, but a complete whole, founded on 
principles of its own. Throughout we find the 
drama of Menander diatinguisbjug itself from tra- 
gedy, but not, as the genuine old comedy, contrast- 
ing with, and opposing it. Tragedy, indeed, carried 
the thoughts into the mythologic world, in order 
to ruse the emotions, the fears, and the hopes, 
which convince the inmost heart that their final 
cause is not to he discovered in the limits of mere 
mortal life, and force us into a presentiment, how- 
ever dim, of a state in which those struggles of in- 
ward free will with outward necessity, which form 
the true subject of the tragedian, shall be recondled 
and solved; — the entertainment or new comedy, on 
the other band, remained within the circle of ex- 
perience. Instead of the tragic destiny, it intro- 
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duoed the power of chance ; even in the few frag- 
meats of Menander and Philemon now remaining 
to us, we find many esdamatiooEi and reflections 
concerning chance and fortune, as in the tr^c pO' 
ets concerning destiny. In tragedy, the moral law, 
either as obeyed or violated, above all consequences 
— its own maintenance or violation constituting the 
moat important of all consequencM — forms the 
ground; the new comedy, and our modAn comedy 
in general, (Shakspeare excepted as before) Ilea in 
prudence or imprudence, enlightened or misled lelf- 
love. The whole moral system of the entertainment 
exactly like that of fable, consists in rules of pru- 
dence, with an exquisite conciseoess, and at the 
Eaine time an exhaustive liilness of sense. An old 
critic said that tragedy was the flight or elevation 
of life, comedy (that of Menander) its arrangement 
or ordonnance. (5) 

Add to these features a portrait-like truth of 
character, — not so far indeed as that a bona^fide 
individual should be described or imagined, but yet 
so that the features which give interest, and perma- 
nence to the class should he individualized. The 
old tragedy moved in an ideal world, — the old co- 
medy in a fantastic world. As the entertainment, 
or ne« comedy, restrained the creative activity both 
of the fancy and the imagination, it indemnified the 
understanding in appealing to the judgment for the 
probability of the scenes represented. The ancients 
themselves acknowledged the new comedy aa an 
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exact copy of real life. The grammarian, Aristo- 
phanes, somevhat affectedly exclaimed ; — " O Life 
and Meaander ! wluch of you two imitated the 
other ? " la short the form of this species of drama 
was poetry, the stuff or matter was prose. It was 
prose rendered delightful by the hlandishments and 
measured motions of the muse. Yet eren this was 
not universaL The mimes of Sophron, so passion- 
ately admired by Plato, were written in prose, and 
were scenes out of real life conducted in dialogue. 
The exquisite Feast of Adoais (I,vpai:oiSaiai ^ 
'ASayidZovtrai) in Theocritus, we are told, with 
some others of his eclogues, were close imitations, 
of certain mimes of Sophron — free translations of 
the prose into hexameters. (6) 

It will not be improper, in this place, to make a 
few remarks on the remarkable character and func- 
tions of the chorus in the Greek tragic drama. 

The chorus entered from below, close by the or- 
chestra, and there, pacing to and fro during the 
choral odes, performed their solemn measured dance. 
In the centre of the orchettra, directly over against 
the middle of the xene, fhere stood an elevation 
with steps in the shape of a large altar, as high as 
the boards of the log-eton or moveable stage. This 
elevation was named the thymele, [QvniKii) and 
served to recall the origin and original purpose of 
the chorus, as an altar-song in honour of the pre- 
siding deity. Here, and on these steps the per- 
sons of the chorus sate collectively, when they were 
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Bot MUging; attending to the dialogue as specta- 
tors, And acUng as (what in truth they were} the 
ideal representatiTes of the real audience, and of 
the poet himself in his own character, assuming the 
supposed impressiooB made by the drama, in order 
to direct and rule them. But when the chorus it- 
self formed part of the dialogue, then the leader of 
the band, the foreman or eorypkaug, ascended, as 
some think, the level sumimt of the thymele in or- 
der to command the stage, or, perhaps, the whole 
chorus advanced to the front of the orchestra, and 
thus put tbemsehes in ideal connection, as it were, 
with the dramatia per»onee there acting. This 
thymele was in the centre of the whole ediSce, all 
the meaanrements were calculated, and the semi- 
circle of the amphitheatre was drawn, from this 
point. It had'a double use, a twofold purpose; it 
constantly reminded the spectators of the origin of 
tragedy as a reli^ous service, and declared itself as 
the ideal representative of the audience by having 
its place exactly in the point, to which all the radii 
from the different seats or ben<^es converged. (7) 
In this double character, as constituent parts, and 
yet at the same time as spectators, of the drama, the 
ch<Niu could not but tend to enforce the unity of 
place; — not on the score of any supposed improba- 
bility, which the understanding or common sense 
might detect in a change of place; — but because 
the senses themselves put it out of the power of any 
imagination to conceive a place coming to, and go- 
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iag away from the persoDs, instead of the peraoiiK 
changing their place. Yet there are instances, in 
which, dur'ug the silence of the chorus, the poeta 
have hazarded this by a change in that part of the 
scenery which represented the more distant objecta 
to the eye of the spectator — a. demonstrative proctf, 
that this alternately extolled and ridiculed unity (as 
. ignoraatly ridiculed as extolled) was grounded on 
no essential principle of reason, but arose ont of 
circumstances which the poet could not remove, 
and therefore took up into the form of the drama, 
and co-organised it with all the other parts into a 
living whole. (S) 

The Greek tri^dy may rather be compared to 
OUT serious opera than to the tragedies of Shaks- 
peare ; nevertheless, the difference is far greater 
than the likeness. In the opera all is subordinated 
to the music, the dresses and the scenery; — the 
poetry b a mere vehicle for articulation, and as lit- 
tle pleasure is lost by ignorance of the Italian Ian- 
guage, so is little gained by the knowledge of it. 
But in the Greek drama all was but as instruments 
and accessaries to the poetry ; and hence we should 
form a better notion of the choral music from the 
solemn hymns and psalms of austere church music 
than from any species of theatrical singing. A 
single flute or pipe was the ordinary accompani- 
ment; and it is not to be supposed, that any dis- 
play of musical power was allowed to obscure the 
distinct hearing of the words. On the contrary, 
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the evident purpose was to render the words mor« 
audible, and to secure by the elevations and pauses 
^eater facility of understanding the poetry. For 
the choral aonga are, and ever must have been, the 
most difficult part of the tragedy ; there occur in 
them the most iovolved verbal compounds, the new- 
est expressions, the boldest imagen, the most re- 
condite allusions. Ii it credible that the poets 
would, one and all, have been thus prodigal of the 
stores of art and genius, if they had known that in 
the representation the whole must have been lost 
to the audieDce,-T-at a time too, when the means of 
after pubUcation were so difficult and expensive, 
and the copies of their works so slowly and nar- 
rowly inrcalated ? (9) 

The masks also must be considered — their vast 
variety and admirable workmanship. Of this we 
retain pnmf by the marble masks which represented 
them ; but to this in the real mask we must add the 
thinness of the substance and the exquisite fitting 
on to the head of the actor ; so that not only were 
the very eyes painted with a single opening left for 
tbe pupU of the actor's eye, but in some instances, 
even the iris itself was painted, wben the colour was 
a known characteristic of the divine or heroic per- 
•onage represented. (10) 

I^nally, I will note down those fundamental 
characteristics which contradistinguish tbe ancient 
literature from tlie modem generally, but which 
more especially appear in pronunence ia the tr^o 
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drama. The andent was allied to Btatmuy, the 
modem refers to painting. In the firat there ia a 
predominaace of rhythm and melody, in the lecond 
of harmony and counterpoint. The Greeks idolized 
the finite, and therefore were the masters of all 
grace, elegance, proportion, iancy, dignity, majesty 
— of whatever, in short, is capable of being defi- 
nitely conveyed by defined forms or thoughts : the 
modems revere the infinite, and affect the indefinite 
as a vehicle of the infinite; — hence their passions, 
their obscure hopes and fesrs, their wandering' 
through the unknown, their grander moral feelings^ 
their more august conception of man as man, their 
fbtuie r&ther than t^eir past — in s word, thor 
sublimity. (11) 



PROGRESS OF THE DRAMA. 

LET two persons join in the same scheme to 
ridicule a third, and either lake advantage of, 
or invent, some story for that purpose, and mimicry 
will have already produced a sort of mde comedy. 
It becomes an inviting treat to the populace, and 
gains an additional zest and burlesque by followii^. 
the already established plan of tragedy ; and the 
first man of genius who seizes the idea, and reduces 
it into form, — into a work of art, — by metre and 
music, is the Aristophanes of the country. 
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How just this account is will appear from the 
fact thst in the first or old comedy of the Athe- 
nians, most of the dramatis pertontE were living 
characters introdnced under their own names ; and 
no doubt, their ordinary dress, manner, person and 
voice were closely mimicked. In less favourable 
Btates of sodety, aa that of England in the middle 
a^eS) the h^nnings of comedy would be constantly 
taking place from the mimics and satirical min- 
strels ; but irom want of fixed abode, popular go- 
venunent, and the succeasiTe attendance of the same 
auditors, it would sUll remain in embryo. I shall, 
perhaps, have occasion to observe that this remark 
is not without importance in explaining the essen- 
tial differences of the modem and ancient theatres. 

Hienomena, umilar to those which accompanied 
the ori^n of tragedy and comedy among the 
Greeks, would take pla^ among the Romans much 
more slowly, and the drama would, in any ease, 
have much longer remained in its first irregular 
form from the character of the people, their con- 
tiaual engagements in wars of conquest, the nature 
of their government, and their rapidly increasing 
empire. Bnt, however this might have been, the 
conquest of Greece precluded both the process and 
the necessity of it ; and the Roman stage at once 
presented imitations or trauslatioDs of the Greek 
drama- This continued till the perfect establish- 
ment of Christianity. Some attempts, indeed, were 
made to adi^t the persons of Scriptural or eccleu- 
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astical history to the drama ; and sacred playSg it is 
probable, vers not unknowti in Comtantiaople 
under the emperors of the East. The first of the 
kind is, I believe, the only one preserved, — namely, 
the X/iiffroc ITa'o^ui', or, " Christ in his suffer- 
ings," by Gregory Naiianien, — ^possibly written ia 
oonsequence of the prohibition of profane literature 
to the Christians by the apostate Julian.* In the 
West, however, the enslaved and debauched Roman 
world became too barbarous for any theatrical ex- 
hibitions more refined than those of pageants and 
chariot-races ; while the spirit (rf Christiajiity, which 
in its most corrupt form still breathed general hu- 
manity, whenever controversies of faith were not 
concerned, bad done away the imel combats of the 
gladiators, and the loss of the distant provinces 
prevented the possibility of eihibiting the engage- 
ments of wild beasts. 

I pass, therefore, at once to the feudal ages which 
soon succeeded, confining my observation to this 
country ; thot^h, indeed, the same remark with 
very few alterations will apply to all the other 
states, into which the great empire was broken. 
Ages cJ darkness succeeded; — not, indeed, the 
darkness of Rossia or of the barbarous lands uncon- 
quered by Rome ; for from the time of Honorius 

* A. D. S63. But I beliere llie preoiling opinian 
■mongst BcliolBrs now ii, that tlie XfHiiric XSdaxiv t* Dot 
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to the destruction of Constantinople and the conse* 
qnent introduction of andent literature into Europe, 
there was a continued Buccesaion of individual intel- 
lects ; — the golden chain was never wholly broken, 
Uiough the connecting links were often of baser 
metaU A dark cloud, like another sky, covered 
the entire cope of heaven, — but in this place it 
thinned away, and white stains of light showed a 
half eclipsed star behind it, — in that place it was 
rent asunder, and a star passed across the opening 
in all its brightness, and then vanished. Such 
■tars exhibited themselves only ; surrounding ob- 
jects did not partake of their light. There were 
deep wells of knowledge, hut no fertilizing rills and 
riruleta. For the drama, sodety was alu^ther a 
■tAte of chaos, out of which it was, for a while at 
least, to proceed anew, as if there had been none 
before it. And yet it is not undelightful to con- 
template the eduction of good from eviL The 
igDorance of the great mass of our countrymen 
was the efficient cause of the reproduction of the 
drama; and the preceding darkness and the re- 
turning light were alike necessary in order to the 
creation of a Shakspeare. 

The drama re-commenced in England, as it first 
began in Greece, in religion. The people were not 
able to read, — the priesthood were unwilUng that 
they should read ; and yet their own interest com- 
pelled them not to leave the people wholly ignorant 
of the great events of sacred history. They did 
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tliat, therefore, by scenic representations, vhich is 
after ages it has bees attempted to do in Roman 
CathoUc countries by pictures. They presented 
Mysteries, and often at great expense ; aad reliques 
of this system still remain in the aonth of Europe, 
aad indeed threngbout Italy, where at Christmas 
the convents and the great nobles rival each other ' 
in the scenic representation of the birtli of Christ 
and its circumstances. I heard two instances men- 
tioned to me at different tJmes, one in Sicily and 
the other in Rome, of noble devotees, the ruin of 
whose fortunes was said to have oommenced in the 
extravagant expense wluch had been incurred in 
presenting the prtetepe or manger. But these 
Mysteries, in order to answer their design, must 
not only be instructive, but entertaining; and as, 
when they became so, the people began to take 
pleasure in acting them themselves — iu interloping, 
— (^^nst which the priests seem to have fought 
hard and yet in vain) the moat ludicrous images 
were mixed with the most awful personations; and 
whatever the subject might be, however sublime, 
however pathetic, yet the Vice and the Devil, who 
are the genuine antecessors of Harlequin and the 
Clown, were necessary component parts. I have 
myself a piece of this kind, which I transcribed a 
few years ago at Helmstadt, in Germany, on the 
education of Eve's children, in which after the foil 
and repentance of ^dam, the offended Maker, as 
in proof of his reconciliation, condescends to visik 
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iheto, and to catecbtae the children, — who with a, 
noble contempt of chrouoh^ are all brought to- 
gether from Abel to Noab. The good children My 
the ten Commandments, the Belief and the Lord'i 
Prayer; but Cain and his rout, after be bad re- 
ceived a box on the ear for not taking off hiB hat, 
and afterwards offering his left band, ia prompted 
by the devil so to blunder in the Lord's Prayer as 
to reverse the petitions and aay it backward I * 

Unaffectedly I declare I feel pain at repetitions 
like theae, however innocent. As historical docu- 
mmta they are valuable ; but I am sensible that 
what I can read with my eye with perfect innocence, 
I cannot withont inward fear and misgivings pro- 
nounce with my tongue. 

Let me, however, be acquitted of presumption if 
I say that I cannot agree with Mr. Malone, that 
our ancestors did not perceive the IndiorouB in these 
things, or that they pud no separate attention to 
the serious and comic parts. Indeed bis own state- 
ment contradict* it. For what purpose should the 
Vice leap upon the Devil's back and belabour him, 
bat to produce this separate attention ? The people 
laughed heartily, no doubt. Nor can I conceive 
any meanii^ attached to the words " separate at- 
tention," that is not fully answered by one part of 
an exhibition exdting seriousness or pity, and the 

* See vol. i. p. 76, where Ibis ii told more it length aad 
■tttibated to Huii Sachi. Ed. Vol. ii. pp. 16, IT, tad 
edit. 5. C. 
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Other raising mirth and loud laug^hter. That they 
felt no impiety in the aflair is most true. For it is 
the very essence of that system of Christian poly- 
theism, which in all its essentials is now fully as 
gross in Spain, in Sicily and the south of Italy, as 
it ever was in England in the days of Henry VI. — 
(nay, more eo, for a WiclifFe had not then appeared 
only, but scattered the good seed widely,) it is an 
essential part, I say, of that system to draw the 
mind wholly from its own inward whispers and quiet 
discriminations, and to habituate the consuence to 
pronounce sentence in every case according to the 
established verdicts of the church and the casuists. 
I have looked through volume ailer volume of the 
most approved casuists, — and still I find disquisi- 
tions whether this or that act is right, and under 
what circumstances, to a minuteness that makes 
reasoning ridiculous, and of a callous and unnatural 
immodesty, to which none but a monk could harden 
himself, who has been stripped of all the tender 
charities of life, yet is goaded on to make war against 
' them by the unsubdued hauntings of our meaner 
nature, even as doga are s^d to get the hydropho- 
bia from excessive thirst. I fully believe that our 
ancestors laughed as heartily, as their posterity do 
at Grimaldi; — and not having been told that they 
would be punished for laughing, they thoi^ht it 
veiy innocent ; — and if their priests had left out 
murder in the catalogue of their prohibitions (as 
indeed they did imder certain circumstances of he-< 
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re«f ,) the greater pa.rt of them, — the moral instincts 
commoD to all men having been smothered and kept 
from development, — would have thought as little of 
murder. 

However this may be, the necessity of at once 
ingtracting and gratifying the people produced tiie 
great distinction between the Greek and the Eng- 
lish theatres; — for to this we must attribute the 
oi^n of tragi-coraedy, or a representation of hu- 
man events more lively, nearer the truth, and per- 
mitting a larger field of moral instruction, a more 
ample exhibition of the recesses of the human heart, 
under all the trials and circumstances that most 
concern us, than was known or guessed at by .^• 
chyhis, Sophocles, or Euripides ; — and at the same 
time we learn to account for, and — relatively to the 
author — perceive the necessity of, the Fool or Clown 
or both, as the substitutes of the Vice and the De- 
vil, which our ancestors had been so accustomed to 
see in every exhibition of the stage, that they could 
aot feel any performance perfect without them. 
Even to this day in Italy, every opera — (even Me< 
tostano obeyed the claim throughout) — must have 
ux characters, generally two pairs of cross lovers, 
a tyrant and a confidant, or a father and two confi- 
dants, themselves lovers; — and when a new opera 
appears, it is the universal fashion to ask — which is 
the tyrant, which the lover? &.c. 

It is the especial honour of Christianity, that in 
its worst and most corrupted form it cannot wholly 
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separate itself from mondity; — nhereas the otter 
religions in their best form (I do not include Mo- 
hammedanism, which is only an anomalous comtp- 
tion of Christianity, like Swedenborgianism,) have 
no connection with it. The very impersonation of 
moral evil under the name of Vice, facilitated all 
other impersonations ; and hence we see that the 
Mysteries weresucceededbylNforaKtiea, or dialogues 
and plots of allegorical personages. Agun, some 
character in real history had become bo fiimous, 90 
proverbial, as Nero for instance, that tliey were in- 
troduced instead of the moral quality, for which 
they were so noted ; — and in this manner the stage 
was moving on to the absolute production of heroic 
and comic real characters, when the restoration of 
literature, followed by the ever-blessed Reforma- 
tion, let in upon the kingdom not only new know- 
ledge, but new motive. A useful rivalry commenced 
between the metropolis on the one hand, the resi- 
dence, independently of the court and nobles, of the 
most active and stirring spirits who had not been 
regularly educated, or who, from mischance or other- 
wise, had forsaken the beaten track of preferment, 
— and the univer^ties on the other. The latter 
prided themselves on their cloaer approximation to 
the ancient rules and ancient regularity — taking the 
theatre of Greece, or rather its dim reflection, the 
rhetorical tragedies of the poet Seneca, as a perfect 
ideal, without any critical collaUon of tbe times, 
origin, or circumstances ;— whilst, in the mean time. 
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&a popalar writers, vho could not and would not 
abandon what tbey hod found to delight tbnr conn- 
tiymea sincerely, and oot merely from inqniries first 
put to the recollection of rules, and answered in the 
affirmative, as if it had been an arithmetical sum, 
did yet borrow trom the scholars whatever they ad- 
vantageouslf could, consiBtently with their own pe- 
culiar means of plcaaing. 

And here let me pause for a moment's contem- 
plaUon of this interesting subject. 

We call, for we see and feel, the swan and the 
dove both transcendandy heautifiiL As absurd aa 
it would he to institute a comparison between their 
separate claims to beauty from any abstract rule 
common to both, without reference to the life and 
being of the animals themselves, — or as if, having 
first seen the dove, we abstracted its outlines, gave 
them a false generalizatioa, called them the princi- 
pies or ideal of bird-beauty, and then proceeded 
to critidse the swan or the eagle ; — not less absurd 
is it to pass judgment on the works of a poet on the 
mere ground that they have been called by the same 
dase-name with the works of other poets in other 
times and circumstances, or on any ground, indeed, 
save that of their in appropriateness to their own 
end and being, their want of significance, as sym- 
bols or physic^omy. 

O I few have there been among critics, who have 
followed with tbe eye of the imagination the impe- 
rishable yet ever wandering spirit of poetry through 
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its varioas metempsychoses, and consequent meta- 
morphoses ; — or who have rejoiced in the light of 
clear perception at beholding with each new birthr 
with each rare avatar, the human race frame to 
itself a new body, by assimilating materials of nou- 
rishment out of its new circumstances, and work for 
itself new organs of power appropriate to the new 
sphere of its motion and activity! (^d) 

I have before spoken of the Komance, or the lan- 
guage formed out of the decayed Roman and the 
Northern tongues ; and comparing it with the La- 
dn, we find it less perfect in simplicity and relation 
— the privileges of a language formed by the mere 
attraction of homogeneous parts; — but yet more rich, 
more expressive and various, as one formed by more 
obscure affinities out of a chaos of apparently hete- 
r(^neous atoms. As more than a metaphor, — as 
an analogy of this, I have named the true genuine 
modem poetry the romantic; and the works of 
Shakspeare are romantic poetry revealing itself in 
the drama. If the tragedies of Sophocles are is 
the strict sense of the word tragedies, and the co- 
medies of Aristophanes comedies, we must emand- 
pate ourselves from a false association arising from 
misapplied names, and find a new word for the plays 
of Shakspeare. For they are, in the ancient sense, 
neither tragedies nor comedies, nor both in one, — 
but a (UfTerent genus, diverse in kind, and not 
merely different in degree. They may bo called 
romantic dramas, or dramatic romances, (e) 
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A deviation from the simple forms and unities 
of the ancient stage is an essential principle, and, 
of conrae, an appropriate excellence, of the romantic 
drama. For these unities were to a great extent 
the natural form of that which in its elements was 
homogeneous, and the representation of which was 
addressed preeminently to the outward senses , — 
and though the fable, the lai^nage and the cha- 
racters appealed te the reason rather than to the 
mere understanding, inasmuch as they supposed 
an ideal state rather than referred to an existing 
reality, — yet it was a reason which was obliged to 
accommodate itself to the senses, and so hr became 
a sort of more elevated understanding. On the 
other hand, the romantic poetry — the Shakspearian 
drama — appealed to the imagination rather than to 
the senses, and to the reason as contemplating onr 
inward nature, and the workings of the passions in 
their moat retired recesses. But the reason, as 
reason, is independent of time and apace; it has 
nothing te do with them : and hence the certunties 
of reason have been called eternal truths. As for 
example — the endless properties of the circle ; — 
what connection have they with this or that age, 
with this or that country? — The reason is aloof 
from time and space; the imagination is an arbi- 
trary controller over both; — and if only the poet 
have such power of exciting our internal emotions 
as to make us present to the scene in imagination 
chiefly, be acquires the right and privilege of using 
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time and space as they ^ist in imagination, and 
obedient only to the laws bj which the imagination 
itself acts, (y) These laws it will be my object 
and aim to point out as the examples occur, which 
illastrate them. But here let me remark what can 
ne?er be too often reflected on by all who would 
intelligently study the works either of tbe Athe- 
nian dramatists, or of Shakspeare, that tbe very 
essence of the former consists in the sternest sepa> 
ration of the diverse in kind and the disparate in 
the degree, whilst the latter delights in interladng, 
by a rainboW'like transfusion of hues, the one with 
the other. 

And here it will be neceseary to say a few words 
on the stage and on stage-illusion. 

A theatre, in the widest sense of the word, is the 
general term for all places of amusement through 
tbe ear or eye, in which men assemble in order to 
be amused by some entertainment presented to all 
at the same time and in common. Thns, an old 
Puritan divine says : — '"Those who attend public 
worship and sermons only to amuse themselves, 
make a theatre of the church, and turn God's 
house into the devil's. 7%eatra tede* diabolola- 
tricte." The most important and dignified species 
of this^miM is, doubtless, tbe stage, {res thtatralia 
hutrionica), which, in addition to tbe generic defi- 
nition above ^v«i, may be diaracteriied in its 
idea, or according t4) what it does, or ought to, aim 
at, aa ft combination of several or of all the fine 
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arts in an hannonious irhole, having a distinct end 
of its own, to which the peculiar end of each of the 
component arts, taken separately, is made subordi- 
nate and subservient, — that, namely, of imitating 
reality — whether external things, actions, or pas- 
sions — under a semblance of reality. Thus, Claude 
imitates a landscape at snnset, but only as a pic- 
ture; while a forest-scene is not presented to the 
spectators as a picture, but as a forest ; and though, 
in the fiitl sense of the word, we are do mor« 
deceived by the one than by the other, yet are our 
feelings very differently affected ; and the pleasure 
derived from the one is not composed of the same 
elements as that afforded by the other, ereu on die 
supposition that the quantum of both were equal. 
In the former, a picture, it is a condition of all 
genuine delight that we should not be deceived; 
in the latter, stage-scenery, (inasmuch as its prin- 
cipal end is not in or for itself, as is the case in a 
picture, but to be an assistance and means to an 
end out of itself ) its very pui^ose is to prodace at 
much illusion as its nature permits. These, and 
all other stage presentationfl, are to produce a s<»t 
of temporary half-foith, which the spectator encou- 
rages in himself and supports by a voluntary coa- 
tribntion on his own part, because he knows that 
it i* at all times in his power to see the thing as it 
really is. I have often observed that little children 
are actually deceived by stage-scenery, never by 
pictures ; though even these produce an effect on 
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their impressible minds, which they do not on the 
minds of adults. The child, if strongly impressed, 
does not indeed positively think the picture to be 
the reality ; but yet he does not think the contrary. 
As Sir George Beaumont was shewing me a very 
fine engraving from Rubens, representing a storm 
at sea without any vessel or boat introduced, my 
little boy, then about five years old, came daadng 
and singing into the rooni, and all at once (if I 
may so say) tumbled in upon the print. He in- 
stantly started, stood eilent and motionless, with 
the strongest expression, first of wonder and then 
of grief in his eyes and countenance, and at length 
sud, " And where is the ship ? But that is sunk, 
and the men are all drowned!" stilt keeping his 
eyes fixed on the print. Now what pictures are to 
little children, stage illusion is to men, provided 
they retain any part of the child's sensibiUty ; ex- 
cept, that in the latter instance, the suspension of 
the act of comparison, which permits this sort of 
negative belief, is somewhat more assisted by the 
will, than in that of a child respecting a picture. 

The true stage-illusion in this and m all other 
things consists—not in the mind's judging it to be 
a forest, but, in its remission of the judgment that 
it is not a forest. And this subject of stBge-iUusion 
is so important, and so many practical errors and 
false critidams may arise, and indeed have arisen, 
either from reasoning on it as actual delusion, (the 
strange notion, on which the French critics built 
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Dp their theory, and on which the French poets 
JDitify the conBtruction of their trage<lies), or from 
denying it sltogether, (which seems the end of 
Dr. JohniKin's reasaning, and which, as extremes 
meet, would lead to the very same consequences, 
by exdading whatever would not be judged pro- 
bable by us in our coolest state of feeling, with all 
our faculties in even balance), that these few re- 
BOrks will, 1 hope, be pardoned, if they should 
■erre either to explain or to illustrate the point. 
for not only are we nerer absolutely deluded — or 
toy thing like it, but the attempt to cause the 
highest delusion possible to beings in their senses 
attiag in a theatre, is a gross fault, incident only 
to low minds, which, feeling that they cannot affect 
tile heart or head permanently, endeavour to call 
forth the momentary affections. There ought never 
to he more pain than is compatible with co-existing 
pleasure, and to be amply repud by thought. 

Shakspeare found the infant stage demanding an 
inteimixtare of ludicrous character as imperiously as 
that of Greece did the chorus, and high language 
accordant. And there are many advantages in 
this; — a greater assimilation to nature, a greater 
scope of power, more truths, and more feelings ; — 
the effects of contrast, as in Lear and the Fool ; 
■ad especially this, that the true language of pas- 
^ becomes sufficiently elevated by your having 
previously heard, in the same piece, the lighter con- 
versUion of men under no strong emotion. The 
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very nakednesB of the stage, too, was advanU- 
geoia, — for the drama thence became Bomething 
between redtation and a re-presentation ; and the 
absence or paucity of scenes allowed a freedom 
from the laws of unity of place and unity of Ume, 
the observance of which must either confine the 
drama to as fern snhjects as may be counted on the 
fingers, or iuTolre gross improbabilities, bi more 
stiiking than the violation would have caused. 
Thence, also, was precluded the danger of a false 
ideal, — of dming at more than what is possible on 
the whole. What play of the ancients, with refe- 
rence to their ideal, does not hold out more glaring 
absurdities than any in Sbakspeare? On the 
Greek plan a man could more easily be a poet than 
a dramatist ; upon our plan more easily a dramatist 
than apoet 



THE DRAMA GENERALLY, AND 
PUBLIC TASTE. 

UNACCUSTOMED to address such an andi- 
ence, and having lost by a long interval of 
confinement the advantages of my former short 
schooling, I had miscalculated in my last Lecture 
the proportion of my matter to my time, and by 
bad economy and unskilhl management, the several 
heads of my discourse failed in making the'entire 
performance correspond with the promise publicly 
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drciJated In tlie weekly annundalion of the labjectB, 
to be treated. It would iodeed liave been wiser 
in me, and perhaps better on tbe whole, if I had 
. caused my Lectures to be announced only as con- 
tinuations of the main subject. But if I be, as 
perforce I most be, gratified by the recollection of 
whatever has appeared to give you pleasure, I am 
conscious of something better, though less flatter- 
ing, a sense of nnfe^ned ^titnde for your forbear- 
ance with my defects. libe affectionate guardians, 
you see without disgust tbe awkwardness, and wit- 
ness with sympathy the growing pains, of a youthful 
endeavour, and look forward with a hope, which is 
its own reward, to the contingent results of prac- 
tice — to its intellectual maturity. 

In my last address I defined poetry to be the 
art, or whatever better term onr langu^e may 
afford, of representJng extenial nature and human 
thoughts, both relatively to human afiFections, so as 
to cause the production of as great immediate plea- 
sure in each part, as is compatible with the largest 
possible sum of pleasure on the whole. Now this 
definition applies equally to painting and music as 
to poetry ; and in truth the term poetry is alike 
applicable to all three. The vehicle alone consti- 
tutes the difference ; and the term * poetry' is 
ri^tly applied by eminence to measured wordsi 
only because tbe sphere of tbnr action is far wider, 
tbe power of giving permanence to them much 
more certain, and incomparably greater tbe facility. 
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by which men, not defective by nature or disease, 
may be enabled to derive habitual pleasure and 
inBtruction from tbem. On my mentioning these 
considerations to a painter of great genius, who had 
been, from a most booourable enthusiasm, extolling 
his own art, he was so struck with their truth, that 
he exclaimed, " I want no other arguments; — 
poetiy, that is, verbal poetry, must be the greatest ; 
all that proves final causes in the world, proves 
this ; it would be shocking to tltink oth^^se !" — 
And in truth, deeply, O I iar more than words can 
express, as I venerate the Last Judgment and the 
Prophets of Michel Angelo Buonaroti, — yet the 
very pain which I repeatedly felt as I lost myself 
in gazing upon them, the painful consideration that 
their having been painted in Jreico waa the sole 
cause that they had not been abandoned to all die 
accidents of a dangerous transportation to a distant 
capital, and that the same caprice, which made the 
Neapolitan soldiery destroy all the exquisite master- 
pieces on the walls of the church of the Trinitado 
Monte, after the retreat of their antagonist barba- 
rians, migbt as easily have made vanish the rooms 
and open gallery of Ra^el, and the yet more un- 
approachable wanders of the sublime Florentine in 
the Sistine Chapel, forced upon my miud the re- 
flection { How grateful the human race ought to be 
that the works of Euclid, Newton, Plato, Milton, 
Shakspeare, are not subjected to similar coutingen- 
des, — that they and their fellow8> and the great, 
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though inferior, peerage of undying intellect, are 
secured; — secured even from a second irruption of 
Goths and Vandals, in addition to many other 
aaf^uards, by the vast empire of English langu^e, 
laws, and religion founded in America, through the 
overflow of the poner and the virtue of my coun- 
try ; — and that now the great and certain works of 
genuine fame can only cease to act for mankind, 
when men themselves cease to be men, or when the 
planet on which they exist, shall have altered its 
relations, or have ceased to he. Lord Bacon, in 
the language of the gods, if I may use an Homeric 
phrase, has expressed a similar thought: — 

Laetlj, leBTing the vulgar Higumenta, thai b; leuniDg 
man eicelleth man ia thai wberein man eicelleth beasu ; 
Ibat by leaming maa ucendetli to the heBveiU and Ibeu 
motionB. wheie in body be caouot come, and tba lika ; let 
oa conclude with the dignily and eicelleqcy of knowledge 
and leaming in thit whereuato man's natars doth most 
■spire, wbicb is, immerlality or condnnance; for lo ihia 
tendelh generation, and raiaiiig of houaes and families; to 
this tend buildings, foundations, and monnments; to ibis 
tendoth [be desire of memory, fame, and celcbtation, and in 
effect the strength of all other human desires. We see then 
how far tbs monnmeDti of wit and learning are more dura- 
ble than the monuments oF powei, or of the hands. For 
have not the verses of Homer continued twenty-five hun- 
dred yean, or more, witboat the loss of a syllable or letter ; 
doling which time, infinite palsces, temples, oaslles, dliea, 
have been decayed and demolished? It is not possible (o 
bare tba tme pictures or ilatues of Cyrus, Alexander, Ce- 
•ai ; no, oor of the kings or great personages of much later 
jears; for the original* cannot laat, and the cnpiea cinnot 
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but loM of the lib ud tntb. Bat the imagei of men'a wit* 

tnd kDowledgea reiDUD in books, eiemptsd from iha wrong 
of tiinei <md capable of peqielual leaovation. Neilhec are 
tbej Sttj to be called imag;ea, because the; generate >ull. 
and ca«t their seede ia the miadi of otheiB, prOToking and 
causing infinite actioni and opinions in succeeding ages : so 
that, if the iarention of the ship was ibonght so noble, 
nhich carrietb licbes and commodilies ftom place to place, 
and consociateth the most remote Tsgions in participation 
of their fruila ; how much more are letters to be magnified, 
which, as ships, pass tbTOUgh the vast seas of time, and 
make ages so diilant to participate of die wisdom, illumiaa- 
tions, and inventions, the one of the other ? * 

But let ua now consider what the drama should 
be. And first, it is not a copy, but an imitation, of 
nature. This is the universal principle of the fine 
arts. In aU well liud oat grounds what delight do 
we feel from that balance and antithesis of feelings 
and thoughts I How natural! we say; — but the 
very wonder that caused the exclamation, inqilies 
that we perceived art at the same moment. We 
catch the hint from nature itself. Whenever in 
mountains or cataracts we discover a likeness to 
any thing artificial which yet we know is not artifi- 
cial — > what pleasure I And so it is in appearances 
known to be artificial, which appear to be natural. 
This applies in due degrees, regulated by steady 
good sense, from a clump of trees to the Paradise 
Lost or Othello. It would be easy to apply it to 

* Adraocemeot of Learning, book 1 . lubjin*. 
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ytia&ag and even, though with greater ahstraction 
of tluH^t, and by more lubtle yet equ&tly just 
uulogieg — to music. But this belongs to others ; 
tiifE<» it that one great principle is common to all 
the £ne artB, a principle which probably la the 
randicion of all consciouanesHt without which we 
ibookt feel and imagine only by diBContinoous 
moments, and be plants or brute animals instead 
of mm; — I mean that ever -varying balance, 
or balandng, of images, notions, or feelings, cod- 
cdvedas in opposition to each other; — in short, 
tbe perception of identity and contrariety ; the least 
iegne of which constitutes likeness, the greatest 
■l»olnte difference ; but the infinite gradations be- 
tween these two form all the play and all the inter- 
est of our intellectual and moral being, till it leads 
OB to a feeling and an object more awfiil than it 
Hems to me compatible with even the present snb- 
}ect to utter aloud, though I am most desirous to 
■<iggest it. For there alone are all things at once 
diflerent and the same ; there alone, as the princi- 
ple of all things, does distinction exist nnmded by 
dinaion ; there are will and reason, succession of 
time and nnmoving eternity, infinite change and 
ine&ble rest I — 

Rctnni Alpheiu ! Ilis dread TOice ii past 
Which shiunk tb; stnun* ! 

Thou honoai'd flood, 

Smootii^/bninRg Atod, ciowa'd with tocbI r«ed>. 
That atnin I heud, iraa of a higbei mood '. — 
But now m; twic* pioceeda. 
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We may divide a dramatic poet's characteristics 
before we enter into the compoaent merits of any 
oae work, and with reference only to those things 
which are to he the materials of all, into language, 
paauon, and charactn; alwayi bearing in mind 
that these mnat act and react on each other, — the 
lai^age inspired by the pasaion, and the language 
and the passion modified and di&renced by the 
character. To the production of the highest es- 
cellencieg in these three, there are requisite in the 
mind of the author; — good sense; talent; sensi' 
biUty; ima^nation; — and to the perfection of a 
work we should add two faculties of lesser import- 
ance, yet necessary for the ornaments aud foliage 
of the column and the roof — fency and a quick 
sense of beauty. 

As to language ; — it cannot be supposed that 
the poet should make his characters say all that 
they would, or that, his whole drama considered, 
each scene, or paragraph should he such as, on 
cool examination, we can conceive it likely that 
men in such situations would say, in that order, or 
with that perfection. And yet, accor^g to my 
feelings, it is a very inferior kind of poetry, in 
which, as in the French tragedies, men are made 
to talk in a style which few indeed even of the 
wittiest can be supposed to converse in, and which 
both is, and on a moment's reflection appears to 
be, the natural produce of the hot-bed of vanity, 
namely, the closet of, an author, who is actuated 
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origiD&lIy by a desire to excite surprise and won- 
derment at his own superiority to other meO) — 
instead of having felt so deeply on certain subjects, 
or in consequence of certun im^nations, as to 
make it almost a necessity of bis nature to seek for 
sympathy, — no doubt, with that honourable desire 
of permanent action which distinguishes genius. — 
Where then is the difference ? — In this that each 
part should be proportionate, though the whole 
may be perhaps impossible. At all events, it 
should be compatible with sound sense and logic in 
the mind of the poet himself. 

It is to be lamented that we judge of hooks by 
books, instead of referring what we read to our 
own eiperience. One great use of books is to ' 
make their contents a motive for observaljon. The 
German tragedies have in some respects been justly 
ridiculed. In them the dramatist often becomes a 
novelist in his directions to the actors, and thus 
degrades tragedy into pantomime. Yet still the 
consciousness of the poet's mind must be diffused 
over that of the reader or spectator; hut he him- 
self, according to his genius, elevates us, and by 
being always in keeping, prevents us from perceiv- 
ing any strangeness, though we feel great exultation. 
Many different kinds of style may he admirable, 
both in different men, and in different parts of the 
same poem. 

See the different language which strong feelings 
may justify in Shylock, aqd learn from Shaks- 
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peare's conduct of that character the terrible force 
of every plain and calm diction, when known to 
proceed from a resolved and impassioned man. 

It is especially with reference to the drama, and 
its characteristics in any given nation, or at any 
particular period, that the dependence of genius on 
the public taste becomes a matter of the deepest 
importance. I do not mean that taste which 
springs merely from caprice or fashionable imita- 
tion, and which, in fact, geoius cau, and by degrees 
will, create for itself ; but that which arises out of 
wide-grasping and heart-enrooted causes, which is 
epidemic, and in the very air that all breathe. 
This it is which kills, or withers, or corrupts. So- 
crates, indeed, might walk arm and arm with Hy- 
geia, whilst pestilence, with a thousand furies run- 
ning to and fro, and clashing gainst each other in 
a complexity and agglomeration of horrors, was 
shooting her darts of fire and venom all around Mm. 
Even such was Milton ; yea, and such, in spite of 
all that has been babbled by his critics in pretended 
excuse for his damning, because for them too pro- 
found, excellencies, — such was Shakspeare. But 
alas ! the exceptions prove the rule. For who will 
dare to force his way out of the crowd, — not of the 
mere vulgar, — but of the vain and banded aristo- 
cracy of intellect, and presume to join the almost 
supernatural beings that stand by themselves aloof? 
Of this diseased epidemic influence there are two 
forms especially preclusive of tragic worth. The 
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first is the necessary growth of a sense and love of 
the ludicrous, and a morbid senidbility of the assi- 
miUlaye power, — an inflammation produced by 
cold and weakness, — which in the boldest bursts of 
pasaioa will lie in wait for a jeer at any phrase, that 
may have an accidental coincidence in the mere 
words with something base or trivial. For instance, 
—to express woods, not on a plain, but clothing a 
hill, which overlooks a valley, or dell, or ri^er, or 
the sea, — the trees rising one above another, as the 
spectators in an ancient theatre, — I know no other 
word in our language, (bookish and pedantic terms 
out of the question,) but hanging woods, the tyhee 
»ivperijape7ulentes of Catullus ;* yet let some wit 
call out m a slang tone, — " the gallows I " and a 
peal of laughter would damn the play. Hence it is 
that so many dull pieces have had a decent run, 
only because nothing unusual above, or absurd be- 
low, mediocrity furnished an occasion, — a spark for 
the explosive materials collected behind the or- 
chestra. But it would take a volume of no ordinary 
size, however laconically the sense were expressed, 
if it were meant to instance the effects, and unfold 
alt the causes, of this disposition upon the moral, 
intellectual, and even physical character of a people, 
with its influences on domestic life and imUvidual 



* Coofsatim Pensoa adeil, viridauli& Tetnpe, 
Tempa, que dnpmt sjlra luperimpeDdentes. 
Epilh. PtJ. (1 Th. (86. 
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deportmeiit. A good document upon tliia subject 
would be the hiatory of Paris society and of French, 
that is, Parisian, literature from the commencement 
of the latter half of the reign of Louis XIV. to that 
of Buonaparte, compared with the preceding philo- 
sophy and poetry eren of Frenchmen themselves. 

The second form, or more properly, perhaps, 
another distinct cause, of this diseased disposition 
is matter of exultation to the philanthropist and 
philosopher, and of regret to the poet, the painter, 
and the statuary alone, and to them only as poets, 
painters, and statuaries ; — namely, the security, the 
comparative equability, and ever increasing same- 
ness of human life. Men are now so seldom 
" thrown into wild circumstances, and violences of 
excitement, that the language of such states,, the 
laws of association of feeling with thoi^ht, the 
starts and strange far-flights of the assimilative 
power on the slightest and least obvious likeness 
presented by thoughts, words, or objects, — these 
are all judged of by authority, not by actual expe- 
rience, — by what men have been accustomed to 
regard as symbols of these states, and not the na- 
tural symbols, or self-manifestations of them. 

Even so it is in the language of man, and in 
that of nature. The sound sun, or the figures a, 
u, n, are purely arbitrary modes of recalling the 
object, and for visual mere objects they are not 
only sufficient, but have infinite advantages from 
their very nothingness per >e. But the language 
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of nature is a aubordin&te Logos, that was in the 
b^imiing, and was with the thia^ it represented, 
and ints Ijie thing it represented. 

Now ^e language of Shakspeare, in his Lear 
ibr instance, is a something intermediate between 
these two ; or rather it is the former .blended with 
the latter, — the arbitrary, not merely recalling the 
cold notion of the thing, but expresung the reality 
of it, and, as arbitrary langua^ is an h«r-loom of 
the human race, being itself a part of that which 
it manifests. What shall I deduce from the pre- 
ceding poutions P Even this,— the appropriate, the 
never to he too mnch valued adrantage of the the- 
^re, if only the actors were what we know they - 
have been, — a delightful, yet most effectual remedy 
for tills dead palsy of the public mind. What 
would appear mad or ludicrous in a book, when pre- 
sented to the senses under the form of reality, and 
with the truth of nature, supplies a species of actual 
experience. This is indeed the special privilege of 
a great actor over a great poet. No part was ever 
played in perfection, but nature justified herself in 
the hearts of all her children, iu what state soever 
they were, short of absolute moral exhausUon, or 
downright stujndity. There is no time given to ask 
qaestitms, or to pass judgments ; we are taken by 
itorm, and, though in the histrionic art many a 
danuy counterfeit, by caricature of one or two fea- 
tores, may gain applause as a fine likeness, yet 
nerer was the very thing rejected as a counterfeit. 
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1 when I think of the mexhaualible mine of vir- 
gin treasure in our Shakspeare, that I have been 
almost daily reading him since I was ten years old, 
—that the thirty intervening years have been uain- 
termittingly and not fruitlessly employed in the 
Btody of the Greek, Latin, English, Italian, Spa- 
nish and German belle lettrUU, and the last fifteen 
years in addition, far more intensely in the analysis 
of the laws of life and reason aa they exist in man, 
-~and that upon every step I have made forward in 
taste, in acqnisition of facts from history or my own 
observation, and in icnowledge of the different laws 
of being and their apparent exceptions, from acci- 
dental coHidon of disturbing forces, — that at every 
new accession of information, after every anccessful 
exercise of meditation, and every fresh presentation 
of experience, I have unfailingly discovered a pro- 
portionate increase of wisdom and intuition in Shak- 
speare ; — when I know thb, and know too, that by 
a conceivable and possible, though hardly to be ex- 
pected, arrangement of the British theatres, not all, 
indeed, but a large, a very lai^, proportion of this 
indefinite all — (round which no comprehension has 
yet drawn the line of circumscription, so as to say 
to itself, ' 1 have seen the whole'J — might be sent 
into the heads and hearts — into the very souls of 
the mass of mankind, to whom, except by this living 
comment and interpretation, it must remain for ever 
a sealed volume, a deep well without a wheel or a 
windlass ; — it seems to me a pardonable enthusiasm 
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to Steal away from sober likelihood, and ehare in so 
rich a feast in the faery world of possibility t Yet 
even in the grave cheerfulness of a circumspect 
hope, much, very much, might be done; enough, 
assuredly, to furnish a kind and strenuous nature 
with ample motives for the attempt to effect what 
may be effected. 

SHAKSPEAKE, A POET GENERALLY. 

CLOTHED in radiant armour, and authorized 
by titles sure and manifold, as a poet, Shak* 
speare came forward to demand the throne of fame, 
as the dramatic poet of England. His excellences 
compelled even his contemporaries to seat him on 
that throne, although there were giants in those 
days contending for the same honour. Hereafter [ 
would foin mdeavour to make out the title of the 
English drama as created by, and existing in, Shak- 
epeare, and its right to the supremacy of dramatic 
excellence in general. But he had shown himself 
a poet, previously to his appearance as a dramatic 
poet ; and had no Lear, no Othello, no Henry IV., 
no TwelfUt Night ever appeared, we must have ad- 
mitted that Shakspeare possessed the chief, if not 
every, Aquisite of a poet,— deep feeling and exqui- 
site sense of beauty, both as exhibited to the eye in 
the combinations of form, and to the ear in sweet 
and appropriate melody ; that these feelings were 
under the command of his own will ; that in his 
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very first prodnctioDS he projected his mind out of 
his oira pardcutar brang', utd felt, and made others 
feel, on Bubjecta no way connected with himBelf, ex- 
cept by force of contemplation and that sublime &- 
culty by which a great mind becomes that, on which 
it meditates. To this must be added that'Offection* 
ate love of nature and natural objects, without which 
no man could have observed so steadily, or painted 
so truly and passionately, the very minutest bean- 
ties of the external world i— 

A^ whan thou faut on foot the purblind hare, 
IAa th« poor wTOtch ; to orenhoot hii troubles, 
Hpw be outniDi tbe wiad, wid with what cue, 

M cranks uid croisei with a thonsand doublea ; 
Ttie many masitj throa^h the which be goes 
Are like a labjiinth to tunue bi* foes. 

j^fimetimei he mm among the flock of sbeep, 
To mnke the auaaing honnds mistaks thair smell) 
And Kometime whaie eerth>delTing conies keep. 
To stop the load pursoers in their yell ) 
And sometime sottelh with a herd of deer : 
Daager devisetb ihifu, wit waits on feii. 

Foi^we his smell with others' being mingled, 
The nt scent-snuffing bounds sie driven to doubt. 
Ceasing tbeii clamorous crj, till they hsie singled. 
With much ado, the cold fault cleanly out. 
Then do tbey spend thair moutha; echo replies, 
Aa if another cbsse wete in tbe (kies. 

By tbi%poac Wat Ux off, ^pon a bill. 
Stands ou bis binder legs with listening aiT, 
To heaiksn if his foes pursue bim still : 
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An(8i their load ■luums be doth hau. 
And DOW Lia grief maj be compvad well 
To ooe Bore-uck, (hat heara the paMtag bell. 

Then ihalt tboa lee the dew-bedabbled wielch 
Tnni, and retuni, indenting with the wajf : 
Each envioui briai hia weaiy legs dolh aeralch, 
Eacli ahadow makei him atop, each murmar itaj. 
Foi nuBeiy ii trodden on b; tnuif , 
And being low,neTei lelieved b; any. 

Vtnui and Jdbnii. 

And tbe preceding deacription : — 

Bnl lo 1 baa forth a copse (hat neighboon by, 
A breeding jennet, liutj, jonng and proud, &c. 

is much more admirable, but in parti lesB fitted for 
quotation. 

Moreover SbakEpeare had shown that he pos- 
sesBedJaiic^i considered as the faculty of bringing 
blether images dissimilar in the main by some one 
point or more of likeness, as in such a passage as 
this: — 

Full gentlj now she take* him by the hand, 

A lily prisoned in a jail of snow, 

Or ifoi; in an alabasur band : 

So white a iiiend ingirta K) white a tbe ! lb. 

And still moimUng tbe intellectttal ladder, he had 
as nnequiTocally proved the indwelling in bis mind 
of imagination, or the power by which one image 
or feeling is made to modify many others, and by 
t a sort of fusion to force many into one; — that which 
afterwards showed itself in such might and energy 
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in \jeajt, where the deep anguish of a father spreads 
the feeling of ingratitude and cruelty over the very 
elements of heaven ; — and which, combining many 
circumstances into one moment of consciousness, 
I tends to produce that ultimate end of all human 
thought and human feeling, un ity, a nd thereby the 
reduction of the spirit to its principle and fountain, 
who is alone truly one. Various are the workings I 
of this the greatest faculty of the human mind, both : 
passionate and tranquil. In its tranquil and purely; 
pieasurable operation, it acts chiefly by creating out' 
of many things, as they trould have appeared in the 
description of an ordinary mind, detailed in unim- 
passioned succession, a onencBS, even as nature, the 
greatest of poets, acta upon us, when we open our 
eyes upon an extended prospect. Thus the flight 
of Adonis in the dusk of the evening : — 



How many images and feelings are here brought 
tt^^ether without effort and without discord, in the 
beauty of Adonis, the rapidity of his flight, the 
yearning, yet hopelessnesa, of the enamored gazer, 
while a shadowy ideal character is thrown over the 
whole I Or this power acts by impressing the stamp* 
of humanity, and of hnman feelings, on inanimate 
or mere natural objects: — ' 

Lo 1 here Ibe gentle lirk, weiry of lest. 

From bii moiit c>^et mouDtl Dp OD high. 
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Aod wakes the moniing, fiom whone lilvet bnut 
Tbe *UQ ariuth in his nuij«>^, 
Who doth ths world so gloriously behold. 
The cedu'topi and hills seem boniiifa'd gold. 

Or BgaiDi it acts by so canying oa the eye ' of 
tae reader as to make him almost lose the conid- 
ousnesa of words, — to make bim see every thing 
flashed, aa Wordsworth has grandly and appropri- 
ately said, — 



aai this without exciting any painful or laborious 
attention, without any anatomy of description, (a 
fault not uncommon in deBcriptive poetry) — but 
with the iweetneas and easy moTement of nature. » 
This enei^ is an absolute essential of poetry, and ^ 
of itself would constitute a poet, though not one of 
the highest class; — it is, however, a most hopeful 
symptom, and the Venus and Adonis is one con- 
tinued specimen of it. 

In this beautiful poem there is an endless acti- 
vity of thought in all the possible assodatjona of 
thought with thought, thought with feeling, or with 
words, of feelings with feelings, and of words with 

Eiea as tbe sun, with purple- coloui'd fsce. 
Had u'en hii last tesie of (be weeping mora, 
Bose-oheek'd Adonii bied him to Ibe cbiae i 
Hunting he loT«d, but lave he langhed to scorn. 
Bick-thoDgh(«d Veani make* amain ODto him, 
And likfl a bold-faced suitor 'gii" to woo him. 
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Remark the humanizing Imagery snd drcum- 
stances of the first two lines, and the activity oF 
thought in the play of words in the fourth line. 
I The whole Et&nza presents at once the time, the 
jappearance of the morning, and the two penoas 
.distinctly characterized, and in six simple verses 
•puts the reader in possession of the whole aigu- 
ment of the poem. 

Over ons tarn the lust j coukst'i rein, 
Uiidec the other v/aa die tender boj, 
Who bliuh'd and pouted in a dull dudiia. 
With leaden Bppeiit«, unapt to toy, 
She red and bot, as ooati of glowing fire. 
Be ted for ihinie, but froH; to desire :— 

This stansa and the two following afford good in- 
stances of that poetic power, which I mentioned 
above, of making every thing present to the imagi- 
nation — both the forms, and the passions which 
modily those forms, either actually, as in the repre- 
sentations of love, or anger, or other human affec- 
tions ; or imaginatively, by the different manner in 
which inanimate objects, or objects unimpassioned 
themselves, are caused to be seen by the mind in 
momenta of strong esdtement, and according to 
the Idnd of the excitement, — whether of jealoosy, 
or rage, or love, in the only appropriate sense of 
the word, or of the lower impulses of our nature, or 
finally of the poetic feeling itself. It is, perhaps, 
chiefly in the power of producing and repi 
the latter that the poet stands distinct. 
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The subject of the Venus and Adonia is nn- 
pleasing ; but the poem itself is for that very reason 
the more illustrative of Shakspeare. There are't 
men who can write passages of deepest pathos and i 
even sublimity oh circumstances personal to them-^' 
selves and stimulative of their own passions ; huti 
they are not, therefore, on this account poetSM 
Read that magnificent burst or woman's patriotism 
and exultation, Deborah's song of victory; it is 
glorious, but nature is the poet there. It is quite 
another matter to become all things and yet renuun 
the same, — to maike the changeful god be felt in 
the river, the lion and the flame ; — this it is, that 
is the true imagination. Shakspeare writes in this 
poem, as if he were of another planet, charming 
you to gaze on the movements of Venus and 
Adonis, as you would on the twinkling dances of 
two Temal butterflies. 

finally, in this poem and the Rape of Lucrece, 
Shakspeare gave ample proof of his possesuon of 
ft most profound, enei^etic, and philosophical mind, 
without which he might have pleased, but could 
not have been a great dramatic poet. Chance and 
the necessity of hia genius combined to lead him to 
the drama his proper province : in his conquest of 
which we should consider both the difficulties which 
opposed him, and the advantages by which he was 
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Shakipeare's Judgment equal to his Genius. 

Thus tlieii Shakepeare appears, from hia Venus 
and Adonis and Rape of Lucrece alone, apart from 
all his great works, ta have possessed all the con- 
ditJKtB of the true poet. Let me now proceed to 
destroy, as far as may be in my power, the popular 
notion that he was a great dramatbt by mere in- 
I stmct, that be grew immortal in his own despite) 
and sank below men of second or third-rate power, 
when he attempted aught beside the drama — even 
as bees construct their cells and manufacture their 
honey to admirable perfection ; but would in vain 
attempt to build a nest. Now this mode of recon- 
ciling a compelled sense of inferiority with a feeling 
of pride, began in a few pedants, who having read 
that Sofihocles was the great model of tragedy, and 
Aristotle the iniallible dictator of its rules, and 
finding that the X>ear, Hamlet, Othello and other 
mastCT-pieces were neither in imitation of Sophocles, 
nor in obedience to Aristotle, — and not having (with 
- one or two exceptions) the courage to affirm, that 
the dJelight which their country received from gene- 
ration to generation, in defiance of the alterations 
of urcnmstances and habits, was wholly ground- 
less, — took upon them, as a happy medium and 
reftige, to talk of Shakspeare as a sort of beautjful 
htsui natura, a delightful monster,' — wild, indeed, 
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and vrithotit taste or judgmeDt, but like the in- 
■pi)*ed idiots so much vanerated in tbe East, utter- 
ing, amid the strasgeat follies, the sublimest truths. 
In nine places out of ten in which I find his awful 
' name mentioned, it is with some epithet of ' wild,' 
' irregular,' ' pure child of nature,' &c. If all this 
be trne, we must submit to it ; though to a thinking 
mind it cannot but be painful to find any excellence, 
merely human, thrown out of all human anali^, 
and thereby leaving us neither rules for imitation, 
nor motives to imitate ^— bat if false, it is a dan- 
gerons ialsehood ; — for it affords a refuge to secret 
self-conceit, — enables a vain man at once to escape 
his reader's indignation by general swoln panegy- 
rics, and merely by his ipta dixit to treat, as con- 
temptible, what he has not intellect euotigb to 
comprehend, or soul to feet, without assigning any 
reason, or referring his opinion to any demoiutni* 
live prindple ; — thus leaving Kiakspeare as a sort 
of grand Lama,'adored indeed, and bis very excre- 
ments prized as relics, but with no antbority or 
real influence. I grieve that every late voluminous 
edition of his works would enable me to substan- 
tiate the present charge with a variety of iikcts one 
tenth of which would 'of themselves exhaust the 
time allotted to me. Every critic, who haAtr has 
not made a collection of blaok letter booki~4n 
itself a useful and respectable amusement,— pnts 
on tbe seven-league boots of self-opinion, and 
strides at once fl'om an illustrator into a supreme 
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judge, and blind and deaf, fills hia three-ounce 
phial at the 'waters of Niagara; and detenninea 
poutively the greatness of the cataract to be neither 
more nor less than hia three-ounce phial has been 

I think this a very serious subject. It is my 
earnest de^re— my passionate endeavour, — to en- 
force at Tsrious times and by TsriouB arguments 

vand inatonces the close and reciprocal connexion 

'of just taste vith pure morality. Without that 
acquaintance with the heart of man, or that do«- 
lity and childlike gladness to he made acquainted 
with it, wluch those only can hsTe, who dare look 
at their own hearts — and that with a steadiness t 
which religion only has the power of reconraling; ' 
with sincere humility ; — without this, and the mo- ! 
desty produced by it, I am deeply convinced that 
no man, however wide his erudition, however 
patient his antiquarian researches, can possibly 
lUnderstand, or be worthy of understanding, the 
writings of Skfkspeare. 
AsSureAy that critidsm of Shakspeare will alone 

'' be genial which is reverential. The Englishman, 
who without revNence, a proud and affectionate 
reverence, can utter the name of William Shak- 
speare, stands disqualified for the office or critic. 

' He wants one at least of the very senses, the lan- 
guage of which he is to employ, and will diacourae 
at best, but as a blind man, wliile the whole harmo* 
niouB creation of light and shade wUh all its subtle 
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interchange of deepening and diasolving colonn 
rises in ralence to the si\eai Jtat of the nprini^ 
Apollo. HowcTor inferior in ability I may be to 
some who have followed me, I own I am proud 
that I was the first in time who publicly demon- 
strated to the full extent of the position, tfaat the 
supposed irregularity and estrsvagances of Shak- 
speare were the mere dreams of a pedantry that 
arraigned the eagle because it had not the dimen- 
sions of the swan. In all the successiTe courses of 
lectares delivered by me, since my first attempt at 
the Royal Institntion, it has been, and it still 
remains, my object, to prove that in all points from 
the most important to the most minute, the judg- 
ment of Shakspeare ie commensurate with his 
genias, — nay, that his genius reveals itself in his 
judgment, as in its most exalted form. And the 
more gladly do I recur to this subject from the 
clear convicUon, that to judge aright, and with 
distinct conaciotuness of the grounds of our judg- 
ment, concerning the works of Shakspeare, implies j 
the power and the means of judging rightly of all 
other works of intellect, those of abstract science 
alone excepted. 

It is a painfiil troth that not only individuals, 
but even 4hole nations, are ofttimes so enslaved 
to tfae habits of their education and immediate cir- 
as not to judge disinterestedly even on 
ihjects, the very pleasure arising from which 
in its disinterestedness, namely, on Buh- 
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jects of taste and polite literature. Instead of 
deciding; concerning their own modes and customs 
I by any rule of reason, nothing appears rational, 
' becoming, or beautiful to them, but what coincides 
with the peculiarities of thrar education. In this 
narrow drcle, individuals may attain to exquisite 
discrimination, as the French critics bare done in 
their own literature ; but a true critic con no more 
be such without placing himsdf on some central 
point, from which he may command the whole, tbat 
is, some general rule, which, fDnn4ed in reason, or 
tlie AcultieB common to all men, mnat therefore 
apply to each, — than an astronomer cmi explain 
the movements of the solar system without taking 
his stand in the sun. And let me remark, that 
this will not tend to produce despotism, but, on the 
contrary, true tolerance, in the critic He will, 
indeed, require, as the spirit and substance of a 
woil, something true in human nature itsdf, and 
independent of all circumstances ; but in the mode 
of applyin(( it, he will estimate genius and judgment 
according to the felicity with which the imperish- 
able soul of intellect, shall have adapted itself to 
the age, the place, and the exbting manners. The 
error be will expose, lies in reversing this, and 
holding up the mere circumstances as perpetual to 
the utter neglect of the power which can atone 
animate tiiem. For art cannot exist without, or 
apart from, nature; and what has man of his own 
to give to bis fellow man, but his own thoughts 
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and feelings, and his observations, so far as they are 
monlified by his own thoughts or feelings ? 

Let me, then, once more submit this question to 
minds emancipated alike from national, or party, 
or sectarian prejudice : — Are the plays of Shak- 
speare works of rude uncultivated genius, in which 
the splendour of the parts compensates, if aught 
can compensate, for the barbarous shapelessness 
and irregularity of the whole ? — Or is the fomi 
equally admirable with the matter, and the judg- 
ment of the great poet, not less deserving our 
wonder than his genius ? — Or, ^ain, to repeat the 
question in other words : — Is Shakspeare a great 
dramatic poet on account only of those beauties 
and excellences which he possesses in common 
with the ancients, but with diminished claims to our 
love and honour to the full extent of his di^rences 
from them ? — Or are these very diBerences addi- 
tional proois of poetic wisdom, at once results and 
symbols of living power as contrasted with lifeless 
mechanism — of free and rival originality as contra- 
distinguished from servile imitation, or, more accu- 
rately, a blind copying of efiects, instead of a true . 
imitation of the essential principles P — Imagine not 
that I am about to oppose genius to rules. No ! 
I the comparative value of these rules is the very 
' cause to be tried. The spirit of poetry, like all 
other living powers, must of necessity circumscribe 
itself by rules, were it only to unite power with 
beauty. It must embody in order to reveal itself; 
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but a livmg body is of necessity an organized one ; 
and what is organization but the connectjon of parts 
in and for a whole, so that each part ia at once end 
and means P — This ia no diacovery of criticism ; — 
it is a necessity of the human mind ; and all nations 
have felt and obeyed it, in the invention of metre, 
and measured sounds, as the vehicle and involucrum 
of poetry — itself a fellow-growth from the same life, 
— even as the hark ia to the tree I 

(g) No work of true geniua dares want its appro- 
priate form, neither indeed ia there any danger of this. 
As it must not, ao genius cannot, he lawless ; for it 
is even thia that constitutes it genius — the power of 
' acdng creatively under laws of its own ori^ation? 
How then comes it that not only single Zoili, but 
whole nations have combined in unhesitating con- 
demnation of our great dramatist, as a sort of 
African nature, rich in beautifnl monsters — as a 
wild heath where islands of fertility look the greener 
from tbe surrounding waste, where the loveliest 
plants now shine out among unsightly weeds, and 
now are choked by their parasitic growth, so inter- 
twined that we cannot disentangle the weed wiUiout 
snapping the flower p — In thb statement I have had 
no reference to the vulgar abuse of Voltaire,* save 

* Take a alight spedmeD of it. 

Je auia bien l<nn awur^ment de juatifier en tout la tng^dje 
d'Hunlet : c'tit utx pUct grosnert el barbare, gui lU aenril 
pot tuppartit par ta pba viUp</paIace dt la Franca el dt I'ltalit. 
Hamiei J deiient fou au lecond icM, etas mattieaoe tola 
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as far as his charges are coincident with the deci- 
aiiHis of Shakspeare's own commentators and (bo 
they would tell you) almost idolatrous admirers. 
The trne ground of the mistake lies in the con- ^ 
I foonding mechanical regularity with oi^anic form. ' 
The form is mechanic, when on any given material 
we impress a. pre-determined form, not necessarily 
arising out of the properties of the matenal ; — as 
when to a mass of wet clay we give whatever shape 
we wish it to retain when hardened. The organic 
fonn, on the other hand, is innate ; it shapes, aa it 
1 derdopes, itself from within, and the fulness of its J.^ 
I development is one and the same with the perfec- 
' tion of ita outward form. Such as the life is, such 
is the form. Nature, the prime genial artist, inex- 
haustible in diverse powers, is equally inexhaustible 
in forms ; — each exterior is the phydc^omy of the 
being witlun, — its true image reflected and thrown 



■n troiBieme ; le prince tue le jifre ds sa maicreaae, feignant 
de <uer na nl, et I'herbmii ee jette dkni la miere. On fait 
■■ foaae aur le Ih^itre ; del fasBOjeun diMDt del qtiolibtit 
dipiet d'eni, en teoant dana leurs mains dea (Slea de diocIb; 
le piiocB Hamlet ripnnd a leiira groHienlis aboiaiaablu par 
dtM/ntiet mm riicini dtga&tantei. Pendant ce t«nps-lB, ua 
da* actenia fait la conqu^le de la Pologne. Hamlet, n airt, 
«t torn ieau-pirt boivenl eniemblt lur le thidlre ; on chanit a 
iMt, on f'y fumlle, on u bat, an k fue : m eroinijc gue tet 
ouvnge eu le fruit de I' imagination d'un MUEagB iere. Dii- 
■ertatiOD before Seminunie. 

This ia not, perfaipa, very like Hamlet ; but aathing can 
be more like Voltaire. Ed. 
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out from the coDcaTe mirror; — and even such ia the 
appropriate excellence of her chosen poet, of oar 
own Shakspeare, — himaelf a nature homanixed, a 
genial understanding directing self-consciously a 
power and an implicit wisdom deeper even than our 



I greatly dislike beauties and Belections in gene- 
ral; hut as proof positive of his unrivalled excel- 
lence, I should like to try Shakspeare by this crite- 
rion. Make out yoor atuplest catalc^e of all the 
human faculties, as reason or the moral law, the 
will, the feehng of the coincidence of the two (a 
feeling tui generia et demotutratio dtmotttlrati- 
onum) called the conscience, the understanding or 
prudence, wit, fancy, imagination, judgment, — and 
then of the objects. on which these are to be em- 
ployed, as the beauties, tbe terrors, and the seeming 
caprices of nature, the realities and the capabili^ea, 
that is, the actual and the ideal, of the human mind, 
conceived as an individual or as a social being, aa 
in innocence or in guilt, in a play-paradise, or in a 
nar-field of temptation ;— and then compare with 
Shakspeare under each of these heads all or any of 
the writers in prose and verse that have ever lived ! 
Who, that is ccMDpetent to judge, doubts the result? 
— And ask your own hearts, — ask your own com- 
tnon-sense — to conceive the possibility of this man 
being — I say not, tbe drunken savage of that 
wretched sdolist, whom Frenchmen, to their shame, 
have honoured before their elder and better wor- 
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thies, — but the aQomalous, the wild, the irregular, 
geniiu of our daily criticism I What I are we to 
ha»e miracleB in sport? — Or, I »peak revereDtly, 
does God choose idiots by whom to convey divine 
truths to man ? (k) 



KECAPITULATION, AND SUMMARY 

Of the Characterittiea of Shakspeare'a 

Dramas." 

IN lectures, of which amusement forma a. lai^ 
part of the object, there are some peculiar 
difficulties. The architect places hia fouudatiou 
out of sight, and the musician tunes his inatrument 
before he makes hia appearance ; tiut the lecturer 
has to try hia chords in the presence of the asaem- 
hly ; on operation not hkely, indeed, to produce 
much pleasure, but yet indispensably necessary to 
a right understanding of the subject to be deve- 

Poetry in essence is as familiar to barbarous as 
to dvihzed nations. The Laplander and the savage 
Indian are cheered by it as well as the inhabitants 
of London and Paris; — its spirit takes up and in- 
corporates Burrounding materials, as a plant clothes 

* For the moit part commuiiicaled tej Mr. JuBtJce Cole- 
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itself with soil and climate, nbiUt it exhibits the 
working of a vital principle within independent of 
all accidental circumstances. And to judge with 
fairness of an author's works, we ought to distin- 
guish what is inward and essential from what is 
outward and circumstantial. It is essential to 
poetry that it be simple, and appeal to the elements 
and primary laws of our nature ; that it be sen- 
suous, and by its imagery elicit truth at a flash ; 
. that it be impassioned, and be able to move our 
feelings and awaken our affections. In comparing 
different poets with each other, we should inquire 
which have brought into the fullest play our imagi- 
nation and our reason, or hare created the greatest 
excitement and produced the completest harmony. 
If we consider great exquisiteness of language and 
sweetness of metre alone, it is impossible to deny 
to Pope the character of a delightful writer; but 
whether he be a poet, must depend upon our defi- 
nition of the word ; and, doubtless, if every thing 
that pleases be poetry, Pope's satires and epistles 
must be poetry. This, I must say, that poetry, as 
diEtinguished from other modes of composition, 
does not rest in metre, and that it is not poetry, if 
it make no appeal to our passions or our imagina- 
tion. One character belongs to all true poets, that 
they write from a principle within, not originating 
in any thing without ; and that the true poet's work 
in its form, its shapings, and its modifications, is 
distinguished from all other works that assume to 
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belong to the cI&sb of poetry, aa a mUural from an 
artificial flower, or as the mimic garden of & child 
lirom an enamelled meadow. In the former the 
flowers are broken from their stems and stuck into 
the ground ; ^ey are beautiful to the eye and 
Fragrant to the sense, but their colours soon fade, 
and their odour b transient as the smile of the 
planter; — white the meadow may be visited again 
and again with renewed delight; its beauty is in- 
nate in the soil, and its bloom is of the (ireshnesi 
of nature, (t) 

The next ground of critical judgment, and point 
of comparison, will be as to how far a given poet 
has been influenced by accidental circumstances. 
As a living poet must surely write, not for the ages 
past, but for that in which he lives, and those 
which are to follow, it is, on the one hand, natural 
that he should not violate, and on the other, neces- 
sary that he should not depend on, the mere man- 
ners and modes of his day. See how little does 
Sbakspeare leave us to regret that he was bom in 
his particular age! The great aera in modem 
times was what is called the Restoration of Let- 
ters; — the ages preceding it are called the dark 
ages ; but it would he more wise, perhaps, to call 
them the ages in which we were in the dark. It 
is usually overlooked that the supposed dark period 
was not universal, bat partial and successive, or 
alternate; that the dark age of England was not 
the dark age of Italy, but that one country was in 
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iU light and vi^ur, whilst another was in its gtoom 
and bondage. But no sooner bad the Reformation 
sounded through Europe like the blast of an arch- 
angel's trumpet, than from king to peasant there 
arose an enthusiasm for knowledge; the discovery 
of a manuscript became the subject of an embassy ; 
Erasmus read by moonlight, because he could not 
afford a torch, and begged a penny, not for the 
love of charity, but for the love of learning. The 
three great points of attention were religion, morals, 
and taste ; men of genius as well as men of learn- 
ing, who in this age need to be so widely distin- 
guished, then ahke became copyists of the ancients ; 
and this, indeed, was the only way by which the 
taste of mankind could be improved, or their under- 
stan^ngs informed. Whilst Dante imagined him- 
self a humble follower of Vii^l, and Ariosto of 
Homer, they were both unconscioua of that greater 
power working within tbem, which in many pmnta 
carried them beyond their supposed originals. All 
great discoveries bear the stamp of the age in 
which they are made; — hence we perceive the 
effects of the purer religion of the modems, visible 
for the most part in their lives; and in reading 
their works we should not content ourselves with 
the mere narratives of events long since passed, 
hut should learn to apply their maxims and conduct 
to ourselves. 

Having intimated that times and manners lend 
their form and pressure to genius, let me once 
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more dmw a alight parallel between the ancient 
and modern stage, the atagee of Greece and of 
England. The Greeks were polytheists ; theii 
religion was local ; almost the only object of all 
their knowledge, urt and taste, was their godi 
and, accordingly, their productions were, if the e: 
pression may be allowed, statuesque, whilst those 
of the modems are picturesque, (j) The Greeks 
reared a structure, which in its parts, and as a 
whole, filled the mind wil^ the calm and elevated 
impression of perfect beauty, and synnnetrical pro- 
portion. The modems also produced a whole, a 
more striking whole ; but it was by blending ma- 
terials and fusing the parte fo^^ber. And as the 
Pantheon b to York Minster or Westminster 
Abbey, so la Sophocles compared with Shaks- 
peare ; {k) in the one a completeness, a satisfac- 
don, an excellence, on which the mind rests with 
ctnnplacency ; in the other a multitude of inter- 
laced materials, great and little, magnificent and 
mean, accompanied, indeed, with the sense of a 
falling short of perfection, and yet, at the same 
time, BO promising of our social and individual 
pn^ession, that we would not, if we could, ex* 
change it for that repose of the mind which dwells 
on the forms of symmetry in the acquiescent admi- 
ration of grace. This general characterisdc of the 
ancient and modem drama might be illustrated by 
a parallel of the andent and modem music ; — the 
one consisting of melody arising from a succession 
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only of pleasing sounds, — the modern embradng 
harmony also, the result of combination and the 
effect of a whole. (/) 

I have said, and I say it again, that great as was 
the genius of Shakspeare, his judgment was at 
least equal to it. Of this any one vrill be can- 
vinced, who attentively considers those points iu 
which the dramas of Greece and England differ, 
from the die similitude of circumstances by which 
each was modified and influenced. The Greek 
stage had its origin in the ceremonies of a sacri- 
fice, such as of the goat to Bacchus, whom we 
most erroneously regard as merely the jolly god ol 
wine; — for among the ancients he was venerable, 
as the symbol of that power which acts without 
our consciousness in the vital eneipes of nature, — 
the vitfum mundi, — as Apollo was that of the con- 
scious agency of OUT intellectual being, (m) The 
heroes of old under the influences of this Bacchic 
enthusiasm -performed more than human actions ; — 
hence tales of the favorite champions soon passed 
into dialogue. On the Greek stage the chorus 
was always before the audience; the curtain was 
never dropped, as we should say ; and change oi 
place being therefore, in general, impossible, the 
absurd notion of condemning it merely as impro- 
bable in itself was never entertained by any one. 
If we can believe ourselves at Thebes in one act, 
we may believe ourselves at Athens in the next 
If a story lasts twenty-^our hours or twenty-four 
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years, it is equally improbable. There seems to 
be no just boundary but wh&t the feelings pre- 
scribe. But on the Greek stage where the same 
persons were perpetually before the audience, great 
judgment was necessary in venturing on any such 
change. The poeta never, therefore, attempted to 
impose on the senses by bringing places to men, 
but they did bring men to places, as in the well 
known instance in the Eumenides, where during 
»a evident retirement of the chorus from the 
orchestra, the scene is changed to Athens, and 
Orestes is first introduced in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, and tbe chorus of Furies come in afterwards 
in pursuit of bim.* 

In the Greek drama there were no formal divi- 
sions into scenes and acts ; there were no means, 
therefore, of allowing for the necessary lapse of 
time between one part of tbe dialogue and another, 
and unity of time in a strict sense was, of course, 
impossible. To overcome that dijiculty of ac- 
counting for time, which is effected on the modem 
stage by dropping a curtain, the judgment and 
great genius of the ancients supplied music and 

• JEach. EnmeD. v. 930—339. Nmandam ett, unuin 
jam Aihenia iraiutalani lic inifilut, ut prima Orntet w/ui 
eontpiciatur in tetaplo MinerviE nppteT ejus timutacnim venff* 
ram; pauIa pj)st auteia eum conteqjuinluT Etimenidet, S^c. 
Sehiita'e DOte. The receaaiona of the chorus wera lermecl 
fUTavaardviis- There is another imtanc* in ihs Ajai, t. 

an. EJ. 
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measured motion, and with the lyric ode filled up 
the vacuity. In the story of the Agamemnon of 
^scbylus, the capture of Troy ia supposed to be 
announced by a fire lighted on the Asiatic Bhore> 
and the transmission of the signal by succesuve 
beacons to Mycena. The signa] is first seen at 
the 21st line, and the herald from Troy itself 
enten at the 486th, and Agamemnon himself at 
the 783rd line. But the practical absurdity of this 
was not felt hy the audience, who, in imagination 
stretched minutes into hours, while they listened 
to the lofty narrative odes of the chorus which 
almost entirely filled up the interspace. Another 
fact deserves attention here, namely, that r^ularly 
on the Greek stage a drama, or acted story, con- 
sisted in reality of three dramas, called together a 
trilogy, and performed consecutively in the course 
of one day. Now you may conceive a tragedy of 
Shokspeare's as a trilogy connected in one single 
representation. Divide Lear into three parts, and 
each would be a play with the ancients ; or take 
the three j^schyleau dramas of Agamemnon, and 
divide them into, or call them, aa many acta, 
and they ti^ether would be one play, (n) The 
first act would comprise the usurpation of jEgis- 
thus, and the murder of Agamemnon ; the second, 
the revenge of Orestes, and the murder of his 
mother ; and the third, the penance and absolu- 
tion of Orestes; — occupying a period of twenty- 
two years. 
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The stage ia Sbakapesre's time vu a naked 
room with a blanket for a curtaia ; but be made it 
a field for monarchs. That Ian of unity, which 
has its foundations, not in the bctitioua necessity 
of cnstom, but in nature itself, the unity of feeling, 
is every where and at all times observed by Shake- 
peare in his plays. Read Romeo and Juliet ; — all 
is youth and spring , — youth with its follies, its vir- 
tues, its precipitancies ;— spring with its odours, ita 
flowers, and its transiency; it is one and the same 
feeling that commences, goes through, and ends the 
play. The old men, the Capulets and the Monta- 
gues, are not common old men ; they have an ea- 
gerness, a bearttnets, a vehemence, the effect of 
spring; with Romeo, his change of passion, bis 
sudden marrit^, and his rash death, are all the ef- 
fects of youth; — ^whilst in Juliet love has all that is 
tender and melancholy in the nightingale, all that 
is volnptaons in the rose, with whatever is sweet in 
the fVesbnesa of spring ; but it ends with a long 
deep sigh like the last breeze of the Italian even- 
ing, (o) This unity of feeling and character per- 
vades every drama of Shakspeare. 

It seems to me that his plays are distingnisbed 
from those of alt other dramatic poets by the fol- 
lowing characteristics : 

1. Expectation in preference to surprise. It is 
like the true reading of the passage; — ' God said, 
Let there be light, and there was It^ht s ' — not there 
tMU light. As the feeling whh vrbicb we startle at 
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a shooting star compared with thai of watching the 
sunrise at the pre-established moment, such and bo 
low is surprise compared with expectation. 

2. Signal adherence to the great law of natnre, 
that all opposites t«nd to attract and temper each 
other. Passion in Shakspeare generally displays 
libertinism, but involves morality; and if there are 
exceptions to this, they are, independently of their 
intrinsic valae, all of them indicative of individual 
character, and, like the farewell admonitions of a 
parent, have an end beyond the parental relation. 
Thus the Comiteas's beautiful precepts to Bertram, 
by elevating her character, raise that of Helena her 
favorite, and soften down the point in her which 
Shakspeare does not mean us not to see, hut to see 
and to forgive, and at length to justify. And so it 
is in Polonius, who is the pereoDified memory of 
wisdom no longer actually possessed. This admi- 
rable character is always misrepresented on the 
stt^. Shakspeare never intended to exhibit him 
as a buffoon; for although it was natural that Ham- 
let, — a young man of fire and genius, detesting for- 
mality, and disUking Polonius on political grounds, 
as imagining that he had assisted bis micle in his 
usurpation, — should express himself satirically, — 
yet this must not be taken as exactly the poet's 
conception of him. In Polonius a certain indura- 
tion of character had arisen from long hahita of bu- 
siness ; but take his advice to Laertes, and Ophe- 
lia's reverence for his memory, and we shall see that 
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he was meant to be represented as i 
somewhat past his faculties, — his recollectiont of 
life all full of wisdom, and showing a knowledge of 
human nature, whilst what immediately takes place 
hefbre him, and escapes irora him, is indicative of 
weaknesa. 

But as ID Homer all the deities are in armour, 
even Venus ; so in Shakspeare all the characters 
are strong. Hence real folly and dulness are made 
by him the vehicles of wisdom. There is no diffi- 
culty for one being a fool to imitate a fool ; but to 
be, remain, tmd speak like a wise man and a great 
wit, and yet so as to give a vivid representation of 
a veritable fool, — hie labor, hoc opus e.it. A 
drunken constable is not uncommon, nor hard to 
draw ; but see and examine what goes to make up 
a Dt^berry. 

S. Keeping at all times in the high road of life, 
^hakspeare has no innocent adulteries, no interest- 
ing incests, no virtuous vice; — he never renders 
that amiable which religion and reason alike teach 
us to detest, or clothes impurity in the garb of vir- 
taie, like Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotzebues of 
the day. Shakspeare's fathers are roused by ingra- 
titude, his husbands stung by unfaithfulness; in 
him, in abort, the affections are wounded in those 
points in which all may, nay, must, feel. Let the 
morality of Shakspeare be contrasted with that of 
the writers of his own, or the succeeding, age, or of 
those of the present day, who boast their superiorily 
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ID this respect. No one can dispute that tbe result 
of Buch a comparison is altogether in favour of 
Shakepeu«; — even the letters of women of high 
rank in Mb age were often coarser than his wri- 
tings. If he occaaionally di^pistB a keen sense of 
delicacy, he never injures the mind ; he ndther ex- 
cites, nor flatters, passion, in order to degrade the 
subject of it; he does not use the ftnlty thing for 
a &ulty purpose, nor carries on warfare against 
virtue, by causing wickedness to appear as no wick- 
edness, through the medium of a morbid sympathy 
with the unfortunate. In Shakspeare vice never 
walks as in twilight; nothing is purposely ont of 
its place; — he inverts not the order of nature and 
propriety, — does not make every magistrate a 
drunkard or glutton, nor every poor man meek, 
humane, and temperate; he has no benevolent 
bntcbers, nor any sentimental rat-catchers. 

4. Independence of the dromadc interest on the 
plot. The interest in the plot is always in &ct on 
account of the characters, not vice verga, as in al- 
most all other writers ; the plot is a mere canvass 
and no more. Hence arises tbe true justiflcation 
of the same stratagem being used in r^ard to Be- 
nedict and Beatrice, — the vanity in each b^ng 
alike. Take sway irom the Much Ado About No- 
thing all that which is not indispensable to the plot, 
either as having little to do with it, or, at best, like 
Di^berry and his comrades, forced into the ser- 
vice, when any other less ingeniously absurd watcb- 
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men and tught-constableB would have angweied the 
mere Decessities of the action ; — take away Bene- 
dict, Beatrice, Dogberry, and the reaotion of th« 
former on the character of Hero, — and what will 
remain? In other nnters the main agent of the 
plot is always the prominent character; in Shak- 
speare it ia bo, or is not bo, as the character is in it- 
self calculated, or not calculated, to form the plot. 
Don John isthemain-Bpringof the plot of this play; 
but he is merely showa-and then withdrawn. 

5. Independence of the interest on the story as 
the ground-work of the plot. Hence Sbakspeare 
never took the trouble of inventing stories. It was 
enough for him to select from those that had been 
already invented or recorded such as had one or 
other, or both, of two recommendations, namely, 
suitableness to his particular purpose, and their be- 
ing parts of popular tradition, — names of which we 
had often heard, and of their fortunes, and as to 
which all we wanted was, to see the man himself. 
So it is just the man himself, the Lear, the Shy- 
lock, the Richard, that Shakspeare makes us for 
the first time acquainted with. Omit the first scene 
in Lear, and yet every thing will remain ; bo the 
first and second scenee in the Merchant of Venice. 
Indeed it is universally true. 

6. Interfusion of the lyrical — that which in its 
very essence is poetical — not only with the drama- 
tic, as in the plays of Metastasio, where at the end 
of the scene comes the aria as the exit speech of 
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the character, — hut also in and through the drama- 
tic. Songs in Sbakspeare are introduced as songs 
only, just as «ongs arain real life, beautifully as some 
of them are characteristic of the person who has 
sung or called for them, as Desdemona's 'Willow,' 
and Ophelia's wild snatches, and the sweet carollingg 
in As You Like It. But the whole of the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream is one continued specimen 
of the dramatized lyrical. And observe how ex- 
quisitely the dramatic of Hotspur, — 

Marry, and I'm glad on't with all my heart ; 
I'd ratbef be a kitten and cr; — mew, &c. 

melts away into the lyric of Mortimer ; — 

I DaderBland thy tooka ; that pretty Welsb 

Which thou pourest down froia these swelliag beavena, 

I am loo peKect ia, &c. 

Henry IV. part i. act lii. ac. i. 

7 . The characters of the dramatis persona, like 
those in real life, are to be inferred by the reader ; 
— they are not told to him. And it is well worth 
remarking that Shakspeare's characters, like those 
in real life, are very commonly misunderstood, and 
almost always understood by different persons in 
different ways. The causes are the same in either 
case. If ynu take only what the friends of the 
character say, you may be deceived, and still more 
so, if that which his enemies say ; nay, even the 
character himself sees himself through the medium 
of his character, and not exactly as be is. Take 
all together, not omitting a shrewd hint from the 
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down or the fool, and perhaps your impression will 
be right ; and ;ou may know whether you have in 
fact discovered the poet's owa idea, by all the 
speeches receiving ligbt from it, and attesting itt 
reality by reflecting it. 
^ . Lastly, in Shakapeare the heterog^eueous is united, 
as it is in nature. You must not suppose a pressure 
or passion always acting on or in the character I — 
passion in Shakspeare is that by which the indivi- 
dual is distinguished from others, not that which 
makes a different kind of him. Shakspeare followed 
the main march oF the human affections. He en- 
tered into no analysis of the passions or faiths of 
men, but assured himself that such and such pas- 
sions and faiths were grounded in our common na- 
ture, and not in the mere accidents of ignorance or 
disease. This is an important consideration, and 
constitutes our Shakspeare the morning star, the 
guide and the pioneer, of true philosophy. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE UPON 

SHAKSPEARE. 

OF that aperaea of writing termed tragi-comedy, 
much has been produced and doomed to the 
shelf. Shakspeare's comic are continually re-acting 
upon hia tragic charactera. Lear, wandering amidst 
the tempest, haa alt hia feelings of distress increaaed 
by the overflowinga of the wild nit of the Fool, as 
vinegar ponred upon wounds exacerbates their pain. 
Thus even his comic hamour tends to the develope- 
ment of tragic paaaion. 

The next characteriatic of Shakspeare b hia 
keeping at all timea in the high road of life, &c. * 
Another evidence of hia exquisite judgment is, that, 
he Bnzes hold of popular tales ; Lear and the Mer- 
chant of Venice were popular tales, but are so ex- 
cellently managed, that both are the representations 
of men in all countries and of all times. 

His dmnas do not arise absolutely out of some 
one extraordinary circumstance, the scenes may 
stand independently of any such one connecting in- 
cident, as faithful repreaentationa of men and man- 
ners. In his mode of drawing characters there are 
no pompoua descriptions of a man by himself; bis 
character is to be drawn, aa in real life, from the 

* See [he foiegoiiig Eaaaj. S. C. 
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whole course of the play, or out of the mouths of 
his enemies or friends. This may be exemplified 
in Polonius, whose character has been often mis- 
repreaeated. Shakspeare never intended him for a 
buffoon, &c.* 

Another excellence of Shakspeare in which no 
writer equals him, is in the language of nature. So 
correct is it, that we can see ourselves in every 
page. The style and manner have also that feUcity, 
that not a sentence can he read, without its being 
discovered if it is Shaksperian. In observation of 
Uving characters — of landlords and postilions 
Fielding has great excellence ; but in drawing from 
his own heart, and depicting that species of charac- 
ter, which no observation could teach, he failed in 
comparison with Richardson, who perpetually places 
himselfi as it were, in a day-dream. Shakspeare 
excels in both. Witness the accuracy of character 
in Juliet's Name ; while for the great characters of 
lago, Othello, Hamlet, Richard III., to which he 
could never have seen any thing similar, he seems 
invariably to have asked himself. How should I act 
or speak in such circumstances ? His'omic cha- 
racters are also peculiar. A drunken constable was 
not uncommon ; but he makes folly a vehicle for 
wit, as in Dogberry ; every thing is a sub-stratum 

* See the Notes cm Hamlet, wbich coQlaia the same 
general view of the character of Poloniua, Ah there are > 
few additional hints in the preieat report, 1 have tbouglil 
it iTortb printiog. S. C. 
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on which his genius can erect the mightiest luper' 
structure. 

To diBtinguish that which is legitimate in Shaks- 
peare from vhat does not belong to him, ne must 
observe his varied images symbolical of novel tnitti, 
thrusting by, and seeming to trip up each other, 
from an impetuosity of thought, producing a flowing 
metre andseldomclosingwiththeline. In Pericles, 
a play written fifty years before, but altered by 
Shakspeare, his additions may be recognised to 
half a lin^ from tbe metre, which has the same 
perfecUon in the flowing continuity of interchange- 
able metrical pauses in bis earliest plays, as in 
Love's Labour Lost.* 

Lastly contrast big morality with the writers of 
his own or of tbe succeeding age &c.f If a man 
speak injuriously of our friend, our vindication of 
him is naturally warm. Shakspeare has been ac- 
cused of profaneness. I for my part have acquired 
from perusal of him, a habit of looking into my own 
heart, and am confident that Shakspeare is an an- 

* Lambcompuing Fletcher witliSUakspeare, writea that; 
" FleCcliei'i ideKi moved alow ; bis reisificatioa, tfaoDgb 
aweet ia tedioaa, il alopi it every turn ; he Ibjb line upon 
line, making np one aftei lb« other, adding image to imaga 
BO deliberate);, cbat we tee their junctnrea, Sbakipeare 
minglea ever; thing, runs line into line, embarTMiea >en- 
teitceB aod metnpbora ; before one idea has bnrac iti ahell, 
uiathet is tiatclied and clamorous for discloaure." CAuroe- 
Uri of Dram. tCriUri, coattmp. with Shalaptan. 

t See the foregoing Eua;. 
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Uior of all others the most calculated to make his 
readers better as nell as viser. 



Shakspeare, posBessed of wit, humour, fancy and 
imagination, built up an outward world from the 
stores within his mind, as the bee finds a hiye* from 
a thousand sweets gathered from a thousand flowers. 
He was not only a great poet, but a great philoso- 
pher. Richard III., lago, and Falstaff are men 
who reverse the order of things, who place intel- 
lect at the head, whereas it ought to follow, like 
Geometry, to prove and to confirm. No man, 
either hero or s^nt, ever acted &om an unmixed 
motive; for let him do what he will rightly, still 
Consdence whispers " it is your duty." Richard, 
laughing at conscience and sneering at religion, felt 
a confidence in his intellect, which urged him to 
commit the most horrid crimes, because he felt him- 
self, although inferior in form and shape, superior 
to those around him ; be felt he possessed a power, 
which they had not. lago, on the same prindple, 
conscious of superior intellect, gave scope to his 
envy, and hesitated not to ruin a gallant, open and 
generous friend in the moment of fehcity, because 
he was not promoted as he expected. Othello was 
superior in place, but I^o felt him to be inferior in 

* Thsre mut bare beeo aome miiUke io the Kport of 
thii MDtmce, DDtesB theie wa* a nomsniar; l«pM of mind on 
th* part of tlM lectuni. 
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intellect, and unrestrained by conscience, trampled 
upon him. — Falstaff, not a degraded man of geniuS) 
like Burns, but a man of degraded genius, with the 
same coosciousness of superiority to his compa* 
niona, fastened himself on a young Prince, to prove 
how much his influence on an heir apparent would 
exceed that of a statesman. With this view he he- 
sitated not to adopt the most contemptihle of all 
characters, that of an open and professed liar: 
even his sensuality was subservient to his intellect; 
for he appeared to drink sack, that he might have 
occasion to show off hia wit. One thing, however, 
worthy of observation, is the perpetual contrast of 
labour in Falstaff to produce wit, with the ease with 
which Prince Henry parries his shafts ; and the 
final contempt which such a character deserves and 
receives from the young king, when Falstaff exhi- 
bits the struggle of inward determination with an 
outward show of humility. 
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VARIOUS attempts have been made to ar- 
range the playe of Shakspeare, each according 
to its priority in time, by proofs derived from ex- 
ternal documents. How onBuccessful tbese attempts 
hme been migbt easily be shewn, not only from the 
widely different results arrived at by men, all deeply 
versed in the black-letter books, old plays, pam- 
phlets, manuscript records and catalogues of that 
age, but also from the fallacious and ud satisfactory 
nature of the facts and assumptions on which the 
evidence rests. In that sige, when the press was 
cbiefiy occupied with controversial or practical di- 
vinity, — when the law, the church and the state 
engrossed all honour and respectability, — when a 
degree of disgrace, leviorqwEdaminfamite macula, 
was attached to the publication of poetry, and even 
to have sported with the Muse, as a private relaxa- 
tion, was supposed to be — a venial fault, indeed, 
yet — something beneath the gravity of a wise man, 
— when the professed poets were so poor, that the 
very expenses of the press demanded the liberality 
of some wealthy individual, so that two thirds of 
Spenser's poetic works, and those roost highly 
praised by his learned admirers and iiiends, re- 
mained for many years in manuscript, and in manu- 
script perished, — when the amateurs of the stage 
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were compaTatiTely few, and therefore for the 
greater part more or leas known to each other, — 
when we know that the playa of Shakspeare, both 
during and after his life, were the property of the 
atage, and published by the players, doubtless ac- 
cording to their notions of acceptability with the 
visitants of the theatre, — in such an age, and under 
Buch circumstances, can an allusion or rererence to 
any drama or poem in the publication of a content' 
porary be received as conclusive evidence, that such 
drama or poeni had at that time been published? 
Or, further, can the priority of publication itself prove 
any thing in favour of actually prior composition ? 

We are tolerably certain, indeed, that the Venus 
and Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece, were his 
twi> earliest poems, and though not printed until 
]593, in the twenty-ninth year of bis age, yet there 
can be little doubt that they had remained by bim in 
manuscript many years. For Mr. Malone has made 
it highly probable, that he had commenced a writer 
for the stage in 1591, when he was twenty seven 
years old, and Shakspeare himself assures ns that 
die Venus and Adonis was the first heir of his in- 
vention.* 

Baffled, then, in the attempt to derive any satis- 
faction from outward documents, we may easily 



• But if the firat beir of m; iareDtion prove deformed, I 
■hall be torr; it had ao aobia a godfather, tec. 

Dedication of the T> and A. to Lmd SonlhmploD, 
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■tuid excused if ne turn our reaearcbes towards 
the internal evidences furnished hj tbe writingB 
themselves, with uo other posiUve data than the 
known facts, that the Venus and Adonis was print- 
ed in 1593, the Rape of Lucrece in 1594, and that 
the Romeo and Juliet had appeared in 1595, — and 
with no other presumptions than that the poems, 
his very first productions, were written many years 
earlier, — (for who can believe that Shakspcare 
could have remained to his twenty-ninth or thir- 
tieth year without attempting poetic composition of 
any kind?} — and that between these and Romeo 
and Juliet there had intervened one or two other 
dramas, or the chief materials, at least, of them, 
although they may very possibly have appeared 
after the success of the Romeo and Juliet and ^me 
other circumstances had given the poet an authority 
with the proprietors, and created a prepossesaiou 
in his favour with the theatrical audiences. 



CLASSIFICATION ATTEMPTBD, 1802 

First Epoch. 
The London Prodigal. 
Cromwell. 

Henry VI., three parts, first edition. 
The old King John. 
Edward III. 

The old Taming of the Shrew. 
Pericles. 
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All these are transit ion- works, Uehergangneerkt ; 
not his, yet of him. 

Second Epoch. 
All's Well That Ends Well ;~but afterwards 

worked up afresh, {umgearbeilei) especially 

Parolles. 
The Two GentlemeQ of Verona ; a sketch. 
Romeo and Juliet ; first draft of it. 

Third Epoch 
rises into the full, although youthful, Shakspeare ; 
it was the negative period of bis perfection. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

Twelfth Night. 

As You Like It. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Richard 11. 

Henry IV. and V. 

Henry VIIL; GelegenheiUgedieht. 

Romeo and Juliet, as at present 

Merchant of Venitx. 

Fourth Epoch. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 
Merry Wives of Windsor ; first edition. 
Henry VI.; rifaemento. 

Fifth Epoch. 
The period of beauty was now past ; and that of 
Sciyinjt and grandeur succeeds. 
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Lear. 

Mccbeth. 
Hamlet, 
'nraon of Athens; an after vibration of 

Hamlet. 
Troilus and Cresaida; Uebergang tn die 

The Roman Plays. 
King John, as at present. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 1 , ... 

' \wngeaTbeitet. 

Taming of the Shrew. J 

Measure for Measure. 
Othello. 
Tempest. 
Winter's Tale. 
Cymheline. 



CLASSIFICATION ATTEMPTED, 1610. 

Shakspeare'a earliest dramas I take to bci 

Love's Lahour's Lost. 

All's Well That Ends Well. 

Comedy of Errors. 

Romeo and Juliet. 
In the second class I reckon 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

As Yon Like It. 

Tempest. 

Twelfth Night. 
In the third, as indicating a greater energy — not 



merely of poetry, but— H>f all the world of thought, 
yet still vith soine of the groning p^s, and the 
awkwardaess of growth, I place 

Troilna and Cresaida. 

Cymbeline. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

Taming of the Shrew. 
In the fourth, I place the plays conttuning the 
gmteat characters ; 

Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 
Aud lastly, the historic dramas, in order to be able 
to show my reasons for rejecting some whole plays, 
and very many scenes in others. 

CLASSIFICATION ATTEMPTED, 1819. 

I think Shakspeare's earliest drunatic attempt — 
perhaps even prior in conception to the Venus and 
Adonis, and planned before he left Stratford — was 
Love's Labour's Lost. Shortly afterwards I sup- 
pose Pericles and certain scenes in Jeronymo to 
have been produced ; and in the same epoch, I place 
the Winter's Tale and Cymheline, differing from 
the Pericles by the entire rifacimento of it, when 
Shakspeare's celebrity as poet, and his interest, 
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no less than bis jnflueace as manager, enabled him 
to bring forward the laid by labours of his youth. 
The example of Titus Andronicua, which, as well 
as JeronymO) was most popular in Shakapeare's 
first epoch, had led the young dramatist to the 
lawless mixture of dates and manners. In this 
same epoch I should place the Comedy of Errors, 
remarkable as being the only speramen of poetical 
farce in our langu^e, that is, intentionally such ; 
so that all the distinct kinds of drama, which might 
be educed a priori, have their representatives in 
Shakspeare's works. I say intentionally such; for 
many of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, and the 
greater part of Ben Jonson's comedies are farce- 
plots. I add All's Well that Ends Well, originally 
intended as the counterpart of l.ove's Labour's 
Lost, Taming of the Shrew, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Much Ado About Nothiog, and Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Second Epoch. 

Richard II. 

King John. 

Henry VI., — rifacimenio only. 

Richard III. 

Third Epoch. 
Henry IV. 
Henry V. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Henry VIII., — a sort of historical masque, or 
show play. 
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Fourth Epoch 
givea all the graces and facilities of a genius in iiill 
posseBsion and habitual exercise of power, and pe- 
culiarly of the feminiiie, the lady's character. 

Tempest. 

Ab You Like It. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Twelfth Night, 
and, finally, at its very point of culmination, — 

. Hamlet. 
Macbeth. 

Othello. 

Last Epoch, 
when the energies of intellect in the cycle of genius 
were, though in a rich and more potentiated form, 
becoming predominant over paGsion and creative 
flelf-manifestation . 

Measure for Measure. 

Timon of Athens. 

Coriolanua. 

JutiuB Csesar. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Troilas and Cressida. 
Merdful, wonder-making Heaven I what a mar» 
was this Shakspeare! Myriad-minded, indeed, he 
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^ I ^riERE ia a sort of improbability with which 
-M. we are shocked in dramatic representation, 
not leas than in a narrative of real life. Conse- 
quently, there muat be rules respecting it ; and aa 
rules axe nothing but means to an end previously 
ascertained — (inattention to which simple truth has 
been the occasion of all the pedantry of the French 
school}, — we must first determine what the imme- 
diate end or object of the drama is. And here, as 
I have previoueiy remarked, I find two extremes 
of critical decision; — the French, which evidently 
presupposes that a perfect delusion is to be aimed 
at, — an opinion which needs no tresh confutation; 
and the exact opposite to it, brought forward by 
Dr. Johnson, who supposes the auditors throughout 
ia the full reflective knowledge of the contrary. 
In evincing the impos»bility of delusion, he makes 
no sufiicient allowance for an intermediate state, 
which I have before distinguished by the term, 
illusion, and hare attempted to illustrate its quality 
and character by reference to our mental state, 
when dreaming. In both cases we simply do not 
judge the imagery to be unreal ; there is a n^ative 
reality, and no more. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to prevent the mmd from placing itself, or being 
placed, gradually in that state in which the images 
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have 8uch negatire reality for the auditor, destroys 
this illusion, and is dramatically improbable. 

Now the prodnction of this effect — a sense of 
improbability — will depend on the degree of excite- 
ment in which the mind is supposed to be. Many 
things would be intolerable in the first scene of a, 
play, that would not at all interrupt our enjoyment 
in the height of the interest, when the narrow 
cockpit may be made to hold 

Tbe raity field of France, or we m^j cnm 
Within its wooden O, tiie very casqaei, 
TbaC did Effrigbt ibe ail al Agiocourt. 

Again, on the other hand, many obvious improba- 
bilities will be endured, as belonging to the ground' 
work of tbe story rather than to the drama itself, 
in tbe first scenes, which would disturb or disen- 
trance us from all illusion in the acme of our ex- 
dtement; as for instance, Lear's divimon of his 
kingdom, and tbe banishment of Cordelia. 

But, although the other excellences of the drama 
besides this dramatic probability, as unity of in- 
terest, with distinctness and subordination of the 
characterB, and appropriateness of style, are all, so 
far as they tend to increase tbe inward excitement, 
means towards accomplishing the chief end, that of 
producing and supporting this willing illusion, — yet 
they do not on that account cease to be ends them- 
selves; and we must remember that, as such, they 
carry their own justification with them, as long as 
they do not contravene or interrupt the total illusion. 
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It is not even always, or of neceaBity, an objection 
to them, that they prevent the illtiaion from rising 
to as great a height as it might otheraise have 
attained ; — it ia enough that they are aimply com- 
patible with as high a d^T'ee of it as ia requisite 
for the purpose. Nay, upon particular occasions, 
a palpable improbability may be hazarded by a 
great genius for the express purpose of keeping 
dowb the interest of a merely instrumental scene, 
which would otherwise make too great an impres- 
non for the harmony of the «itire illusion. Had 
the panorama been invented in the time of Pope 
Leo X., Raffael would sUll, I doubt not, have 
smiled in contempt at the regret, that the broom- 
twigs and scrubby bushes at the back of some of 
his grand pictures were not as probable trees u 
those in the exhibition. 

The Tempest is a spenmen of the purely ro- 
mantic drama, in which the interest is not historical, 
or dependent upon fidelity af portraiture, or the 
natural conneuon ^ events, — but is a birth of the 
imagination^ and rests only on the coaptation and 
nnion (^ the elements granted to, or assumed by, 
the poet. It is a species of drama which owes no 
allegiance to time or space, and in which, therefore, 
errors of chronolc^ and geography — no mortal 
■ins in any species — are venial faults, and count 
for nothing. It addresses itself entirely to the 
imaginative faculty ; and although the illusion may 
be assisted by the effect on the senses of the com- 
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plicated icenery and decorationa of modern times, 
yet tbis sort of auiBtance is dangerous. For tiie 
principal and only geniune excitement ought to 
come from within, — from the mored and sympa- 
tiietic im^nation ; whereas, where so much is ad- 
dressed to the mere external senses of seeing and 
hearing, the spiritual viuon is apt to languish, uid 
the attraction &om without will withdraw the mind 
from the proper and only 1egitimat« interest which 
is intended to spring from within. 

The romance opens with a husy scene admirahly 
appropriate to the kind of drama, and giving, as it 
were, the key-note to the whole harmony. It pre- 
pares and initiates the excitement required for the 
entire piece, and yet does not demand any thing 
from the spectators, which their previous hahits 
had not fitted them to understand. It is the bustlo 
of a tempest, firom which the real horrors are ab- 
stracted; — therefore it is poetical, though not in 
strictness natural — (iJie distinction to which I have 
so often alluded) — and is purposely restrained from 
concentering the-intereat on itself, hut used merely 
as an induction or tuning for what is to follow. 

In the second scene, Prospero's speeches, till the 
entrance of Ariel, contain the finest example, I re- 
member, of retrospective narration for the purpose 
of exuting immediate interest, and putting the 
audience in possession of all the information neces- 
sary for the understanding of the plot.* Ohservet 

' Pni, Mark hit coDdttioa, and til' eveatj tbcDtellme, 
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t(Ks ^c ftattwi pr(rf)atHlity of die moment choaeD 
bj Prospero (the very Shakspeare himself, as it 
were, of the tempest) to open oat the trnUi to his 
dangliter, bis own romantic bearing-, and how ocan' 
{tietely any thing that might have been disagreeable 
to OB in the magician, is reconciled and shaded in 
the humanity and natural feelings of the father. 
In the very first speech of Miranda the simplidty 
mai tendemesg of her character are at once lud 
open ; — it would have beea lost in direct contact 
with the agitation of the first scene. The opinion 
ODce prevailed, but, happily, is aovr abandoned, that 
Fletcher alone wrote for women; — the truth is, that 
with very few, and those partial, exceptions, the fe- 
male characters in the plays of Beaumont and Flet- 
cho' are, when of the light kind, net decent ; wh^ 
heroic, complete viragos. But in Shakspeare all the 
elements of womanhood are holy, and there is the 
sweet, yet dignified feeUng of all that eontimtaiat 
society, as sense of ancestry and of sex, with a pu- 



If ihis might be a btotlier. 
Xflro. I ahonld lin, 

To think but nob[; of my gTBodiDOlIieT ; 
Good wombs hne bore bad »od*. 
Pro. Nov the conditioo, &c 
Theobald baa a note upon this paawge, and uggests that 
Sbakipeare placed it thus : — 

Fn. Good noroba h«Te bora bad bom,— 
Saw the con dittos. 
Hi. Coleiidge writes id llie margia : ' I caonot bnt btlieva 
that Theobald ii quite right.'— £d. 
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rity unaisailable by sophistry, because it r^ta not 
in the analytic processes, but is that sane equipoise 
of the faculties, during which the feeling* are re- 
presentative of all past experience, — not of the in- 
dividual only, but of all those by whom she has been 
educated, and their predecessors even up to the first 
mother that lived. Shakspeare saw that the want 
of prominencct which Pope notices for aarcasin, was 
the blessed beauty of tbe woman's character, and 
knew that it arose not from any deficiency, but irom 
tbe more exquisite harmony of all the parts of the 
moral being constituting one living total of bead 
and heart. He has drawn it, indeed, in all its dis- 
tinctive energies of faith, patience, constancy, forti- 
tude, — shown in all of them as following tbe heart, 
which gives its results by a nice tact and happy in- 
tuition, without the intervention of tbe discursive 
faculty, sees all things in and by the light of the 
affections, and errs, if it ever err, in tbe exaggera- 
tions of love alone. In all the Shakspearian wo- 
men there is essentially the same foundation and 
principle; the distinct individuality and variety are 
merely the result of the modification of circum- 
atances, whether in Miranda tbe muden, in Imogen 
the wife, or in Katherinc the queen. 

But to return. The appearance and characters 
of tbe super or nltra-natural servants are finely con- 
trasted. Ariel has in every thing the airy tint which 
gives tbe name ; and it is worthy of remark that 
Miranda is never directly brought Into comparison 
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with Ariel, lest the natural and human of the one 
and the supernatural of the other should tend to 
neutralize each other ; Caliban, on the other hand, 
is all earth, ail condensed and gross in feelings and 
images ;(^) he has the dannings of understanding 
without reason or the moral sense, and in him, as in 
eome brute animals, this advance to the intellectual 
faculties, without the moral sense, is marked by the 
appearance of vice. For it is in the primacy of 
the moral being only that man is truly human ; in 
his intellectual powers he is certainly approached by 
the bmtes, and, man's whole system duly considered, 
those powers cannot be considered other than means 
to an end, that is, to morality. 

In this scene, as it proceeds, is displayed the im- 
pression made by Ferdinand and Miranda on each 
other ; it is love at first sight ; — 

at Ibe Gnt light 
The; hate cbang'd eyes : — 
and it appears to me, that in all cases of real'love, 
it is at one moment that it takes place. That mo- 
ment may have been prepared by previous esteem, 
admiration, or even affection, — yet love seems to 
require a momentary act of volition, by which a 
tacit bond of devotion is imposed, — a bond not to be 
thereafter broken without violating what should be 
sacred in our nature. How finely is the true Shak- 
spearian scene contrasted with Dryden's vulgar al- 
teration of it, in which a mere ludicrous psycholo- 
^cal experiment, as it were, is tried — displaying 
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nothing but indelicocr witbout puiion. Froflpero's 
interruption of the conrtship has often seemed to 
me to have no sufGcient motive; still his alleged 

lest loo ligbt winning 
Make ifae prize light — 

is enough for the ethereal connections of the n>< 
inantic imagination, although it wonld not be so for 
the historical.* The whole courting seene, indeed, 
in the beginning of the third act, between the lovovi 
is a masterpiece ; and the first dawn of disobedience 
in the mind of Miranda to the command of her fa- 
ther is very finely drawn, so as to seem the woiling 
of the Scriptural command 7*16011 $hali Uavt Ja- 
Aer and mother, ike. 1 with what exquisite pu- 
rity this scene is conceived and executed ! Siaks- 
peare may sometimes be gross, but I boldly say 
that he is always moral and modest Alas I in this 
our day decency of manners b preserved at the ex- 
pense of morality of heart, and deUcacies for vice 
are allowed, whilst grossnesB against it is hypocriti- 
cally, or at least morbidly, condemned. 

In this play are admirably sketched the vices ge- 

■ Fer. Yea, failb, ud >[1 his I.ordi, the Dake of Miho, 
And hie brsTC ton, being twain. 
Tbeobald nnurki tfau no body iras lost in Ibe wieck ; and 
yet that DO such chBracler is inlioduced in the fable, ai the 
Dnke of Milan's aan. Mr C- notes : ' Musi not Ferdinand 
laTc belisved he was loil in tbe fleet tbac the tempest tcat- 
tnedV— £d. 
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Kcrally accompanying a low degree of civilizatioD ; 
and in the first scene of the second act Shakspeare 
has, as io many other places, shown the tendency 
in bad men to indulge in scorn and contemptuouB 
expressions, as a mode of getting rid of their own 
oneasy feelings of iaferiority to tbe good, and also, 
by making the good ridiculous, of rendering the 
transition of others to wickedness easy. Shakspeare 
never puts habUual scorn into the mouths of other 
than bad men, as here in the instances of Antonio 
and Sebastian. The scene of the intended assatsi- 
lution of Alonxo and Goozalo is an exact counter- 
part of the scene between Macbeth and his lady, 
only pitched in a lower key throughout, as designed 
to be frustrated and concealed, and exhibiting the 
same profound management in the manner of fami- 
liarizing a mind, not immediately recipient, to the 
anggestion of guilt, by associating the proposed 
crime with something ludicrous or out of place,^ 
aranething not habitually matter of reverence. By 
this kind of sophistry the imag^ation and iancy are 
first bribed to contemplate the suggested act, and 
at length to become acquunted with it. Observe 
bow the effect of this scene is heightened by con- 
trast with another counterpart of it in tow hfe, — 
that between the conspirators Stephano, Caliban, 
and Trinculo in the second scene of the third act, 
in which there are the same essential characteristics. 
In this play and in tins scene of it are also shown 
the iprings of the vulgar in politics, — of tbat kind 
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of polices which is inwoven with human nature. In 
hie treatment of tfaia subject, wherever it occurs, 
Shakapeore is quite peculiar. In other writers «e 
find the particular opinions of the individual ; in 
Massinger it is rank republioanism ; in Beaumont 
and Fletcher even jnrs dimno principles are carried 
to excess ; — but Shakspeare never promulgates anjr 
party tenets. He is always the philosopher and 
the morahst, but at the same time with a profound 
veneration for all the established institutions of so- 
ciety, and for those classes which form the perma- 
nent elements of the state — especially never intro' 
ducing a profesuonal character, as such, otherwise 
than as respectable. If he must have any name, he 
should he styled a plutosophical aristocrat, delight- 
ing in those hereditary institutiuu which have a 
tendency to bind one ag% to another, and in that 
distincdon of ranks, of which, althongh few may be 
in possession, all enjoy the advantages. Hence, 
again, you will observe the good nature with which 
he seems always to make sport with the passions 
and follies of a mob, as with an irrational anima). 
He is never angry with it, but hugely content with 
holding up its absurdities to its face ; and sometimes 
ydu may trace a tone of almost affectionate superi- 
ority, something like that in which a father speaks 
of the rogueries of a child. See the good-humoured 
way in which he describes Stephano passing from 
the most licentious freedom to absolute despotism 
over Triaculo and Caliban. The truth is, Shaks- 
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peue's eharacterg are all genera intensely indivi' 
duslieed ; the results of meditation, of which obser' 
vation supplied tbe draper; and the colours neces' 
Btrj to combine them with each other. He had 
Ttrtually surveyed all the great compouent powers 
and impulses of human nature, — had seen that their 
different combinations and subordinations were in 
foot the individualizers of men, and showed how 
their barmony was produced by reciprocal dispro- 
portions of excess or deficiency. The lang^iage in 
which these truths are expressed was not drawn 
from any set fiishion, but from the profbundest 
depths of his moral bein^, and is therefore for all 
ages. 



LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

THE characters in this play are either imper- 
sonated out of Shakspeare's own multifor- 
mis by imaginative self-position, or out of such •• 
a eoontry town and schoolboy's observation might 
supply. — the curate, the schoolmaster, the Ar- 
mado, (who even in my time was not extinct in the 
cheaper inns of North Wales) and so on. The 
satire is chiefly on follies of words. Biron and 
Rosaline are evidently the pre-eiistent state of 
Benedict and Beatrice, and so, perhaps, is Boyet 
of Lafeu, and Costard of the Tapster in Measure 
for Measure; and the frequency of the rhymes, 
the sweetness as well as the smoothness of tlie 
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metre, and the number of acute aud fandiiilly illus- 
trated aphorisms, are all as they ought to l>e in a 
poet's youth. True genius begins by geueraliniig 
and condens ing ; it ends in reaiizmg and expanding. 
It first collects the seeds. 

Yet if this juvenile drama had been the only one 
extant of our Shakspeare, and we possessed the 
tradition only of his riper works, or accounts ot 
tbem in writers who bad not even mendoned this 
play, — how many of Shakspeaie's characteriBtic 

C features might we not still have discovered in 
Lore's Labour's Lost, though as in a portrait taken 
of bim in his boyhood. 

I can never sufficiently admire the wonderful 
activity of thought throughout the whole of the 
first scene of the play, rendered natoral, as it is, 
by the choice of the characters, and the whimsical 
determinatian on which the drama is founded. A 
whimsical detennination certainly; — yet not alto- 
gether so very improbable to those who are con- 
versant in the history of the middle ages, with 
their Courts of Love, and all that lighter drapery 
of chivalry, which engaged even mighty kings wjUi 
a sort of serio-comic interest, and may well be 
supposed to have occupied more completely the 
smaller princes, at a time when the noble's or 
prince's court contained the only theatre of the 
domain or principality. This sort of story, too, 
was admirably suited to Shakapeare's times, when 
the English court was still the foster-mother of the 
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state sod the muses; and whea, in consequence, 
the cmirtiers, and men of rank and fashion, affected 
s display of wit, point, and sententious observation, 
that would be deemed intolerable at prraent, — but 
in wbicli a hundred years of controversy, involving 
every gjeat political, and every dear domestic, in- 
terest, had trained all but the lonest classes to 
participate. Add to this the very style of the 
■ermoos of the time, and the eagerness of the Pro- 
teatAuts to distinguish themselves by long and fre- 
quent preaching, and it nill be found that, from the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the abdication of James II. 
no country ever received such a national educataon 
M England. 

Hence the comic matter chosen in the first in- 
stance is a riilinilniiB inj''^ti "P °r ^pery_ of this 

opposition of thoughts, together with a T"«lting the 
most of evety conception or image, by expressing 
it under the least expected property belonging to 
it, and this, again, rendered speciaUy absurd by 
being applied to the most current subjects and oc- 
currences. The phrases and modes of combination _ 
in argument were caught by the most ignorant 
from the custom of the age, and their ridiculous 
misapplication of them ia most amusingly exhibited 
in Costard; whilst examples suited only to the. 
gravest propositions and impersonations, or apos- 
trophes to abstract thoughts impersonated, which 
are in fact the natural language only of the most 
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Tehemeot agitations of the mind, are adopted hj 
the coxcombry of Armado as mere artifices of 
orQament. 

The same kind of intellectual actaon is exhibited 
in a more serious and elevated strain in many 
other parts of this play. Biron'a speech, at the end 
of the fourth act is an eiUliUeilt spedmea of it. 
Tt ia Ingjp i-lfitTip d in rhetoric: — but observe how 
Shakspeare, in bis two-fold bdn p- of poet an d 
{ihUoiopherj^aBftilB, himulf «f-i» to cuuieji piu- 
found truths in the mo8i livelj_ images, — the whole 
remaining faithfii] to the character supposed to 
utter the lines, and the expressions themseWes 
constituting a. further developement of that chaiac* 
ter:— 

Other sIcnT iTta cntirelj keep (hs brain : 
And therefore BndJDg baiTea pnctiieri. 
Scarce iheir ■ huTest of theii he>Tj toiJ : 

IJTes not alone immored in the htaia ; 

But, with Ihe moiion of all elementa, 

CoDiMi Bi gnifl u thought is cTei; power ; 

And giTea to eveTji power i double power. 

Above tbeir functiom and their offieei. 

It add! B precioDi leeing to the eye, 

A lorer'i eyei will gue an eagle blind; 

A lorer't ear will hen the loweit lound. 

When the luipicioue tread of theft ij elopp'd : 

LoTe's feeling ia more aott and uniible, 

Than are the lender hami of cockled uulei 

I.ote'i tongue provea daiQl; Bacchus grou in lut«i 

For Taioui, ii not lore n Hercaiee, 

Still climbing trees in tbs Hmperidei t 
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Snbtls ai Sphiax; a> iweet uid mnsinl, 
A> bright Apollo'i lute, itcDDg with hi* btit; 
And wbeo love apcRka, th« voice of all the godi 
Makea beaTeu dioway with the haimonj. 
Never durst poet tonch ■ pen to write, 
DntiJ his ink were tepipei'd with love'i aighi ; 
O, then his linei would riviih uvige eiri. 
And plant in lyraati mild humititj. 
From women'a ejn this doctrine I derive : 
Tfaej ipaikle ilill the right Framethein fire ; 
Tbej art the baoki, the irta, the academes. 
That shew, contaio, ud noarish all the world ; 
£!•», DQue at all id aught provea eiceltent ; 
Than feola jon were theae women to forawear ; 
Or, keeping whit is awom, ;ou will prove bole. 
For wiadom'i sake, a word thai all men love ; 
Ot for love'i aake, a word that loves all men ; 
Or for men's aake, the aalhora of these women j 
Or women'a aake, h; whom we men are men ; 
Let as once lose out oathe, to find oarselves. 
Or bIm we lose oaiselfea to keep our ootba : 
It ii religion, lo he Ihui forsworn : 
For charity itself fulfils the law : 
And who can saver love from chatitj 1 — 

This is quite a study; — sometimes yon Bee this 
youthful ga^ of poetry connecting disparate thonghti 
purely by means of resemblances in the words ex- 
pressing them, — a thing in character in lighter 
comedy, especially of that kind in which Shakspeare 
delights, namely, the purposed display of nit, though 
sometimes, too, disfig^riDg bts gray er juseoes ; — but 
more often you may see him donbli^^ the natural 
connectitm or order of logical consequence io the 
^sa|{UlS iiT'ltie mUoduction of an arti ficial and 
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songtit for reBemblance ic the words, as, f<tf in- 
■tance, in the third liae of the play, — 

And (lieD gnca qb id the diagnce of death; — 

this being a figure often h&ving its force and pro- 
priety, as justified by the law of passion, which, 
inducing in the mind an unusual activity, seeks 
for means to waste its superfluity,~~when in the 
highest degree — in lyric repetitions and sublime 
tautology — fal her feet he bowed, he fill, he lay 
down]f at ker fiet he hoaed, he fill; where he 
bowed, there he fill down dead), — and, in lower 
d^rees, in making the words themselTes the sub- 
jects and materials of that surplus action, and for 
the same cause that agitates our limbs, and forces 
our Tery gestures into a tempest in states of high 
exdtem^t. 

The mere style of namtion in Love's Labour's 
Lost, like that of ^geon in the first scene of the 
Comedy of Errors, and of the Captain in the 
second scene of Macbeth, seems imitated with its 
defects and its beauties_:Ccilin Sir "Pjiilip SiTnay- 
'whose Arcadia, though not then published, was 
already well known is manuscript copies, and could 
hardly have escaped the notice and admiration of 
Shakspeare as the friend and client of the Earl of 
Southampton. The chief defect consists in the 
parenUies£a_(md parenthetic ^hr'ightf ""■* .i^.— Jj^ 
tions, salted neither to the passion _rfthe apeak <>r, 
nor the puipose of the {lersoD to whom the infor'- 
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m^ion is to be ^ven, but manifestly betraying the 
Tinthor himsetf. — Uut Tjv way of contmo'oua unTef-' 
song, but^palpably, and so as to show themselTes 
addressed to the general reader. However, it is 
not uDimportant to notice how strong a {presump- 
tion the diction and allusions of this play afford, 
tliat, though Shakspeare's acquirements in the dead 
languages might not he such as we suppose in a 
learned education, his habita had, nevertheless, 
hegSL-Schokf^iC) and those of a student. For a 
young author's first work almost always bespeaks 
his recent pursuits, and his first observations of 
life are either drawn from the immediate employ- 
ments of his youth, and from the characters and 
images most deeply impressed on his mind in the 
situations in which those employments had placed 
him ;— or else they are fixed on such objects and 
occurrences in the world, as are easily connected 
with, and seem to bear upon, his studies and the 
hitherto exclusive subjects of his meditation. Just 
as Ben Jonson, who applied himself to the drama 
ailer having served in Flanders, fills his earliest 
plays with true or pretended soldiers, the wrongs 
and neglects of the former, and the absurd boasts 
and knavery of their counterfeits. So Lessing's 
first comedies are placed in the universities, and 
consist of events and characters conceivable in an 
academic life. 

I will only further remark the sweet and tem- 
pered gravity, with which Shakspeare in the end 
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dnwB the only fitting moral which such a drama 
affiirded> Here Rosaliae rises up to tlw full faeigLl 
oTBefttrice: — 

iloi, Ofl hsTit I heard of ;oii,iiiT lord Biran, 
Before I Mw joa, tnd the woild'i iiige tangae 
Piaclaimi yoa for & man replele with moclui 
Fall of companHna, and wounding flonu. 
Which you on kII eBtat» will eiecule 
That lie wilhin (be mercy of jonr nit : 
To weed this wormivood from joni frnitfiil brain. 
And iberewithal, to win me, if ;ou pteate, 
(Without the which I am not Ut be won,) 
You shall thia twelramoDtb tenn fiom day te d^ 
Vijit the Bpaechleis tick, and ttill converae 
With grOBning wretchei ) and your talk shall be, 
With all the fierce endeaTour of your wit, 
To enfoTca the pained impotsot to smite. 

Birm. To move wild laughter in the throat of death 7 
II cannot bo ; it is impo»ible ; 
Mirth cannot mare a soul in agony. 

Rot. Why, that's the way to choke a giUng ^rit. 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace, 
Which shallaw laughing hearers gire to fooll : 
A jest's prosperity liea in the ear 
Of him that heart it, neier in the tongne 
Ofhim that makes it; then, if sickly ears, 
Deaf 'd with the clamors of their own dear groans. 
Will bear yonr idle scorns, cod tin ue then. 
And I will haie yon, and that fault wilhsl ; 
But, if they will not, throw away that spirit. 
And I shall And yon empty of that fault. 
Bight joyfnl of yonr rcbrmation. 

Act V. sc. 2. In Biron's speech to the Princess : 

— and, therefore, like the eye. 
Fall of ttro^g shapes, of bahita, and of formi — 
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Edtfaer read *tratf, which I prefer ; or throw Jull 
b&ck to the preceding lines, — 

like ihasje.fuU 
Of itnjing ahipei, &c. 

In the same scene : 

Btmn, And wh&l to me, mj love ^ uid wbkl to me t 
B^u Yoa most be pui^d too, joai aina are imk ; 

Ycra mra atttiDt with bolt and perjaij i 

Tbetefon, if you m; inoai mean to get, 

A twelvemonth iliail ;on apead, and never leat. 

But leek the near; beds of people tick. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, about the propriety 
of expunging this speech of Rosaline's ; it soils the 
very page that retains it. But I do not agree vritb 
Warburtoa and others in striking out t^e preceding 
line also. It is quite in Birou's character; and 
Rosaline not answering it immediately, Dumain 
takes up the question far lum, and, after he and 
Longaville'are answered, Biron, with evident pro- 
priety, Bays J — 

SludWmj miatreas! tec. 



MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 



Her. O onwa 1 loo high to be entbrall'd to low — 
Lyu Or elae miigrafted, in i«epect at jean; 
Ht. O apile ! too old lo be engag'd to joung — t 
Lyi. Oi else it stmdjipiu the cboice of ftiaub , 
Hit. Oliell ! ID chu»e loie bj anothei'a eye '. j. 
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THERE is no aathority for any alteration ;— bat 
I never can help feeling how great an improre- 
ment it would be, if the two former of Hennia'a excla- 
mations were omitted; — the third and only appropri- 
ate one would then become abeauty, and most natural. 

lb, Helena's speech : — 

I will go tell him of fair HeimiB'i flight. Sic. 
J am convinced that Shakspeare availed himself of 
the title of this play in his own mind, and worked 
upon it as a dream throughout, hut especially, and, 
perhaps, unpleasingly, in this broad determination 
of ungrateful treachery in Helena, so undisguisedly 
avowed to herself, and this, too, after the witty cool 
philosophizing that precedes. The act itself is 
natural, and the resolve so to act is, I fear, likewise 
too true a picture of the lai hold which principles 
have on a woman's heart, when oppaBed~to, or even 
separated from, passion and inclination. For women 
are less hypocrites to their own minds than men 
are, because in general they feel less proportionate 
abhorrence of moral evil in and for itself, and more 
of its outward consequences, as detection, and loss 
of character than men, — their natures being almost 
wholly extroitive. Still, however just in itself, the 
representation of this is not poetical ; we shrink 
from it, and cannot harmonize it with the ideal. 

Act. ii. sc. I. Theobald's edition. 



7%rough bush, through briar — 
Through flood, through fire — 
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What a. noble pair of ears this vtordiy Theobald 
must hare had I The eight ampfaimBcera or cre- 

""" OvSrhni, iverdile, 

Thoro' bush, thoro' brtar, 
Ovir park, avSr pale, 
Thorfi' flo"bd, thorS' fire- 
have a delightful effect on the eqr in their iweet 
traosititm to the trochaic, — 
I d8 wander ev'ry wher6 
Swifter than t^e moonSs spheri!, &c. — 
The last words as sustaining the rhyme, must be 
considered, as in 1^ they are, trochees in time. 

It may be worth while to give some correct 
examples in English of the principal metrical 
feet:— 

Pyrrhic or Dibrach, 00 = WWj?, tpMt. 
Tribrach, u u u = n^Uidp, hastily pronounced. 
Iambus « — = delight. 
Trwchee,— « = tightly. 
Spondee, — — = God spake. 
The paucity of spondees in single words in English 
and, indeed, in the modem langus^^es in general, 
makes, perhaps, the greatest distinction, metrically 
considered, between them and the Greek and Latin. 
Dactyl, — o u — merrilp. 
Aaapsst, u o — = i prdpas, or the first three 
syllables of cSrSmony," 

• WiittcD probibly bjr mUuke for " ciifmonioui." 
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Amphibrachys, o — u ^ dSRghtf&L 

Amphimacer, — u — = oeir kill. 

Antibacchiaa, u = thi Ldrd God. 

Bacchius, u = Hihellyn. 

Molossus, ^ John Jatnei Jonei, 

These simple feet may suffice for understanding' 
the metres of Shakspeare, for the greater part at 
least ; — but Milton cannot be made barmomously 
inteUigible without the composite feet, the Ionics, 
Fteous, and Epitrites, 

lb. sc. 2. Titania's speech : — (Theobald adopt* 
ing Warburton's reading.) 

Which she, with prettj aad with Bwimming gate 

Foltying (her womb thea rich with mj joong iquire) 

Would imitate. Sic. 
Oh I oh I Heaven have mercy on poor Shakspeare, 
and also on Mr. Warburton's mind's eye ! 

Act. V. BC. 1. Theseus' speech :— (Theobald.) 

And whM poor [wiJIiD;] dut; eaiuiot do, 
Nabte reapect t&kca it in might, not merit. 
To my ears it would read far more Shakspearion 
thus: — 

And what poor doty cannot do, ytt vtvM, 
Noble reapect, Sec. 
lb. BC. 2. 
Puck. Now the hongry lion roara, 

And the wolf behowla the moon ; 
Whilst the heavy plooghman anorea 
All with weary task foredoae, &c. 
Very Aoacreon in perfectness, proportion, grace, 
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and spontaneity t So far it is Greek ; — but then 
add, I what wealth, what wild ranging, and yet 
what compreBBion and condensation of, English 
fancy I In truth, there is nothing in Anacreon 
more perfect than these thirty tines, or half so rich 
and ImaginatiTe. Hiey form a speckleu diamond. 



COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

THE myriadioiDded man, our, and all men's, 
Shakspeare, has in this piece presented us 
with a legitimate farce in exactest c onson a nce wit h 
the 'philo8ophical_£;iQci£'le|^ , an^ ch ar a cter «f Uroa, 
~ai'dTstiiiguished from comedy and from entertain- 
ments. A proper farce is mainly distinguished from 
comedy by the license allowed, and even required, 
in the fable, in order to produce strange and 
langhahle situations. The.stptyjieed not be pro- 
bable, it is enough that it is possible. A com edy 
-^wotdd scarcely allow even the.two Antipholuses; be- 
iSiise, although there have been instances of ahnost 
indistinguishable likeness in two persons, yet these 
are mere individual accidents, cattu lvdmti» natu- 
re, and the tiervm will not excuse the innerinmile. 
Bnt &rce dares add the two Droroios, and is justi- 
6ed in so doing by the laws of its end and constitu- 
tion. In a word, farces commence in a postulate, 
which must be granted. 
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on. Whal, faaj ! 

Orla. Como.come.olderhroflier, jousreloi 

OU. Wilt than la; Lands on me, Tillain T 



THERE is a beauty here. The word ' boy' 
naturally provokes and avakens in Orlando 
the sense of bis manly powera ; and with the retort 
of ' elder brother,' he grasps him with firm lumds, 
and makes him feel he is no hoy. 

lb. on. Fuewall, good Charlet.— Now will I Mil Ibia 
gvneiteT t I hope, I ahalt see aa end of him ; for m j Mul, 
jet I know not why, hatei nothing more than him. Yet he's 
geatloi neTeischoal'd.and yetlearn'd; fu[l of noble derice; 
of all tartt anchntiDgl; beloved ! and, iodeed, so mach in 
tbe ha*n of the world, and eapedall; of uj own people, who 
beat kbow bim, that I am attogelher miepriied : but it atyjl 
ooE ba ao loDg ; thia wreetler ahall clear all. 

Thti bos always appeared to me one of the most 
mi-Shakspearian speeches in all the genuine works 
of our poet ; yet 1 should be nothing eurpriied, and 
greatly pleMed, to find it hereafter a fre«h beauty, 
u has so often happened to me with other (apposed 
defects of great men. 1810. 

It is too YHitnrDUB to charge a passage in Shaks- 
peare with want of tmtli to nature; and yet at first 
sight this speech of OliTer's expresses trttths, which 
it seems almost impossible that any mind should bo 
distinctly, so livelily, and so voluntarily, have pre- 
sented to itself, in connecUon with feelings and in- 
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tentions so nulignant, and bo contrary to those 
wbiclt the qnalitiea expreased would naturally have 
called forth. But I dare not say that this aeenung 
unnaturalness ie not in the nature of au abused 
wOfiilneBS, when united with a strong intellect. In 
such characters there is sometimes a gloomy self- 
gratificaUon in making the absoluteness of the will 
(tit pro ratione vobmtaa ! ) evident to themself ea 
by setting the reason and the conscience in full ar- 
ray against it. 1818. 

lb. sc. 2. 

CiJia. If yoo ttw joorwlf with ■your ejoa, or knewjoui^ 
•eir with ysur jud^aot, the fear of your adTenlara would 
coniuel jou to a more equal flDteTpTiie, 

Surely it should be 'ottr eyes'-and ' our judg- 
ment.' 
Ib.sc3. 

CeJ. But i> all this foi your fatherf 

IRat. No, looui of it ia foi tny Ai^t fat\^. 

Theobald restores this as the reading of the older 
editions. It may be so : but who can doubt that it 
is a mistake for ' my father's child,' meanii^ her- 
self? According to Theobald's note, a most indeh- 
cate antidpatioD is put into the mouth of Rosalind 
withont reason ; — and besides what a strange 
thought, and bow out of place, and unintelligibla I 

AcL iv. sc. 2. 

Take tikOQ no acom 

To wear the honiithe Inaly hom; 
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I question whether there exists a parallel instance 
of a phrase, that like this of ' horns ' is universal 
in all languages, and yet for which no one has dis- 
corerod even a plaunble origin. 



TWELFTH NIGHT. 



sc 1. Dule's speech:- 

— 10 fail of ihnpM 
That it Klone la high tutulicd. 



ia fmcj, ^^ 



WARBURTON'S alteration of w into i __ 
needless. 'Fancy' may very well be inter- 
preted ' exclusive affection,' or 'passionate prefer- 
ence.' Thus, bird-fanciers, gentlemen of the fancy, 
that is, amateurs of boxing, &c. The play of 
assimilation, — the meaning one sense chiefly, and 
yet keeping both senses in view, is perfectly Sbak- 
Bpearian. 

Act ii. sc. 3. Sir Andrew's speech : — 
An explanatory note on Ptgrogromitvt would 
have been more acceptable than Theobald's grand 
discovery that ' lemon ' ought to be ' leman.' 

lb. Sir Toby's speech : (Warhurton's note on 
the Peripatetdc philosophy.} - 



genuine, and ininutable (at least I hope so) 
Warbnrtonl This note of thine, if bat one in 
five millions, would be half a mie too much. 
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lb. SC. 4. 

DuJtt^ My Jife upon't, jQung tbou^h thou arCj thinft eje 
Hath (tiiif'd Dpoa lonie f»oar tbU it Iotm; 
Halhit DDt, boy? 
Pu. A little, by your faTDiu. 
Duke. Whil kiod of woman ii'tl 

And yet Viola was to have been presented to 
Oruno as a enaiich ! — Act i. ac. 2. Viola's speech. 
Either she forgot this, or else she bad altered ber 
plan, 
lb. 



After the first line, (of wbieb the last five words . 
shoold be spoken with, and drop down in, a deep 
ngh) the actress ought to make a pause ; and then 
start afresh, from the activity of thought, bom of 
suppressed feelings, and which thought had accu- 
mulated during the brief interval, as vital heat 
under the skin during a dip in cold water. 

FMan. Tbongh our lileacs bediawnfnnii na bycarijygt 

Perhaps, ' cables.' 

Act iii. SC. 1. 

Claim. A HDtDiice ii but ■ ehtvtril gloTe to a good wit. 
(Theobald's note.) 

Ilieobald's etymolt^ of ' cheveril ' is, of course, 
quite right j — but he is mistaken in supposing that 
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there were do such things as gloves of chicken- 
skin. They were at one Ume a main article in 
chiracosmetics. 

Act V. sc. I. Clown's speech : — 

So tbat, cimcluiiimi to be at kiatt, if jaar fonr negatireB 
make jour two affiimitiveB, whj, then, Ihe worse for mj 
friendi, nd tbe better for my foes. 

( Warburton reads ' conclusion to be asked, is.') 
Surely Warburton could never have wooed by 
kisses and won, or he would not have flounder- 
flatted so just and humorous, nor less pleasmg than 
humorous, an image into so profound a nihility. 
In the name of lore and wonder, do not four kisses 
make a double affirmative? The humour lies in 
the whispered ' No I ' and the inviting ' Don't I 
with which tbe maiden's kisses are accompanied, 
and thence compared to neg^tir^, which by repe- 
tition eonstitute an affirmaUve. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
Act \. sc. L 

Cimnl. If the livieg be enemf to the grief, the eicen 
makes it >ood mortal. 

Btrt. ilai/oa, I dejirt your holy uii/ui. 
Zd^. HmcuadtTUand tut that 1 

BERTRAM and Lafeu, I im^e, both apeak 
together, — Lafeu referring to the CouuteM's 
rather obscure remark. 
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Act. ii, Bc, 1. (Warburton's note.) 

Kitig. — lot higher Ittly 

(Tboae 'battd, thiC mherit bat Ih* bll 
Of the lul niDiiU'cliy) see, that joa come 

Not to woo boEonr, but to wed it. 

It would be, I own, an audacious and unjustifi- 
able change of the text; but yet, aa a mere coii' 
jecture, I venture to sug^t ' bastards,* for * 'bated.' 
As it stands, in spite of Warburton's note, I can 
make Uttle or nothing of it. Why should the king 
except the then moat illustrious states, which, as 
braag republics, were the more truly inheritors of 
the Roman grandeur? — With my conjecture, tile 
sense would be ; — ' let higher, or the more northern 
part of Italy — (unless ' higher ' be a corruption for 
'hir'd,' — the metre seeming to demand a monosyl- 
lable) (those bastards that inherit the infamy only 
of their fathers) see, &c.' The following 'woo* 
and 'wed' are so far confirmative as they indicate 
Shakspeare's manner of connexion by unmarked 
influences of association from some preceding meta- 
phor. This it is which makes his style so pecu- 
liarly vital and oi^anic. Likewise ' those giris of 
Italy' strengthen the guess. The absurdity of 
Warburton's gloss, which represents the king call- 
ing Italy superior, and then excepting the only 
part the lords were going to visit, must strike 
every one. 

Ib.sc3. 

Laf. Thaj lay, mindei ire put; ind we butt oor plii- 
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, NOTES ON ALL S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
> nuike modem and funiliu, tbingi 

Sbakspeare, iospired, tta it might seem, nith all 
knonledge, here uses the word ' causeless ' in its 
atrict philosophical aenae ; — cause being truly pre- 
dicable only otphenomena, that is, things natural, 
and not of novmena, or things supernatural. 

Act iii. sG. 5. 

Dia. The Count Roaaillon :— know yon luch * onet 
Hei, Bat by (he ear tb&t hsars most aobly of him; 
Hu face I know not. 

Shall we say here, that Sbakspeare has unuecessa- 
rily made his loveliest character utter a lie ? — Or 
ahall we dare think that, where to deceive was 
necessary, he thought a pretended verbal verity a 
double crime, equally with the other a lie to the 
hearer, and at the same time an attempt to lie to 
one's own conscience? 



MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Act I. Bc. 1. 

ShaL The luce u the fresh Gab, tbe lalt fish ia an old 

I CANNOT underBtand ibis. Perhaps there is a 
corruption both of words and speakers. Shallow 
no sooner corrects one mistake of Sir Hugh's, name- 
ly, ' louse ' for ' luce,' a pike, but the honest Welch- 
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man fails into another, namely, 'cod' (baccald) 
Camhrice ' cot ' for coat. 



' Luce is a fresh fish, and not a louse : ' gays Shal- 
low. 'Aye, aye,' quoth Sir Hugh;' the^e«A fish 
is the luce ; it is an old cod that is the salt fish.' 
At all events, as the text stands, there is uo sense 
at all in the words. 

lb. sc. 3. 

Fal, Now, the report goei, ihe haa ill the rale of her 
hneband's puiae; she hath a legion of uigel*. 

Fill. Aa man; devils eDtertaiD; aoA To htr, bey, tay t. 

Perhaps it is — 

Ai man; derila enter (or enter*!]) awinei an te htr, bey, 

a somewhat profane, but not un-Shakspearian, allu- 
sion to the * legion ' in St. Luke's 'gospeL' 



MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

THIS play, which is Shakspeare's throughout, 
is to me the most painful — say rather, the only 
punlul — part of his genuine works. The comic 
and tragic parts equally border on the fuct/riy, — 
the one being disgusting, the other horrible; and 
the pardon and marriage of Angelo not merely 
baffles the strong indignant claim of justice— (for 
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cruelty, vith lust and damnable baseness, cannot 
be forgiven, because ne cannot conceive tbem at 
]™'nH """^'j "BiMintrrl "'_■] but it is likewise de- 
grading to the character of woman. Beaumont 
and Fletcber, who can follow Sbakspeare in his 
errors only, have presented a still worse, because 
more loathsome snd contradictory, instance of the 
same kind in the Night- Walker, in the marriage of 
Alathe to Algripe. Of tbe counter-balancing besi- 
des of Measure for Measure, I need say nothing; 
for I have already remarked that the play is Shaks- 
peare's throughout. 
Act iu. sc. I. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not iiriieN> &e. 

Tbia nUond feu of Clindio, from tbe antipstb]' we bi>e 
to dentb, seemi rety little varied from that infunona wi«b of 
MaManai, recorded in tbe lOlstepiitle of Seneca: 

Ddnlmfucito monu, 

Debiltm ptde, coxa, ife. 'Warbarlon's note. 

I cannot but think this rather ao heroic resolve, 
than an infamous wish. It appears to me to be tbe 
grandest symptom of an immortal spirit, when even 
that bedimmed and overwhelmed spirit recked not 
of its own immortality, still to seek to be, — to be a 
mind, a will. 

As fame is to reputation, bo heaven is to an es- 
tate, or immediate advantage. The difference is, 
that the self-tove of the former cannot exist but by 
a complete suppression and habitual supplantation 
of immediate selfishness. In one point of view, the 
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miser is more estimable than tbe spendthrift; — only 
that the miser's present feelings are as much of the 
present as the spendthrift's. But ccelerig pariimt, 
that is, upon the supposition that whatever is good 
or lovely in the one coexbts equally in the other, 
then, doubtlesS) the master of the present is less a 
selfish being, an animal, than he who lives for the 
moment with no inheritance in the future. What- 
ever can degrade man, is supposed in the latter case, 
whatever can elevate him, in the former. And as 
to self; — strange and generous self I that can only 
be such a self by a complete divestment of all that 
men call self, — of all that can make it either prac- 
tically to others, or ctmsciously to the individual 
himself different from the human race in its ideal. 
Such self is but a perpetual religion, an inalienable 
acknowledgment of God, the sole basis and ground 
of being. In this sense, how can I love God, and 
not love myself, as far as it is of God P 
lb. sc. 2. 



Worse metre, indeed, but better English would 
be,— 
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You da not meet ■ mm, bat frown* : our Uooda 
No mote obe; the hesTeaB, thut oar couttieii' 
Still Mem, u does the king'*. 

'TWERE can be little doubt of Mr. Tyrwhitf s 
A. emendationsof courtiers' and ' king,' as to the 
tense; — only it is not impossible that Shakspeare'a 
dramatic language may allow of the word, ' brows ' or 
' hcea ' being understood after the word ' courtiers',' 
which might then remain in the genitive case pla- 
ral. But the nominative pltu^l makes excellent 
sense, and is sufficiently cl^ant, and soiuids to my 
ear Shakspeariau. What, however, is meant by 
* onr bloods no more obey the heavens?' — Dr. 
Johnson's assertiou that ' bloods' signify ' counte- 
nances,' is, I think, mistaken both in the thought 
conveyed — (for it was never a popular belief that 
the stars governed men's countenances,) and in the 
usage, which requires an antithesis of the blood, — 
or the temperament of the four humours, eholer, 
melancholy, phlegm, and the red globules, or the 
sanguine portion, which was supposed not to be in 
our own power, but, to be dependent on the influ- 
ences of the heavenly bodies,< — and the counte- 
nances which are in our power really, though from 
flattery we bring them into a no less apparent depen- 
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dence on the Bovereign, than the former are in ac- 
tual dependence on the constelUtiona. 

I have sometimes thought that the word ' cour- 
tiers ' was a misprint for ' countenances/ arising 
from an anticipation, by foreglance of the composi- 
tor's eye, of the word ' courtier' a few lines below. 
The written ** is easily and often confounded with 
the written n. The compositor read the first syl- 
lable court, and — his eye at the same time catcbiug 
the word ' courtier' lower down— he completed the 
word without recousulting the copy. It is not un- 
likely that Shakspeare intended first to express, ge- 
nerally the same thought, which a little afterwards 
lie repeats with a particular application to the per- 
sona meant; — a common usage of the pronominal 
* our,' where the speaker does not really mean to 
include himself ; and the word ' you' is an additional 
confirmation of the ' our,' being used in this place, 
for ' men ' generally and indefinitely, juet as ' you 
do not meet,' b the same as, ' one does not meet.' 
Act i. so. 2. Imogen's speech : — 

— My dearest boBband, 

I lomethiDg fear my fatber's wialb ; bat nolbing 

(AJwaji tttetr'd my holy dutji) wbat 

Hit rage Can do od me. 

Place the emphasis on ' me ; ' for ' rage' is a mere 
repetition of ' wrath.' 

Cjr*. O dislojsl tiling, 

Tb>[ ibould'st repair m; youth, thou hespeit 
A jeu'i «gB on me I 
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How is it that the connnenfatora take no notice 
of the un-Shakspearian defect in the metre of the 
Kcond line, and what in Shakspeare is the same, in 
the harmony with the sense and feeling? Some 
word or words must have slipped out after ' youth,* 
—possibly ' and aee:' — 

That ibould'at repsir my youth !— and se«, thon be«p'st,&c. 
lb. sc. 4. Pisanio's speech ; — 
— For 10 long 
A« he could make me wiib tkii eye or eii 
Dutinguiah him from olbers, &c. 

But ' thu eye,' in spite of the supposition of its 
being used StiKrirAs, is very awkward. I should 
think that either ' or' — or ' the' was Shakspeare'a 

A* he could meke me or with eye or eu. 
lb. 8C. 7. lacbimo's speech : — 

Halh nature giveu ihem eyes 
To see tiiie vaulted areh, and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish 'miiC 
The fiery orba ahoie, and the Iwinn'd Biones 
Upon tbe numbei'd beach. 

I would suggest ' cope' for ' crop.' As to 
' twinn'd stones ' — may it not be a bold calachresis 
for muscles, cockles, and other empty shells with 
hinges, which are truly twinned ? I would take Dr. 
Farmer's ' umber'd,' which I had proposed before 
I ever heard of its having been already offered by 
faim : but I do not adopt his interpretation of the 
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word, which I think is not derived from umbra, a 
shade, but from vmber, a dingy yellow-brown soil, 
which most commonly forms the mass of the sludge 
on the sea shore, and on the banks of tide-rivers at 
low water. One other possible ioterpretatioD of 
this sentence faaa occurred to me, just barely worth 
mentioning ; — that the ' twinn'd atones ' are the ««- 
grim stones upon the number'd beech, that is, the 
astronomical tables of beech-wood. 

Act V. sc. 5. 

Sank. When u a lion'i wbelp, &c. 

It b not easy to conjecture why Sbakspeare 
should have introduced this ludicrous scroll, which 
answers no one purpose, either propulsive, or eipli- 
eatoiy, unless as a joke on etymology, (q) 



TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
Act I. sc. 1. Theobald's note. 

1 UBTer heard it u mach ■■ iutimaMd, Ih&E he (Shiks- 
peare) hid (unied his geniui to fltBga-whting, before be ■»> 
Hciaud with the platen, and bscame one of (heii bodj. 

THAT Shakspeare never ' turned his genius to 
stage writing,'as Theobald moat Theobaldice 
phrases it, before he became an actor, is an assertion 
of about as much authority, as the precious story that 
he left Stratford for deer-stealing, and that be lived 
by holding ^ntlemen's horses at the doors of the 
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theatre, and other trash of that arch-goaaip, old 
Aubrey. The metre js an argument against Tltua 
AndronicuB heJDg Shakspeare'e, worth a score such 
chronological surmises. Yet I incline to think that 
both in this play and in Jeronymo, Shakspeare wrote 
some passage!!, and that they are the earliest of his 
compositions. 

Act T. ac. 2. 

I thiok it not improbable that the lines from — 
I am not mad ; I koow ihee well eoongh — j 

So iliou dcilro; Rapine, sod Uurder time. 
were written by Shakspeare in his earliest period. 
But instead of the text — 

Rerpngfl, vhieh maket the foul i^eadtr fuake- 
TU. Art (Hunt RevcDge ? sod lit thou lent lo mo ? — 
the words in italics onght to be omitted. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Mr. Pope (ftfler Drydeo) informs nt, that the Maty of Troi- 

lu> and CreiBJda wai driginBlI}' the work of one Lolliui, ■ 
Lombard : baL Drjden go« jel furlbei ; La declire* it la 
liitTe been wiiiten io Lalia tbih, aad tbit Chiaeei truialated 
i[. — Loiliut VHH a }daaTiografhtr of TjTbiwi tn icafjr. Note 
in Siockdile'g edition, 1807. 

' T OLLIUS was a historiographer of Urbino in 

M. ^ Italy.' So affirms the notary, to whom the 

Sieur Slockdale committed the dufacimento of Ays- 

cough's excellent edition of Shakspeare. Pity that 
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die researchful notary has not either told us in what 
ceotury, and of what history, he was a writer, or 
been simply content to depose, that LoUius, if a 
writer of that name existed at all, was a. somewhat 
•omewfaere. The notary speaks of the TVoy Soke 
ofLydgate, printed in 1513. I have never seen it; 
but 1 deeply regret that Chalmers did not substitute 
the whole of Lydgate's works from the MSS. ex- 
tant, for the almost worthless Gower. 

The Troilus and Cressida of Shakspeare can 
scarcely be classed with his dramas of Greek and 
Roman history; bnt it forms an intermediate link 
between the fictitious Greek and Roman histories, 
which we may call legendary dramas, and the 
proper ancient histories ; that is, between the Peri- 
de* or Titus Andronicus, and the Coriolanus, or 
Julius Cssar, Cymbeline is a congener with 
Pericles, and distinguished from Lear by not having 
any declared prominent object. But where shall 
we class the Timon of Athens P Perhaps immedi- 
ately below Lear. It is a Lear of the satirical 
drama ; a Lear of domestic or ordinary life ; — a 
local eddy of passion on the high road of society, 
while all around is the week-day goings on of wind 
and weather ; a Lear, therefore, without its soul- 
searching flashes, its ear-cleaving thunder-claps, 
it* meteoric splendors, — without the contagion and 
the fearful sympathies of nature, the fates, the fu> 
ries, the frended elements, dancing in and out, now 
breaking through, and scattering, — now hand in 
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hand with, — the fierce or fnntastic ^roup of human 
passions, crimes, and tm^shes, reeling on the un< 
steady ground, in a wild harmony to the shock and 
the swell of an earthquake. But my present subject 
was Troilus and Cressida ; and I suppose that, 
scarcely knowing what to say of it, I by a cunning 
of instinct ran off to subjects on which I should find 
it difficult not to say too much, though certain after 
all that I should still leave the better part unsaid, 
and the gleaning for others richer than my own 
hardest. 

Indeed, there is no one of Shakspeare's plays 
harder to characterize. The name and the reniem- 
brances connected with it, prepare na for the repre- 
sentation of attachment no less faitbfiil than fervent 
on the side of the youth, and of sudden and ahamo. 
less inconstancy on the part of the lady. And this 
is, indeed, as the gold thread on which the scenes 
are strung, though often kept out of sight and out 
of mind by gems of greater value than itself. But 
as Shakspeare calls forth nothing from the mauso- 
leum of history, or the catacombs of tradition, 
without giving, or elicitiug, some permanent and 
general interest, and bringn forward no subject 
which he does not moratiie or intellectualize, — so 
here he has drawn in Cressida the portrtut of a ve- 
hement passion, that, having its true origin and 
proper cause in warmth of temperament, fastens 
on, rather than fixes to, some one object by liking 
and temporary preference. 
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Tbere'i laaguage in bar eye, ber cbeek, ber lip, 
Nhj, her foot apeakg { her waolon spirits look out 
At every joiat and molire of bei body. 

This Sbakspeare has contrasted with the pro- 
found affection represented in TroilQB, and alone 
worthy the name of love ; — affection, passionate - 
indeed,— swoln with the coDfluence of youthful 
instiacts and youthful fancy, and growing in the 
radiance of hope newly risen, in short enlarged by 
the collective sympathies of nature; — but still 
having a depth of calmer element in a vill stronger 
than desire, more entire than choice, and which 
givee permanence to its own act by converting it 
into faith and duty. Hence with excellent judg- 
ment, and with an excellence higher than mere 
jodgment can give, at the close of the play, when 
Cressida has sunk into infamy below retrieval and 
beneath hope, the ^ame will, which had been the 
substance and the basis of his love, while the rest- 
less pleasures and passionate longings, like sea- 
waves, had tossed but on its surface, — this same 
moral energy is represented as snatching him aloof 
from all neighbourhood with her dishonour, from 
all lingering fondness and languishing regrets, 
whilst it ruahes with him into other and nobler du- 
ties, and deepens the chaunet, which his heroic 
brother's death had left empty for its collected 
flood- Yet another secondary and subordinate pur- 
pose Shakspeare has inwoven with his delineation 
of the«e two characters, — that of opposing the infe- 
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rior dvitization, but purer morals, of the Trojans 
to the refinements, deep policy, but duplicity aiid 
sensual comiptiona of tiie Greeks. 

To all this, however, so little comparative pro- 
jection is given, — nay, the masterly group of Aga- 
memnon, Nestor, and Uljsses, and, still more in 
advance, that of Achilles, Ajax, and Thersites, so 
manifestly occupy the fore-ground, that the subser- 
vience and vassalage of strength and animal cou- 
rage to intellect and policy seems to be the lesson 
most often in our poet's view, and which he has 
taken little pains to connect with the former more 
interesting moral Impersonated in the titular hero 
and heroiue of the drama. But I am half inclined 
to believe, that Shakspeare'a main object, or shall I 
rather say, his ruling impulse, was to translate the 
poetic heroes of paganism into the not less rude, but 
more intellectually vigorous, and more Jeaturely, 
warriors of Christian chivalry, — and to substantiate 
the distinct and graceful profiles or outlines of the 
Homeric epic into the flesh and blood of the roman- 
tic drama, — in short, to give a grand history-piece 
in the robust style of Albert Durer. 

The character of Thersites, in particular, well 
deserves a more careful examination, as the Caliban 
of demagogic life; — the admirable portrait of in- 
tellectual power deserted by ali grace, all moral 
principle, all not momentary impulse; — just wise, 
enough to detect the weak head, and fool enough 
. to provoke the armed fist of his betters ; — one whom 
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nulcottt^t Achilleg can inveigle from malcontent 
Ajax, under the one condition, that he shall be 
called on to do nothing but abuse and slander, and 
that he shall be allowed to abuse as much and aa 
purulently as he likes, that is, as he can ; — in short, 
a male, — quarrelsome by the original discord of his 
nature, — a slave b; tenure of his own baseness, — 
made to bray and be brayed at, to despise and be 
despicable. 'Aye, Sir, but say what you will, he 
i* a very clever fellow, though the best friends will 
&H out. Hiere was a time when Ajax tfaongbt he 
deserved to have a statue of gold erected to him 
and handsome Achilles, at the head of the Myrmi- 
dons, gave no little credit to bie friend Thersitea ! ' 
Act. iv, 8C. 5. Speech of Ulysses : 

O, Ibew CDCDuntererB. u> gJib of lODgue. 
That giTe k caaiting welcoms eie it comM — 

Should it be ' accosting?' 'Accost her, knigbt, 
accost I ' in the Twelfth Night. Yet there sounds 
a something so Shakspearian in the phrase — ' give 
a coasting welcome,' (' coasting* being taken as the 
e[nthet and adjective of 'welcome,') that had the 
flowing words been, ' ere ihey land,' instead of 
'ere it comes,' I should have preferred the inter- 
pretation. The sense now is, ' that give welcome 
to a salute ere it comes. 
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CORIOLANUS. 

THIS play illustrates the wonderfully philon> 
phic impartiality of Shakepeare's politics. His 
own country's history furnished him with no matter, 
but what was too recent to be devoted to patriotism. 
Besides, he knew that the instruction of ancient 
history would seem more dispassionate. In Co< 
riolanus and Julius Ctesar, you see Shakspeare'a 
good-natured laugh at mobs. Compare this with 
Sir Thomas Brown's aristocracy of spirit. 
Act. i. sc. 1. Coriolanus' speech ; — 

He (hat depends 
Upon your favours, swim* n'iih Sua of lead. ' 
Aad hens down (iska iritli rusbes. Hang ye I Tmst ye 1 

I suspect that Shakspcare wrote it transposed ; 

Trust ye! Hang ye ! 
lb. sc. 10. Speech of Aufidius ; — 

Mine emulalioD 
Halb Dot Chal bcmonr in't, it bad ; for wbere 
I thouglit to cruab bim in im equal force, 
True aword to Sfford ; I'll potch at him soiae way. 
Or wrath, or craft may gel bim.— 

My Tslour (poisoa'd 
Wilh only (uffering slain by iiim) for him 
Shall fly out of itself; not sleep, nor saactuary. 
Being naked, sick, noi fane, noi capital. 
The prayer* of prieala. nor times of aacrifices, 
Embankmenta all of ftiry. sball lift up 
Their rotten privilege and cuitom 'gainst 
My hate to Marciui. 
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I faare such deep folth in Shakspeare's heart- 
lore, that 1 take for granted that this is in nature, 
and not as a mere anomaly ; although I cannot in 
myself discover any germ of possible feeling, which 
could wax and unfold itself into such sentiment as 
this. However, I perceive that in this speech is 
meant to be contuned a prevention of shock at the 
after-change in Aufidius' character. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Speech of Menenius : — 
The tDMt (oveteign pteicripCioa ia Culiti, &c. 
jWas it without, or in contempt o( historical infbr- 
'matioD that Shakspeare made the contemporaries 
of Coriolanus quote Cato and Galen P I cannot 
decide to my own satisfaction. 

lb. sc. 3. Speech of Coriolanns :— 
Wh; in tbU wolviib gown should I atuid huv— 

That the gown of the candidate was of whitened 
wool, we know. Does ' wolvish ' or ' woolvisb 
mean * made of wool P ' If it means ' wolfish,' what 
u the sense ? 

Act iv. sc. 7. Speech of Aufidius : 

All plkcei yield to him ere he aita down, jtc. 

I have always thought this, in itself so beautiful 
speech, the least explicable from the mood and full 
intention of the speaker of any in the whole works 
of Shakspeare. I cherish the hope that I am mis- 
taken, and that, becoming wiser, I shall discover 
some profound excellence in that, in which I now 
appear to detect an imperfection. 
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JULIUS C^SAR. 



Mar. What mraneit Ihoii by (hit I Mend roe, tbon Mucy 
fellow ! 

THE speecheB of Flavius aod MstuHub are in 
blank verse. Wherever regular metre can be 
rendered truly imitative of character, passion, or 
personal rank, Shakspeare seldom, if ever, neglects 
it. Hence this line should be read : — 

Wbmt meaa'it by that ? mead me. (hoa eancy fellow ! 
I eaj regular metre : for even the prose has in the 
highest and lowest dramatic personage, a Cobbler 
or a Hamlet, a rhj^hm so felicitous and so severally 
^propriate, as to be a virtual metre. 

lb. sc. 2. 

Bnt. A itoLhuyer bids you beware the Ides oi March. 
If my ear does not deceive me, the metre of this 
line was meant to express that sort of mild philo- 
sophic contempt, characterizing Brutus even in his 
first casual speech. The line is a trimeter, — each 
dipodia containing two accented and two unaccent- 
ed syllables, but variously arranged, as thns ; — 

A •oothsayer [ bids yon beware | tbe Idea of March, 
lb. Speech of Brutus : 
Set haoaur in one eye, and death i' the other. 
And 1 will look OD ixith iDdifferenlly. 
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Warburton would read ' death ' for ' both ; ' but I 
prefer the old teit. There are here three things, 
the public good, the individual Brutus' honour, and 
his deatfa. The latter two so balanced each other, 
that be could decide for the first by equipoise ; nay 
—the thought growing- — that faoaour had more 
weight than death. That Cassius understood it as 
Warburton, is the beauty of CasstuB as contrasted 
with BrutuB. 

lb. C»sar's speech : — 

He lOTca no plifi, 
Ai ihon dost, Antony ; he hesri do muHc, jtc. 

Thii ii Dot a triiitl obKirslioa, nor doei our poet meio 
birely by it, that Caisiua wn not ■ meny, sprightly mm ; 
bat that be bad oot ■ due temperament of heimony in hii 
diipontioa. Theobald's Note. 

Theobald I what a commentator wast thou, 
when thou wouM'st affect to understand Shak- 
speare, instead of contenting thyself with collating 
the text I The meaning here is too deep for a line 
ten-fold the length of thine to fathom. 

lb. sc 9. Ctesar's speech : — 

Be,/ae(iinu for redress of all tbese gnefii; 
And 1 will Kt this fool oF mine u far. 
As who goes farthest. 

1 understand it thus : ' You have spoken as a 
eonspirator ; be so in Jact, and I will join you. 
Act on your principles, and realize them in a 
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Act ii. sc. 1. Speech of Brutas: — 

It must be hj bin denlh ; and, for my part, 

I kaoir DO parBODKl cium to ■pam at him, 

But for the general. He would b« crown'd: 

How that might chaDge bU DBtuie, there'i the queation. 

And, to apeak troth of Ckibt, 

I ba*e not koowD when bis affections swiij'd 
More than bia reason. 

So Cesar may ; 

Then, lest he may, prevent. 

This speech is singular ; — at least, I do not at 
present see into Shakspeare's motive, his rationale, 
or in what point of view he meant Brutus' character 
to appear. For surely — (this, I mean, is what I say 
to myself, with my present qvanlum of insight, 
onlj' modified by my experience in how many id- 
etances I have ripened into a percepUon of beauties, 
where I had before descried foulta ;) surely, nothinf^ 
can seem more discordant with our historical pre- 
conceptions of Brutus, or more lowering to the 
intellect of the Stoico-Ratonic tyrannicide, than 
the tenets here attributed to him — to him, the 
stem Roman republican ; namely, — that he would 
have no objection to a king, or to Caesar, a monarch 
in Rome, would Caspar but be as good a monarch 
as he now seems disposed to he I How, too, could 
Brutus say that he found no personal cause — none 
in Cesar's past conduct as a man F Had he not 
passed the RuUcoD ? Had he not entered Home as 
a conqueror P Had he not placed hia Gauls in the 
Senate? — Shakspeare, it may be said, has not 
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brought these thin^ forwards — True ; — and this is 
just the ground of my perplexity. What character 
did Shakspeare mean his Brutus to be ? 
lb. Speech of Brutus : — 

Fm if thou path, tbj natiie wniblaace on— 
Surely, there need be no scruple in treating this 
' path' as a mere misprint or mis-script for ' put.' 
In what place does Shakspeare, — where does any 
other writer of the same age — use ' path ' as a verh 
for ' walk ? ' (r) 

lb. sc. 2. Cassar's speech : — 
She dreuat lut night, the saw my itaiut — 
No doubt, it should be ttatua, as in the same age, 
tbey more often pronounced ' heroes ' as a trisylla- 
ble than dissyllable. A modern tragic poet would 
have written, — 

Lut night aba dreamt, tbtt iLe m; «tktue uw — 
But Shakspeare never avails himself of the sup- 
posed license of transposition, merely for the metre. 
There b always some logic either of thought or 
passion to justiiy it- 
Act iii. sc. 1. Antony's speech: — 

FiTdoD me, Juliu* — here msil thou bsy'd, brBve hart; 
Here didit thou fall; end here thy huatera eland 
Sign'd in ib.y ipoi], and crimeon'd in th; dMtb. 
O teorid ! Ihou iiiail thtfonU id thit harl. 
And thit, indted, umrtd ! the heart ej tka. 

I doubt the geDuiaeuess of the last two lines;— 
e tbey are vile j but first, on account of 
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the rbythm, which is not Shakspeariaii, bat just 
the very tune of some old play, from which the 
actor might have interpolated them ; — and second* 
ly, because they interrupt, not only the Benae and 
connection, but likewise the flow both c>f the pas- 
sioD, and, (what is with me still more decisive) of 
the Shakspearian link of assodation. As with 
many another parenthesis or gloss slipt into the 
text, we have only to read the passage without it, 
to see that it never was in it. I venture to say 
there is no instance in Shakspeare fairly like this. 
Conceits he has ; but they not only rise out of some 
word in the Ibes before, but also lead to the thought 
in the tines following. Here the conceit is a mere 
alien : Antony forgets an im^e, when he is even 
touching it, and then recollects it, when the thought 
last in his mind must have led him away from iL 
Act iv. sc. 3. Speech of Brutus :— 
Whkl, ihatl one or ur, 

Tbat ittack the forenioat mui of ill tliis worid. 

But for tupporting robbfrt. 

This seemingly strange assertion of Bmtus b un- 
happily verified in the present day. What >a an 
immense army, in which the lust of plunder has 
quenched all the duties of the citizen, other than a 
horde of robbers, or differenced only as fienda are 
from ordinarily reprobate men ? Ctesar supported, 
and waa supported by, such as these ;— and even so 
Buonaparte in our days. 

I know no part of Shakspeare that more im- 
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pressei oa me the belief of his genius being super- 
human, thau this scene between Brutus and Cas- 
nuB. In the Gnostic heresy it might have been 
credited irith less absurdity than most of their dog- 
mas, that the Supreme had employed him to create, 
previously to his function of representing, charac- 



ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

SHAESPEARE can be complimented only by 
comparison with himself: all other eult^es are 
dtfaerheterogeDeous,aflwhen they are in reference to 
Spenser or Milton ; or they are flat truisms, aa when 
he is gravely preferred to ConieiUe, Radoe, or even 
his own immediate successors, Beanmout and Flet- 
dter, Massinger and the rest. The highest prdse, 
or rather form of praise, of this play, which I can 
offer in my own mind, is the doubt which the pe< 
rosal always occasions in roe, whether the Antony 
and Cleopatra is not, in all exhibitions of a giant 
power in its strength and vigour of maturity, a 
formidabie rival of Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, and 
Othello. Pelieiter aadax is the motto for its style 
cmnparatively with that of Sbakspeare's other works, 
even as it is the general motto of all his works com- 
pared with those of other poets. Be it rememberAd, 
too, that this happy valiancy of style is but the 
representative and result of all the material excel- 
lendea so expressed. 
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This play should be penued in mental contrast 
with Romeo and Joliet; — aa the love of passioa 
and appetite opposed to the love of aSectioo and 
inadnct. But the art displayed in the character of 
Cleopatra is profoand; in this, espedally, that the 
sense of crimiuatity ia her passion is lessened I^ 
ou^ insight into its depth and energy, at the veiy 
moment that we canoot but perceive that the pas- 
sion itself springs out of the habitual craving of a 
licentious nature, and that it ia supported and rein- 
forced by voluntary stimulus and sooght-for asso- 
ciatians, ingtead of blossoming out fi spontaneous 



Of all Sbakspeare's biatorical plays, Antony and 
Cleopatra is by far the most wonderful. There is 
not one in which he has followed hbtory so mi- 
nutely, and yet there are few in which he impresses 
the notion of angelic strength so mnch; — perttaps 
none in which he impresses it more strongly. This 
is greatly owing to the manner in which the fiery 
force is sustained throughout, and to the nume- 
rous momentary flashes of nature counteractii^ the 
historic abstraction. As a wonderful spedmen of 
the way in which Shakspeare lives up to the very 
end of this play, read the last part of the concluding 
scene. And if you would feel the judgment as well 
as'the genius of Shakapeare in your heart's core, 
compare this astonishing drama with Dryden's All 
For Love. 

Act. i. sc. 1. Philo's speech: 
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Hii uptwa's heut 
Which in the scnffls* of great fighti hatb bunt 
Tbe buckles on hit breut, rtnegti all temper — 

It flhonid be ' leueagues,' or ' reniegues,' as ' fa- 
t%ues,' &c. 



Take bat good note, and you ahall m« in him 
The triple pillar of the noild trantfiiTm'd 
Into a Btjampet'i/iwJ. 

Warbuiton's conjecture of ' stool ' b ingenioua, and 
would be a probable reading, if the scene opening 
had diacovered Antony with Cleopatra on hia lap. 
Bat, represented aa he is walking and jesting with 
her, ' fool' must be the word. Warburton's objec- 
tion ia shallow, and implies that he confounded the 
dramatic with the epic style. The ' pillar' of a 
state is so common a metaphor as to have lost the 
image in the thing meant to be imaged. 

lb. BC. 2. 

Much ii breeding ; 
Which, like iha c«anar'B hair, hath yec bat life, ^ 
And not a serpent's poison. 

This is Bo lar true to ^pearance, that a horse- 
hair, ' lud,' as Hollinghed says, ' in a pail of water,' 
will became the supporter of seemingly one worm, 
though probably of an immense number of small 
slimy water-hce. The hair will twirl round a fin- 
ger, and sensibly compress it. It is a common ex- 
periment with school boys in Cumberland and West' 
roorland. 
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Act ii. sc. 2. Speech of Enobarbns : — 
Her gentlewomen, like the Nereidi, 
So maoy nurmaidt, tended her i' th' eyes. 
And made theii bends Bdoiniugg. At the helm 
A Heming menDud eteen. 

I have the greatest difficulty in belieTing that 
Shakspeare wrote the first ' mermsids.' He sever, 
I thiok, would faaTe so weakened by useless antici- 
' pation the fine image immediately following. The 
epithet ' seeming' becomes so extremely improper 
after the whole number had been poaitirdy called 
* so many mermaids.' 



TIMON OF ATHENS. 



Tim. The man ii hoaeet. 

OldAth. 71i$Ttfmh*mUb:Tinmii. 

His honeetjf rewardi him in itielf. 

WARBURTON'S comment—' If the man be 
honest, for that reason he will be bo in thisi 
and not endeavour at the injustice of guning my 
daoghter without my consent' — is, like almost all 
his comments, ingenious in blunder ; he can never 
see any other writer's thoughts for the mist-working 
swarm of his own. The meaning of the first line 
the poet himself explains, or rather unfolds, in the 
second. ' The man is honest I '— ' True ; — and for 
that very cause, and with no additional or extrinsic 
motive, he will be so. No man can be justly called 
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boneBt, wbo is not bo for honesty's sake, itself in- 
cluding its own reward. Note, that ' honesty' in 
Shakapeare's age retained much of its old dignity, 
and that contradislJnctian of the lionettiim ^m the 
utile, in which its very essence and definition con- 
nst. If it be honeitum, it cannot depend on the 
vtiU. 

lb. Speech of Apemantus, printed as prose in 
Theobald's edition : — 

So, w ! sehei coatract, aod atane yoiu rappla jointsi 
I may remark here the fineness of Shakspeare's 
sense of musical period, which would almost by it- 
self have su^ested {if the hundred positive proofe 
bad not been eitant,} that the word ' aches' was 
then ad Jihitum, a dissyllable — aitches. For read 
it, ' aches,' in this sentence, and I would challenge 
you to find any period In Shakspeare's writings with 
tbe same musical or, rather dissonant, notation. 
Try die one, and then the other, by your ear, read- 
ing the sentence aloud, first with the word as a 
dissyllable and then as a monosyllable, and you will 
feel what I mean.* 

• Iti>, ofcoune, sTerM,— 

Acbl* contract, mi *(>rve youi Bappie joinu,— 
and U 10 printed in all later aditioni. But Mr. C. waaresd- 
iag it in proia in Theobald ; and it is carious to aee how hii 
ear detected tlia rfa jthmical neceaaiCy For pTOnonacing ' achat' 
a* a dinjrllable, altbongh the metrical Deceaaity aeema for 
the Boment to have neaped him. Ed. 
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lb. 8C. 2. Cnptd's speech; Warburton's correc- 
Thera (u(e, tmieli, «U pleu'd fiom thy table nee-~ 



Th' ear, taste, tonch, mnell, &e. 
This is indeed an excellent emendation. 
Act ii. 8C 1. Senator's speech : — 

— Doi tbeo uleDc'd with 



X> jam master — and the cap 
Plays in the right hand, thtis :— 

Either, methinle, 'plays' should be 'play'd,' or 
'and' should be changed to 'while.' I can cer- 
tEunlf understand it as a parenthesis, an interaddi' 
tive of scorn ; but it does not sound to my ear as 
in Shakapeare's manner. 
lb. sc. 2. Timon's speech : (Theobald.) 

And that auaptnesa made yau miniater, 

Thua to eicDse younelf. 
Read your; — at least I cannot otherwise under- 
stand the line. You made my chance indispoBition 
and occasional imaptness your miuister — that is, 
the ground on which you now excuse yourself. 
Or, perhaps, no correction is necessary, if we con- 
strue ' made you ' as ' did you make ; ' ' and that 
unaptneas did you make help you thus to excuse 
yourself.' But the former seems more in Shak- 
speare'a manner, and is less liable to be misunder- 
stood.* 

* ■ Your' a tbe leceived reading noiv. Ed. 
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Act iii. ac. 3. Seiraot's speech :— 

How fairly this lord striTea to «ppear foal !— takoB »ir- 
taoiu copies to be wicked; lAt thou that nader hot, anUnl, 
teal would set ^ehllU rvolsu on fin. Of tach a •aaturt it hii 
polilic ioct. 

TtuB latter clause I grievously suspect to have 
been an addition of the players, which had hit, and, 
being constantly applauded, procured a settled oc- 
cupancy in the prompter's copy. Not that Shak- 
apeare does not elsewhere sneer at the Puritans; 
but here it is introduced so nolenter volenter 
(excuse the phrase) by the head and shoulders I— 
and b besides so much more likely to have been 
conceived in the age of Charles L 

Act It. sc 2. Timon's speech : — 

Rum me this beggar, and dmy't that toiil. — 

Warburton reads ' denude.' 

I cannot see the necessity of this alteration. 
The editors and commentators are, all of them, 
ready enough to cry out against Shakspeare's laxi- 
ties and licenses of style, forgetting that he is not 
merely a poet, but a dramatic poet ; that, when the 
head and the heart are swelling Vith fulness, a 
man does not ask himself whether he has gramma- 
tically arranged, but only whether (the context 
taken in) he has conveyed, his meaning. 'Deny', 
is here clearly equal to ' withhold ; ' and the ' it,' 
quite in the genias of vehement conversation, which 
a syntaxist expldns by ellipses and mbauditwa In 
a Greek or Latin classic, yet triumphs over as 
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ignorances in a contemporary, refers to accidental 
and artificial rank or elevadon, implied in tlie verb 
' raise.' Besides', does the vord * denude * occur in 
any writer before, or of, Shakspeare's age P 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 

I HAVE previously bad occaaou to speak at 
lai^ on the subject of tbe three unities of 
time, place, and action, as applied to tbe drama in 
the abstract, and to tbe particular stage for which 
Shakspeare wrote, as far as he can be said to have 
written for any stage but that of the universal 
mind. I hope I have in some measure succeeded 
in demonstrating that the former two, instead of 
being rules, were mere inconveniences attached to 
the local peculiarities of the Athenian drama; that 
die last alone deserved the name of a prindple* 
and that in the preservation of this unity Shak- 
speare stood pre-eminent. Yet, instead of uni^ 
of action, I should greatly prefer the more ap- 
propriate, though scholastic and uncouth, worda 
bom(^;eneity, proportionatenesa, and totaUty of in- 
terest, — expressions, which involve the distinction, 
or rather the essential difference, betwixt tbe 
shaping skill of mechanical talent, and the creative, 
productive, life-power of inspired genius. In tbe 
former each part is separately concaved, and then 
by a succeeding act put together; — not aa watchei 
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are made for wholesale,— (for there each part 8up- 
posea & pre-conception of tlie whole in Bome 
mind} — but more like pictures on a motley screen. 
Whence arises the harmony that strikes iia in the 
wildest natural landscapeB, — in the relative shapes 
of rocks, the harmony of colours in the beathSr 
ferns, and lichens, the leaves of the beech and the 
oak, the stems and rich brown branches of the birch 
and other mountain trees, Tsrying from verging 
autumn to returning spring, — compared with the 
^ual effect from the greater number of artificial 
plantations?— From this, that the natural land- 
au^ is effected, as it were, by a single energy 
modified ah intra in each component part. And 
as this is the particular excellence of the Shak- 
spearian drama generally, so is it especially charac- 
teristic of the Romeo and Juliet 

The groimdwork of the tale is altt^ether in 
family Ufe, and the events of the play have their 
first origin in family feuds. Filmy as are the eyes 
of party-spirit, at once dim and truculent, still 
there is commonly some real or supposed object in 
view, or principle to be maintained; and though 
hut the twisted wires on the plate of rosin in the 
preparation for electrical pictures, it is still a guide 
in some degree, an assimilation to an outline. But 
in family quarrels, which have proved scarcely less 
injurious to states, wilfulness, and precipitancy, and 
passion from mere habit and custom, can alone be 
expected. With his accustomed judgment, Shak- 
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Bpeare hae b^^un by pladng before ub a lively 
picture of all the impulses of tte play ; and, as 
nature ever presents tvo sides, one for Heraclitus, 
and one for Democritus, he has, by way of pre- 
lude, shown the laughable absurdity of the evil by 
the contagion of it reaching the servants, who have 
so little to do with it, but who ^re under the neces- 
sity of letUug the superfluity of sensoreal power fly 
off through the escape-valve of wit-combatB, and <tf 
quarrelling with weapons of sharper edge, all in 
humble imita^on of their masters. Yet there is a 
sort of unhired fidelity, an ourUkness about all 
this that makes it rest pleasant on one's feehngs. 
All the Srst scene, down to the conclusion of the 
Prince's speech, is a motley dance of all ranks and 
ages to one tune, as if the horn of Huon had been 
playing behind the scenes. 
BenvoUo*s speech — 



and, far more strikingly, the following speech of 
old Montague — 

Many a moraiag hath be there been wen 

With tears Mgmentiiig the freah moming dew — 

prove that Shakspeare meant the Romeo and Juliet 
to approach to a poem, which, and indeed its early 
date, may be also inferred from the multitude of 
rhyming couplets throughout. And if we are right, 
from the internal evidence, in pronouncing this one 
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of Shakspeare's early dramas, it affords a tUong 
instance of tlie fineness of hia indght into the 
nature of the pasBions, that Romeo is introduced 
already love-bewildered. The necesaity of loving 
creates an object for itself in man and woman ; and 
yet there is a difference in this respect between the 
sexes, though only to be known by a perception of 
it. It would have displeased us if JuUet had been 
represented as already in lore, or as fancying her- 
self so; — but no one, I belieTe, ever experiences 
any shock at Romeo's forgetting his Rosaline, who 
had been a mere name for the yearning of his 
youthful imagination, and rushing into his passion 
for Juliet. Rosaline was a mere creation of his 
fancy ; and we should remark the boastfol poai- 
tiveness of Romeo in a love of his own making, 
which b never shown nhere love is really near the 
heart. 



The character of the Nurse is the nearest of any 
thing in Shakspeare to a direct borrowing from 
mere observation ; and the reason is, that as in in- 
fancy and childhood the individual in nature is a 
representative of a class, — just as in describing one 
larch tree, yon generalize a grove of them, — so it 
is nearly as much so in old age. The generaliza- 
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tdon is done to the poet's haod. Here 70a have 
the garralitf of age strengthened by the feelings of 
a long-trusted servaat, whose sympathy with the 
mother's affections g^ves her privileges aod rank 
in the household ; snd observe the mode of con- 
nection by accidents of Ume and place, and the 
childlike fondness of repetition in a second t^d* 
hood, and also that happy, humble, ducking under, 
yet constant resurgence against, the check of her 
superiors I — 

Yea, madsin! — Yet I cuinot chooie bat laagh, ite. 

In the fourth scene we have Mercutio introduced 
to us. 01 how shall I describe that exquisite ebnl- 
lience and overflow of youthful life, wafted on over 
the laughing waves of pleasure and prosperity, as a 
wanton beauty that distorts the face on which she 
knows her lover is gazing enraptured, and wrinkles 
her forehead in the triumph of its smoothness ! 
Wit ever wakefiil, fancy busy and procreative as an 
insect, courage, an easy mind that, without cares <^ 
its own, is at once disposed to laugh away those of 
others, and yet to be interested in them, — these 
and all congenial qualities, melting into the com- 
mon copula of them all, the man of rank and the 
gentleman, with all its excellences and all its weak- 
nesses, constitute the character of Mercutio I 

Act L sc 5. 
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Cop. H«almlIbe(in<laT'd. 
What, goodman bay !— I sny, he iball :— Go to;— 
Am I the muter heie, or;ou? — Go lo. 
Yon'll not cmdare him l-~God abatl meod mjr eonl — 
Yoa'll maks a mntui; among; my gaeata ! 
Yoa will Mt cock-a-boopi yoo'll b« thi mm! 

Tyb. Why, nnole, 'tie a ahame. 

Cop. Go to, go to, 
Yoa are a fancy boy ! Sic. — 

How admirable ia the old m&n's impetnosj^ at 
once contrasting, yet harmonized, with young Ty- 
balt's qoarrelsome violence I But it would be end- 
leas to repeat obsei^atious of this aort. Ererjr leaf 
is different on an oak tree ; but atill we can only 
say — our tongues defrauding our eyes — •' This is 
another oak-leaf I ' 

Act ii. ec. 2. The garden scene : 

Take notice in this enchantiug scene of the con- 
trast of Romeo's love with hia former fimcy; and 
weigh the skill shown in justifying him from hia 
inconstancy by making us feel the difference of his 
passion. Yet this, too, is a love in, although not 
merely of, the ima^nation. 

lb. 



Jul. 


WelE, 


donotawear; 


allhoogh ] 


[joyii 


,th«. 


I have 


DO joy 


ia Ihia contrai 


,t to-night: 






It ill* 


onih. 


too uaadrii'd, 


, too auddel 


[1,&C. 





Viith love, pure love, there is always an anxiety 
for the safety of the object, a disinterestedness, by 
which it is distinguished from the counterfeits of 
ita name. Compare thia scene with Act iii. sc. 1. 
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of the Tempest, I do not know a mora won- 
derful instance of Shakspeare'e mastery in playing 
a distinctly rememberable variety on the same re- 
membered ur, than in the transporting love con- 
fessions of Romeo and Juliet and Ferdinand and 
Miranda. There seems more passion in the one, 
and more dignity in the other ; yet you feel that 
the sweet girUsh lingering and busy movement <^ 
Juliet, and the cahner and more maidmly fondness 
of Miranda, might easily pass into each other. 

lb. BC. 3. The Friar's speech :— 

The reverend character of the Friar, like all 
Sbakspeare's representations of the great profes- 
sions, is very delightful and tranqoitlizing, yet it is 
no digression, but immediately necessary to the 
carrying on of the plot. 

lb. sc. 4. 

Sam, Good monow Id ;ou botli. What coimterfeit did 
I gi>e 70U? Sec 

Compare again, Romeo's halfexerted, and half 
real, ease of mind with his first manner when in 
love mth RosaUne 1 His will had come to the 
clenching point. 

lb. BC. 6. 

Sim. Do thou but ctoie 01 
Than loie^levouring deUb do 
It IB enough I may but call her mine. 

The predpitancy, which is the character of the 
play, is well marked in this short scene of waiting 
for Juliet's arrival. 
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Her, No, 'di not lo deep as ■ well, dot bo wide u s 
ohuicb door ; but ' lia enough : 'twill serve : wk for me to- 

moiTDw, and you shall £ad me ■ grave maa, &C. 

How fine an effect the wit and raillery habitual 
to Mercutio, even atruggliag with his pain, give to 
Romeo's following speech, and at the same time so 
completely justifying his passionate revenge on Ty- 
balt! 

lb. Benvolio's speech ; 

But that he till! 
With pieiciog iteel at bold Mercutio'i breast. 

This small portion of untruth in BenvoUo'a nar- 
rative is finely conceived, 
lb. HC. 2. Juliet's speech: 



Indeed the whole of this speech is imagination 
strained to the highest ; and observe the blessed 
effect on the purity of the mind. What would 
Dryden have made of it ? — ' 
lb. 

Num. Shame come to Borneo. 
Jul. Blialei'd be thy tongue 
Fot aacb ■ wish ! 

Note the Nurse's mistake of the mind's audible 
stn^les with itself for its dedsiou m toto. 
lb. ac. 3. Borneo's speech : — 
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All deep passions are a sort of atheists, that be- 
lieve no future. 

lb. flc5. 
Cap, Soft, lake roe wilh jm, take me with you, wife — 

Howi will she Qoae? &c. 

A noble scene I Don't I see U with my own eyes ? 
— Yes I bat not with Juliet's. And observe ia 
Capulef B last speech in this scene bis mistake, as 
if love's causes were capable of being generalized. 

Act iv. sc 3. Juliet's speech : — 

O, look \ melhiaki I see my couBin's ghost 
Seeking out Rimieo, that did spit bii body 
Upon a rapier'* point :— Stay, Tybalt, «ay ! — 
Romeo, I come 1 this do 1 drink to tbee. 

Shakspeare provides for the finest decendes. It 
would have been too bold a thing for a ^rl of fif- 
teen; — but she swallows the draught in a fit of 
fright (») 

lb. ec. 5. 

As the autUence know that Juliet is not dead, 
this scene is, perhaps, excusable. But it is a strong 
warning to minor dramatists not to introduce at one 
time many separate characters agitated by one and 
the same circumstance, It is difficult to nnderatand 
what effect, whether that of pity or of laughter, 
Shakspeare meant to produce ; — the occauon and 
the characteristic speeches are so Uttle in harmony I 
For example, what the Nurse says is excellently 
suited to the Nurse's character, but grotesqnely un- 
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Act. V. BC. 1. Romeo's speech : — 

O miacbief ! ihou ut swift 
To enter in the thoughli of desperate mBQ ! 
I do tememher nn apothecKij, (tc. 
This famous passage is so beautiful as to be self- 
justified ; yet, in addition, what a fine preparation 
it is for the tomb scene I 

lb. sc. 8, Romeo'g speech : — 



The gentleness of Romeo was shown before, as 
softened by love ; and now it is doubled by lose and 
sorrow and awe of the place where he is. 
lb. Romeo's speech : — 

How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have Ihei^ been meirj ! which tlieir keepeii call 
A lightning before death. O, bow may I 
Call tbia a lightning 7 — O, my lore, my wife ) &c. 

Here, here, is the master example how beauty 
can at once increase and modify passion I 

lb. Last scene. 

How beautdfiil is the close ! The spring and the 
winter meet; — winter assumes the character of 
spring, and spring the sadness of winter. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. 

TH E first form of poetry is the epic , the easeace 
of which may be stated as the Buccessire in 
events and characters. This must be distinguished 
from narration, in which there must always be a 
narrator, from whom the objects represented receive 
a colouring and a manner ; — whereas in the epic, as 
in the so called poems of Homer, the whole is com- 
pletely objective, and the representation is a pure 
reflection. The next form into which poetry passed 
was the dramatic; — both forma having a common 
basis with a cert^ difference, and that difference 
not consisting in the dialogue alone. Both are 
founded on the relation of providence to the human 
will; and this relation is the universal element, ex- 
pressed under different points of view according to 
the difference of religion, and the moral and intel- 
lectual cnltivatiou of different nations. In the epic 
poem fate is represented as overruling the will, and 
making it instrumental to the accomplishment of 
its designs : — 

iiic ^* riXtUro fiotiX^. 

In the drama, the will is exhibited as stru^ling 
with fate, a great and beautiful in^itance and illus- 
tration of which is the Prometheus of j^Uchylus ; 
and the deepest effect is produced, when the fate is 
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represented as a higher and intelligent will, and the 
opposition of the individual as springing from a de- 
feet. 

In order that a drama may be properly historical, 
it is neceBsary that it should be the history of the 
people to whom it is addressed. In the compoutioa, 
care must be taken that there appear no dramatic 
improbability, as the reality is taken for granted. 
It must, likewise, be poetical; — that only, I mean, 
most be taken which is the permanent in our na- 
ture, which is common, and therefore deeply in- 
teresting to all ages. The events themselves are 
immaterial, otherwise than as the clothing and ma- 
nifestation of the spirit that is working within. In 
this mode, the unity resulting from succession is ' 
destroyed, but is supplied by a unity of a higher 
order, which connects the events by reference to 
the workers, gives a reason for them in the motives, 
and presents men in their causative character. It 
takes, therefore, that part of real history which is 
the least known, and infuses a principle of life and 
organization into the naked facts, and makes them 
all the framework of an aniinated whole. 

In my happier days, while I had yet hope and 
on ward-looking thoughts, I planned an historical 
drama of King Stephen, in the manner of Shaks- 
peare. Indeed it would be desirable that some man 
of dramatic genius should dramatize all those omit* 
ted by Shakspeare, as far down as Henry VII. 
Perkin Warbeck would make a most interestii^ 
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drama. A few scenes of MstIow'b Edward II. 
might be preserved. After Henry VHI^ the events 
are too well and distinctly known, to be, without 
plump inverisimilitude, crowded together in one 
night's exhibition. WhereoSi the history of our 
ancient kings — the events of their reigns, I mean, 
— are like stars in the sky ; — whatever the real in- 
terspaces may be, and however great, they seem 
close to each other. The stars — the events — strike 
us and remain in onr eye, little modified by the 
difference of dates. An historic drama is, there- 
fore, a collection of events borrowed from history, 
but connected together in respect of cause and time, 
poetically and by dramatic fiction. It would be a 
fine national custom to act such a series of dramatic 
histories in orderly suecession, in the yearly Christ- 
mas holidays, and could not but tend to counteract 
that mock cosmopolitism, which under a positive 
term really implies nothing but a n^fation of, or 
indifference to, the particular love of our country. 
By its nationality must every nation retain its in- 
dependence ; — J mean a nationality qwiad thi 
tion. Better thus ; — nationality in each individual, 
quoad his country, is equal to the sense of indivi- 
duality fuoocf himself ; but himself as subsensuous, 
and central. Patriotism is equal to the sense of 
individuality reflected from every other individual. 
There may come a higher virtue in both — ^just cos. 
mopolitism. But this latter is not poauble hut by 
antecedence of the former. 
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Shakspeare has included the most important part 
of nine re^s in his historical dramas — namely — 
King John, Richard 11.— Henry IV. (two)— Henry 
V. — Henry VI. (three) including Edward V. and 
Henry VIIL, in all ten plays. There remain, there* 
fore, to be done, with the exception of a single scene 
or two that should be adopted from Marlow — 
eleven reigna — of which the first two appear the 
only unpromising subjects ; — and those two dramas 
must be formed wholly or mainly of invented pri' 
Tate stories, which, however, could not have hap- 
pened except in consequence of the events and 
measures of these reigns, and which should fiimish 
(^tportuni^ both of exhibiting the manners and op- 
pressions of the times, and of narrating dramatically 
the great events ; — if possible, the death of the two 
Borereigns, at least of the latter, should be made to 
have some influence on the finale of the story. All 
the rest are glorious subjects ; especially Henry 1st. 
(being the struggle between the men of arms and 
of letters, in the persons of Henry and Becket,) 
Stephen, Richard I., Edward II., and Henry VII. 
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KING JOHN. 



Bait. June* Gnniej, wilt tlian giia i 
Gar. Good Usie, good Philip. 
Bail. Philip! ipamno.' James, &c. 



THEOBALD adopts WarbartoD's conjecture 
of ' spare me.' 
O trae Warburton I and the mncta mnplicitas 

of honest dull Theobald's F^tb in him I Nothing 
can be more hvely or chsjacteristic than ' Philip ? 
Sparrow I' Had Warburton read old Skelton's 
* Philip Sparrow,' an esquisite and original poem, 
and, no doubt, popular in Shakspeare's time, tven 
Warburton would acarcely have made so deep a 
plunge into the bathetic ae to have deathified 'spar- 
row into ' spare me 1' 

Act iii. sc. 2. Speech of Faulconbridge : — 



Theobald adopts Warburton's conjecture of ' fiery.' 
I prefer the old text: the word ' devil' implies 
' fiery.' You need only read the line, laying a full 
and strong emphasis oa ' devil,' to perceive the 
uselessneBB and taatelessneBS of Warburton's altera- 
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RICHARD II. 



IHA VE stated that the transitional link between 
the epic poem and the drama is the historic 
drama ; that in the epic poem a. pre-announcad fat£ 
gradually adjusts and employs the will and the 
events as its instruments, whilst the drama, on the 
other hand, places fate and will in opposition to each 
other, and is then most perfect, when the victory of 
fate is obtained in consequence of imperfections in 
the opposing will, so as to leave a final impression 
that tfae fate itself is but a higher and a more intelli- 
gent will. 

From the length of the speechest and the circum- ' 
stance that, with one exception, the events are all 
historical, and presented in their results, not pro* 
duced by acts seen by, or taking place before, the 
aadience, this tragedy ia ill suited to our present 
large theatres. But io itself, and for the closet, I 
feel no hesitation ia placing it as the first and most 
admirable of all Shakspeare's purely historical plays. 
For the two parts of Henry IV. form a species of 
themselves, which may be named the mixed drama. 
The distinction does not depend on the mere quan- 
tity of historical events in the play compared with 
the fictions; for there is as much history in Mac- 
beth aa in Richard, bnt in the relation of the his- 
tory to the plot. In the purely historical plays, the 
history forms the plot; in tlie mixed, it directs it; 
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in the rest, as Macbeth, Hamlet, Cymbeline, Lear, 
it subserves it. But, however UDSuited to the stage 
this drama may be, God forbid that even there it 
should fall dead on the hearts of jacobinized Eng- 
lishmen ! Then, indeed, we might say — praleriit 
gloi-ia mundi ! For the spirit of patriotic reminis- 
cence is the aU-permeating soul of this noble work. 
It is, perhaps, the most purely historical of Shaks- 
peare's dramas. There are not in it, as in the 
others, characters introduced merely for the pur- 
pose of giving a greater individuality and realness, 
as in the comic parts of Henry IV^ by presenting, 
as it were, our very selves. Shakspeare avails him- 
self of every opportonity to effect the great object 
of the historic drama, that, namely, of familiarizing 
the people to the great names of thrir country, and 
thereby of exciting a steady patriotism, a love of 
just liberty, and a respect for all those fundamen- 
tal iastitutions of social life, which bind men to- 
gether : — 

This ro^ai thioue of kings, this «eepter'd iile, 

Tbia ERith of majeatj, (his leat of Man, 

rbis other Eden, demi-paredise ; 

This fortress, built b; nature for henelf, 

AgaiosC iofection, and tbe baud of wac ; 

This happ; breed of men, this litcle world ; 

This precioni stone set in (he ailTer sea. 

Which serres ii in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a home. 

Against the env; of leee happiei lands ; 

This bleased plot, Oat earth, thii realm, this England, 

This narse, thia teemipg womb of royal kinga, 

Fear'd b; tbeit breed, and famoos by tbtui birth, jcc> 
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Add the tiuDous passage in King J(^ s — 

This England never did, nor ever aball. 

Lie M the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it fiiit did help to wound itaelf. 

Now tlieie her princes are come home ngUD, 

Come the three comers of the world in anna. 

And we ihall shock them : nought shall make OB me. 

If Eogland to itwlf do rest but true. 

And it certiunly seems that Shakspeare's historic 
dramas produced a very deep effect on the minds 
of the English people, and in earlier times they 
were familiar even to the least informed of all 
ranks, according to the relatioD of Bishop Corbett. 
Marlborough, we know, was not ashamed to confess 
that his principal acquaintance with English history 
was derived from them ; and I believe that a large 
part of the information as to our old names and 
achievements even now abroad is due, directly or 
indirectly, to Shakspeare. 

Admirable is the judgment with which Shak- 
speare always in the first scenes prepares, yet how 
naturally, and with what concealment of art, for 
the catastrophe. Observe how he here presents 
the germ of all the after events in Richard's insin- 
cerity, partiality, arbitrariness, and favoritism, and 
in the proud, tempestuous, temperament of his 
barons. In the very banning, also, is displayed 
that feature in Richard's character, which is never 
forgotten throughout the play — his attention to 
decorum, and high feeling of the kingly dignity. 
These aalicipatioiu show with what judgment Shak- 
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speare wrote, aad illustrate his care to connect the 

past and future, and uniff tbem with the present bj 

forecast and reminiscence. 

It is interestinf to a critical ear to compare the 

ux opening lines of the play — 

Old Jobn of Gaunt, ti'me-hoiioDt'il Lancaater, 
Hut tboir, accoTdinj; to tby oath and bud, &c. 

each closing at the tenth sjlkhle, with the rhythm- 
less metre of the verse in Henry VI. and Htua 
Andronicus, in order that the difference, indeed, 
the heterogeneity, of the two may be felt ettam tn 
fimUUmu prima superficie. Here the weight of 
the single words sapplies all the reUef afforded by 
iotercurrent verse, while the whole represents the 
mood. And compare the apparently defective metre 
of Bolingbroke's first line, — 

Man J jean of happ; ittjt befall — 
with Prospero's, 

Twel*e jeaii since, Miranda! twelTe jears iJDce — 
The actor should supply the time by emphasis, and 
pause on the first syllable of each of these verses. 
Act i. sc. 1. Bolingbroke's speech : — 

First, (faeaven be the record to mj speech t) 
Id tbe deToCioa of a subject's Iote, &r. 

I remember in the Sopboclean drama no more 
strijiing example of the to rpiroy ca! ai/ivov than 
this speech ; and the rhymes in the last six lines 
well express tbe preconcertedness of Bt^gbroke'i 
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scheme so beautifully contrasted with the vehe- 
mence and sincere irritation of Mowbray, 
lb, Bolingbroke's speech ; — 
Which blood, like ■Bcrificing Abel's, cries, 
Etod from the tOnpiele»B CBTema of the earth, 
To DM, for joBlice uid rough cbutisemeDt. 

Note the huvov of this 'to me,' which is evidently 
felt by Richard : — 

How high K pilch hii leaoludoa Miire i 
and the a&cted depredation afterwards ; — 

As he U but my fnthei'i brother's son. 
Ih. Mowbray's speech : — 

Id haste whereof, most heartily I pray 
Your highiieia to assign our trial day. 

The occasional intersper^on of rhymes, and the 
more frequent winding up of a speech therewith — 
what purpose was this designed to answer P In the 
eamett drama, I mean, Deliberateness ? An at- 
tempt, as in Mowbray, to collect himself and be 
cool at the dose? — I can see that in the following 
speeches the rhyme answers the end of the Greek 
chorus, and distinguishes the general truths from 
the passions of the dialt^ue; but this does not 
exactly jusUfy the practice, which is unfrequent in 
proportion to the excellence of Shakspeare's plays. 
One thing, however, is to be observed, — that the 
speakers are historical, known, and so far fonnal, 
characters, and their reality is already a fact. This 
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should be borae in mind. The whole of this scene 
of the quarrel between Mowbray and Bolingbroke 
seems introduced for the purpose of showing by 
sntidpation the characters of Richard and Bolisg- 
broke. In the latter there is observable a decorous 
and courtly checking of his anger in sabservience 
to a predetermined plan, espedally in his calm 
speech afler receiving sentence of banishment com- 
pared with Mowbray's unaffected lamentation. In 
the one, all is ambiUous bape of something yet to 
come ; in the other it is desolation and a looking 
backward of the heart, 
lb. 8c. 2. 

Gaunt. Hgbtgd'b is ths qnairel ; for heaven's gubstitate, 
Hia depat; anoiaced in bia lighl, 
Hath csoa'd his death : the whicli, if wrongfully. 
Let heavan reveoge ; for I mi; never lift 
An angry aim against bis miniBtei. 

Without the hollow extravagance of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's ultra-royalism, how carefully does 
Sbakspeare acknowledge and reverence the eternal 
distinction between the mere individual, and the 
symbolic or representative, on which all genial law, 
no less than patriotism, depends. The whole of 
this second scene commences, and is anticipative 
of, the tone and character of the play at large. 

lb. sc. 3. In none of Shakspeare's fictitious dra- 
mas, or in those founded on a history as unknown 
to his auditors generally as fiction, is this violent 
rupture of the succession of time found : — a proof. 
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I tJiink, that the pure historic drama, like Richard 
II. and King Joha, had its own laws. 
lb. Mowbray's speech :— 

A dearer merit 

Have 1 dsBerred at jonr higbDeas' hand. 

O, the instinctive propriety of Shakspeare in the 
choice of words I 

lb. Richard's speech : 

Nor ueTet by sdyiied purpose meat. 
To plot, COQtrive, or complot any ill, 
'Gainst as, our state, onr sabjecta, or our laud. 

Abead; the selfish weakness of Richard's cha- 
racter opens. Nothing will such minds so readily 
embrace, aa indirect ways softened down to their 
^uon-con sciences by policy, expedience. Set. 

lb. Mowbray's speech : — 



Boling, How long a time lies in our little word '. 

Foot lagging winteia. and four wanton apriogs, 
£ad in a word : such is the breath of kings. 

Admirable anticipation I 

lb. sc. 4. This is a striking conclusion of a first 
act, — letting the reader into the secret ; — having 
before impressed ua with the dignified and kingly 
manners of Richard, yet by well managed antici- 
pations leadmg us on to the full gratification of 
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pleasure Id our own penetra^on. In this scene a 
new light is thrown oa Richard's character. Until 
now he has appeared in all the beauty of royalty ; 
but here, as soon as he is left to himself, die in- 
herent weakness of his charact^ is immediately 
shown. It is a weakness, however, of a peculiar 
kind, not arising from want of personal courage, 
or any specific defect of faculty, but rather an in- 
tellectual feminiaeness, which feels a necessity of 
ever leaning on the breasts of others, and of re- 
clining on those who are all the while known to be 
inferiors. To this must be attributed as its con- 
sequences all Richard's vices, his tendency to con- 
cealment, and his cunning, the whole operation of 
which is directed to the getting rid of present 
difficulties. Richard is not meant to be a debau- 
chee; but we see in him that sophistry which is 
common to man, by which we can deceive our own 
hearts, and at one and the same time apolt^ze for, 
and yet commit, the error. Shakspeare has repre- 
sent«d this character in a very peculiar manner. 
He has not made him amiable with counterbalanc- 
ing faults; but has openly and broadly drawn those 
faults without reserve, relying on Richard's dispro- 
portionate sufferings and gradually emergent good 
qualities for oar sympathy; and this was possible, 
because his faults are not positive vices, but spring 
entirely from defect of character. 
Act. ii. sc. 1. 

K. Rich. Ckq eick men play ■□ nicely with their aamet r 
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Yes I on a deatk-bed tbere is a feeling vhich 
may make all things appear but as puna and equi- 
vocations. And a paasion there is that carries off 
its own excess by plays on words as naturally, and, 
tiierefore, as appropriately to drama, as by gestj- 
Gulations, looks, or tones. This belongs to human 
nature as such, independently of associations and 
habits from any particular rank of life or mode of 
employment ; and in this consists Shakspeare's vul> 
gariams, as in Macbeth's — 

The deril damn thee black, Ihou cteam-Fac'd loon '. &c. 

This is (to equivocate on Dante's words) in truth 
the nobile volgart ghquenza. Indeed it is pro- 
foondly true that there is a natural, an almost irre- 
sistible, tendency in the mind, when immersed in 
one strong feeling, to connect that feeling with 
every sight and object around it ; especially if there 
be opposition, and the words addressed to it are in 
any way repugnant to the feeling itself, as here in 
the instance of Richard's unkind language : 
Miierj makes apoit to mock iuelf. 

No doubt, something of Shakspeare's punning 
must be attributed to his ^e, in which direct and 
formal combats of wit were a favourite pastime of 
the courtly and accomplished. It was an age more 
&Toarable, upon the whole, to vigour of intellect 
than the present, in which a dread of being thought 
pedantic dispirits and flattens the energies of origi- 
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n&l minds. But independently of thie, I have no 
hesitation in saying th&t a pun, if it be congruous 
vith the feeling of the scene, is not only allowable 
in the dramatic dialogue, but oftentimes one of the 
most effectual intensives of pasaion. 
lb. 



The depth of this compared with the first 

How bigh a pitcb, he. 
There is scarcely anything in Shakspeare in its 
degree, more admirably drawn than York's charac- 
ter; bis reUgious loyalty struggling with a deep 
grief and indignation at the king's follies ; his ad- 
herence to his word and faith, once giren in spite 
of all, even the most natural, feelings. You see in 
him the weakness of old age, and the overwhehn- 
ingness of circumstances, for a time aurmoun^g 
his sense of duty, — the junctdon of both exhibited 
in his boldness in words and feebleness in imme- 
diate act ; and then again his effort to retrieve him- 
self in abstract loyalty, even at the heavy price of 
the loss of his son. This species of accidental and 
adventitious weakness b brought into parallel with 
lUchard's condoually increasing energy of thoi^ht, 
and as constantly diminishing power of acting i — 
and thus it is Richard that breathes a harmony and 
a relation into oil the characters of the play. 
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Quien. To pleue tbe king I did ; to pleaae myself 
I cannot do it; yet I know no cause 
Why 1 abaald welcoma sach a guest as grief. 
Save bidding fBTevell (a eo aweot a gnest 
As my sweet RicliMd : yet agun, methinks, 
Some unborn sorrow, lipe in sorrow's womb. 
Is coming toward me ; and mi; inwatd soul 
With nothing trembles: et Bomelhing it gricTes, 
Uore than with parting fiom my lord the king. 

It b clear that Shakspeare never meant to repre- 
sent Richard as a vulgar debauchee, but a man 
with a nantonnesB of spirit in esteraal sbow, a 
femimae/riendmn, an intensity of woman-like love 
of those immediately about him, and a mistaking- of 
the delight of being loved by him for a love of bim. 
And mark in this scene Shakspetire's gentleness in 
touching the tender saperstitions, the terrte incog- 
niUe of presentimeots, in the human mind; and 
how sharp a line of distinction be commonly draws 
between these obscure forecastings of general expe- 
rience in each individual, and tbe vulgar errors of 
mere tradition. Indeed, it may be taken once for 
all as the tmth, that Shakspeare, in the absolute 
universality of bis genius, always reverences what- 
ever arises out of our moral nature ; be never pro- 
fanes his muse with a contemptuous reasoning away 
of tlie genuine and general, however unaccount- 
able, feelings of mankind. 

The amiable part of Richard's character is 
brought full upon us by his queen's few words — 
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At my aweet Ricbard ; — 

and Sh&kBpeare has carefully shown in him an in- 
tense love of his country, well-knowing how that 
feeling would, in a pure historic drama, redeem him 
in the hearts of the audience. Yet even in this 
love there is somethiag feminine and personal : — 

DeiT earth, I do nalute thes wiLh mj band, — 
Aa a loDg puted mother with hei child 
Plays fondly with hei teats, and smiles in meeting ; 
So weepiag, smiliag, greet I thee, my earth. 
And do thee fiTom with my royal bands. 

With this is combined a constant overflow of emo- 
tions from a total incapabihty of controlling them, 
and thence a waste of that eneigy, which should 
have been reserved for actions, in the passion and 
effort of mere resolves and menaces. The ccmse- 
quence is moral exhaustion, and rapid alternations 
of unmanly despair and ungrounded hope, — every 
feeling being abandoned for its direct opposite upon 
the pressure of external accident. And yet when 
Richard's inward weakness appears to seek refuge 
in his despair, and his exhaustion cotmterfeits re- 
pose, the old habit of kingliness, the effect of 
flatterers from his infancy, is ever and anon pro- 
ducing in him a sort of wordy courage which only 
serves to betray more clearly his internal impo- 
tence. The second and third scenes of the third 
act combine and illustrate all this : — 
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Aumerlt. He meant, my lord, that wa toe toOTsmus; 
Whilst Bolingbroke, through oiu secnritj, 
GroTrsstioagandgreat.inaubeUiice, uidinfriandB. 

K. Rich. DiacomfortHble canain ! know'at thou not. 

Thai when the searching eye of heaven U bid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lonei world, 
llieD thieves and robbera range abroad nnseen, 
In mnidflTB and in outrage, bloody bore ; 
But when , from under this terrestrial ball. 
He fires the prouii tope of tlie eastern pines, 
And darls bis light (hioagb every guilCj bole. 
Then marders, treasons, and detested sins. 
The cloke of night being pluckt from off their back;, 
Stand bare and naked, trenibhng at themselves? 
So when thia thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, &g. 

AumerU. Where is the Duke my falher with bia power? 

K.Rich, No matter where ; of comfort no man speak : 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs. 
Make dust our paper, aud with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth, &c. 

AtinierU. My falher bath a power, enquire of biia : 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 
K.Rich. Thou chid'it me well; proad Bolingbroke.I come 

To change blows with [bee for our day of doom. 

This ague-fit of fear is over-blown ; 

Ad easy task it is to win our own. 

Scroop. Your uncle York hath join'd with Botingbroke. — 

K. Rich. Tbou hast said enough, 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didat lead me forth 

Of that sweet way I was in lo despair ! 

What say yoa now I what comfcrt hare we now ? 

By heaven, I'll hate bim everlastingly. 

That bids me be of comfort any more. 
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sc. 3. Bolingbroke's speech : 



Observe the fine straggle of a haughty seaee of 
power and ambitioa in Boliogbroke with the necee- 
aity for dissimulation. 

lb. Bc. 4. See here the skill and judgment of 
our poet in giving reality and individual life, by the 
introduction of accidents in his historic plays, and 
thereby making them dramas, and not histories. 
How beautiful an blet of repose — a melancholy 
repose, indeed — is this scene with the Gardener and 
his Servant. And how truly affecting and realizing 
is the incident of the very horse Barbary, in the 
scene with the Groom in the last act I — 
Groom. I was ■ poor groom of tlij BtaWe, King, 

Wbeu thou wert King ; wbo, iraTelling towuds 

York, 
With much ado, at length have goiteD laaTe 
To look upon my sometime mRatei'a face. 
O, how it yeam'd mj heart, when I beheld. 
In Londoa alreets, that corooalion day. 
When Botingbroke lode oq roan barbary ! 
That horse, that thou to often but bestrid ; 
Tbai horae, that 1 n> carefully have dieas'd t 
S. Uich, Rods he on Barbary? 

Bolingbroke's character, in general, b an instance 
how Shakspeare makes one play introductory to 
another ; for it b evidently a preparation for Henry 
IV., as Gloster in the third part of Henry VI. is 
for Richard III. 
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I would once more remEirk upon the exalted idea 
of the only trne loyalty developed in tbis noble and 
irapreBBive play. We have neither the ranta of 
Beaumont and RetcheTf nor the sneers of Masain- 
ger ; — ^the vast importance of the personal character 
of the sovereign is distinctly enounced, whilst, at 
the same time, the gennine sanctity which surrounds 
him is attributed to, and grounded on, the poution 
in which he stands as the convet^gence and exponent 
of the life and power of the state. 

The great end of the body politic appears to be 
to humanize, and assist in the prt^p'ossiveness of, 
the animal man ; — but the problem is so complicated 
with contingencies as to render it nearly impossible 
to lay down rules for the fonnation of a state. And 
should we be able to form a system of government, 
wUch should so balance its different powers as to 
form a check upon each, and so continually remedy 
and correct itself, it would, nevertheless, defeat its 
own um; — for man is destined to be guided by 
higher principles, by universal views, which can 
never be fulfilled in this state of existence, — by a 
spirit of progressiveness which can never be accom- 
plisbed, for then it would cease to be. Plato's Re- 
public is hke Bunyan's Town of Man-Soul, — a 
description of an individual, all of whose Acuities 
are in their proper subordination and inter-depen- 
dence ; and this it lb assumed may be the prototype 
of Qie state as one great individual. But there is 
tlus sophism in it, that it is forgotten that the hu- 
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man faculties, indeed, are parts and not separate 
things; but that you could never get chiefs vho 
were wholly reason, ministers who were wholly un- 
derstanding, soldiers all wr&th, lahourers all concu- 
piscence, and BO on through the rest. Each of 
these partakes of, and interferes witli, all the 
others. 



HENRY IV. PART I. 
Act I. sc> 1. King Henry's speech; 

No more the tliirsty enlnDca of Ihis loil 

Shall daub ber lips with lisi own cMldTen's blood. 

A MOST obscure passage : but I think Theo- 
bald's interpretation right, namely, that 
' thirsty entrance' means the dry penetrahility, or 
bibulous drought, of the soil. The obscurity of 
t^is passage is of the Sbakspearian sort. 

lb. SG. 2. In this, the first introdnctioti of Fal- 
staff, observe the consciousness and the inteotion- 
ality of hb wit, so that when it does not flow of its 
own accord, its absence is felt, and an effort visibly 
made to recall it. Note also throughout how Fal- 
staff's pride is gratified in the power of inffuencing 
a prince of the blood, the heir apparent, by means 
of it. Hence, his dislike to Prince John of Lan* 
caster, and his mortification when he finds bis wit 
feil on him ; — 

P. John. Fare ;roa well, Fslstaff: I, in my conditioD, 
Stall batter ipeak of yon thaa joo dMerr*. 
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Fal. I would you bad bat tlie wit ; 'lirere better tbm 
j^our dukedom. — Good faicb, Cbia aame young sober-blooded 
boj doth not love me ; — nor a man cuiDot make bim laagb. 

Act ii. BC. 1. Second Carrier's speech : — 

.... breeds Beaa like a loach. 

Perhaps it is a misprint, or a provindal pronun- 
ciation, for ' leach,' that is, blood-suckers. Had it 
been gnats, instead of fleas, there might have been 
some sense, though small probability, in Warbur- 
ton's suggestion of the Scottish ' loch.' PoBwbly 
' loach,' or ' lutch,' may be some lost word for 
dovecote, or ponl try-lodge, notorious for breeding 
fleas. In Stevens's or my reading, it should pro- 
perly be ' loaches,' or ' leeches,' in the plural; ex- 
cept that I think I have heard anglers speak of 
trouts like a salmon. 

Act iii. sc. 1. 
GUnd. Nay, if you melc, then will she ma mad. 

This ' nay' so to be dwelt on in speaking, as to 
be equivalent to a dissyllable -u , is characteristic of 
the solemn Glendower ; but the imperfect line 
She bidi you 
Upon tbe waslOQ ruabes lay you doivn, Itr, 

is one of those fine hair-strokes of exquisite judg- 
ment peculiar to Shakspeare , — thus detaching the 
Lady's speech, and giving it the individuality and 
entireness of a little poem, while he draws attention 
to it. 
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HENRY IV. PART II. 

Act II. sc. 2. 

P. Hta. Sop uy womea with bim 1 

Page. None, m; iord. but old mialreu Quicklj, and mis- 
tt«si Dolt TenT->he«t. 

P. Hen. Thi* DoU Tesr-»heet ehoM be Mime mad, 

I AM sometimeB disposed to think th&t this re- 
spectable young lady's name is a very old cor- 
rnptionfor Tear-street — Btreet-walker, terereitra- 
tam (viam.) Does not the Prince's question rather 
show this ? — 

' Thii Doll Teiir-Btraet sbonld be some road * ' 



Act iii. sc. 1. King Henry's speech : 

Then, happy law, lit doim ; 

UneMj lie* the head (bat wears a crown. 



t 



I know no argument by which to persuade any 
one to he of my opinion, or rather of my feeling ; 
but yet I cannot help feeling that ' Happy low-lie- 
down I' is either a proverbial expression, or the 
burthen of some old song, and means, ' Happy the 
man, who lays himself down on his straw bed or 
chaff pallet on the ground or floor I ' 

lb. sc. 2. Shallow's speech : — 

Rah, tah, tah, would 'a lay ; bound, would 'a Mf, &c. 

That Beaumont and Fletcher have more than 
once been guilty of sneering at their great master, 
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cannot, I tear, be denied ; but the pass^e quot«d 
by Theobald from the Knight of the Burning Pestle 
is an imitation. If it be chargeable with any fault, 
it is <nith plagiarism, not with sarcasm. 



Act. I. BC. 2. Westmoreland's speech: — 
Thej know yoai grace hitb caose, and meuia. and might ; 
So hath jour highnen; nevei King of Eoglaad 
Had nablei richer, Ate. 

DOES ' grace' mean the king's own peculiar 
domains aad legal revenue, and ' highness' 
his feudal rights in the military service of his no- 
bles ? — I have sometimes thought it possible that 
the words ' grace' and ' cause' may have been 
transposed in the copying or printing ; — 

Thej know jour cauBe hath grace, &c. 
What Theobald meant, I cannot guess. To me 
his pointing roakeg the passage still more obsciu-e. 
Perhaps the lines ought to be recited dramatically 
thus: 

They know yoar Ci 
So hi^th jout Highi 
Had Doblea richer, &c. 

He breaks off &om the grammar and natural 
order from earnestness, and in order to give the 
meaning more passionately. 
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lb. Exeter's speech ; — 

Yet that is but a cniA'd necesBiC;. 

Perhaps it may be ' crash ' for ' crass ' from 
crassus, clumsj ; or it may be ' curt,' defective, 
imperfect : aoything would be better than Warbor- 
ton's ' 'scua'd,' which honest Theobald, of course, 
adopts. By the by, it seems clear to me that this 
speech of Exeter's properly belongs to Canterbury, 
and was altered by the actors for convenience. 

Act iv. Bc 3. K. Henry's speech : — 

VVe would not dir in Ih&t man's company 
That fears Ms fetlowsliip to die with aji. 

Should it not be ' live ' in the first line P 
lb. sc. 5. 

Come. diabli ! 

OtL uigniur ! lejimr eit perdu, tool tst periu '. 

Dan. JUort dtmaviel hH is confounded, all 1 

Reproach and evertasting shame 

Sit mocking in our pJumest — meKhanttforttait! 

Ludicrous as these introductory scraps of French 
appear, so instantly followed by good, nervous mo- 
ther-English, yet they are judicious, and produce 
the impression which Sbakspeare intende*!, — a sud- 
den feeling struck at once on the ears, as well as 
the eyes, of the audience, that ' here come the 
French, the baffled French hraggards I ' — And this 
mill appear still more judicious, when we reflect on 
"the scanty apparatus of distinguishing dresses in 
Sbakspeare's tyring-room. 
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HENRY VI. PART I. 

Act I. sc. 1. Bedford's speech : — 

Hung be Che heaieui with black, yield da; to night ! 

Cometi^importing change of times nod elates. 

Brandish jour crystal tieases io the iky; 

Aad irith them scourge the bad teTOlling atara 

That have consented unto Henry's death ! 

Henry the £Fth, Loo famous Co liie long ! 

England ne'ei lost a king of so much worth. 

READ aloud any two or three passages ia blank 
verse even from Shakspeare's earliest dramas, 
as Love's Labour's Lost, or Romeo and Juliet ; and 
then read in the same way thia speech, with especial 
attention to the metre ; and if you do not feel the 
impossibility of the latter having been written by 
Sbakspeare, all I dare suggest is, that you may 
have ears, — for so has another animal, — but an ear 
you cuinot have, mej'udice. 



RICHARD m. 

THIS play should be contrasted with Richard 
II. Pride of intellect is the characteristic of 
Richard, carried to the extent of even boasting to 
his own mind of his villany, whilst others are pre- 
sent to feed his pride of superiority ; as in his first 
speech, act 11. sc. 1. Shakspeare here, as in all 
his great parts, derelopes in a tone of subUme 
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morality the dreadfbl consequences of pladng the 
moral, in subordinatioQ to the mere intellectual, 
heing. In Richard there is a predominance of 
irony, accompanied with apparently blunt manners 
to those immediately about him, but formalized 
into a more set hypocrisy towards the people as 
represented by their magistrates. 



LEAR. 

OF all Shakspeare's plays Macbeth is the most 
rapid, Hamlet the slowest, in movement. 
I' Lear combines length with rapidity, — like the 
hurricane and the whirlpool, absorbing while it ad- 
vances. It begins as a stormy day in summer, 
with brightness ; but that brightness is lurid, and 
anticipates the tempest, (t) 

It was not vritbout forethought, nor is it without 
its due significance, that the division of Lear's 
kingdom is in the first six lines of the play stated 
as a thing already determined in all its particulars, 
previously to the trial of professions, as the relative 
rewards of which the daughters were to be made to 
consider their several pordons. The strai^, yet 
by no means unnatural, mixture of selfishness, 
sensibility, and habit of feeling derived from, and 
fostered by, the particular rank and usages of the 
individual ; — the intense desire of being intensely 
beloved, — selfish, and yet characteristic of the 
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aelfisbness of a loving and kindly nature alone ; — • 
the seIf-8Qpportless leaning for all pleasure on 
another's breast ; — the cra^g after sympathy with 
a prodigal disinterestedness, frustrated by its own 
ostentation, and the mode and nature of its claims ; 
— the anxiety, the distrust, the jealousy, which 
more or less accompany all selfish affections, and 
are amongst the surest contradistinctions <A mere 
fondness from true love, and which originate Lear's 
e^;er wish to enjoy his daughter's violent profes- 
sions, whilst the inveterate habits of sovereignty 
convert the wish into claim and positive right, and 
an incompliance with it into crime and treason ; — 
these &cts, these pasuons, these moral verities, on 
which the whole tragedy is founded, are all prepared 
for, and will to the retrospect be found implied, in 
these first four or five lines of the play. They let 
us know that the trial is but a trick ; and that the 
grossness of tlie old king's rage is in part the 
natural result of a silly trick suddenly and most 
unexpectedly baffled and disappointed. 

It may here he worthy of notice, that Lear is 
the only serious performance of Shakspeare, the 
interest and situations of which are derived from 
the assumption of a gross improbability ; whereas 
Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedies are, almost all 
of them, founded on some out of the way accident 
or exception to the general experience of mankind. 
But observe the matchless judgment of our Shak- 
speare. First, improbable as the conduct of Lear 
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is in the firat scene, yet it nas an old story rooted 
in the popular faith, — a thing taken for granted 
already, and consequently without any of the effects 
of improbability. Secondly, it is merely the canvass 
for the characters and passions, — a mere occauon 
for, — and not, in the manner of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, perpetually recurring as the cause, and 
tine qua non of, — the inddents and emotions. I^et 
the first scene of this play have been lost, and let 
it only be understood that a fond father had been 
duped by hypocritical professions of Iotc and duty 
on the put of two daughters to disinherit tbe third, 
previously, and deservedly, more dear to him ; — 
and all the rest of the tragedy would retain its 
interest undiminished, and be perfectly intelligible. 
The accidental ia no nbere the groundwork of the 
passions, hut that which is catholic, which in all 
ages has been, and ever will he, close and native to 
the heart of man, — parental anguish from filial 
ingratitude, the genuineness of worth, though cof- 
fined in blnntnesB, and the execrable vileness of a 
smooth iniquity. Perhaps I ought to have added 
the Merchant of Venice ; but here too the same 
remarks apply. It was an old tale ; and snbstitute 
any other danger than that of the pound of £esh 
(the circumstance in which the improbability lies), 
yet all the situations and the emotions appduning 
to them remain equally excellent and appropriate. 
Whereas take away from the Mad Lover of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher the fantastic hypothesis of his 
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engagement to cut oat his own heart, and have it 
presented to his mistress, and all the main scenes 
innst go with it. 

Kotzebue is the German Beaumont and Fletcher, 
without their poetic powers, and without their vit 
comica. But, like them, he always deduces his 
situations and passions from marTcllous accidents, 
and the trick of bringing one part of our moral 
nature to counteract another ; as our pity for mis- 
fortune and admiration of generosity and courage 
to combat our condemnation of guilt, as in adultery, 
robbery, and other heinous crimes ; — and, hke 
them too, he excels in his mode of telling a story 
clearly and interestingly, in a series of dramatic 
dialogues. Only the trick of making tr^^edy-heroes 
and heroines out of shopkeepers and barmaids was 
too low for the age, and too unpoetic for the genius, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, inferior in every respect 
as they are to their great predecessor and contem- 
porary. How inferior would they have appeared, 
had not Sbakspeare eiisted for them to imitate; — 
which in every play, more or leas, they do, and in 
their tragedies most glaringly: — and yet — (O 
shame I shame !) — they miss no opportunity of 
sneering at the divine man, and sub- detracting 
from his merits ! (u) 

To return to Lear. Having thus in the fewest 
words, and in a natural reply to as natural a ques- 
tion, — which yet answers the secondary purpose of 
attracting our attention to the difference or diversity 
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between the characters of Cornwall and Albany, — 
provided the premisses and data, as it were, for oar 
afl«r insight into the mind and mood of the per8<m, 
whose character, passions, and sufferings are the 
main subject-matter of the play; — iirom Leafi the 
persona pattens of his drama, Shakspeare passes 
without delay to the second in importance, the chief 
agent and prime mover, and iatroduces Edmund to 
our acquaintance, preparing us with the same feli- 
dty of judgment, and in the same easy and natural 
Way, for his character in the seemingly casual com- 
munication of its origin and occasion. From the 
first drawing up of the curttun Edmimd has stood 
before us in the united strength and beauty of ear- 
liest manhood. Our eyes have been questioning 
him. Gifted as he is with high advantages of 
person, and further endowed by nature with a pow- 
erful intellect and a strong energetic will, even with- 
out any concurrence of circumstances and acddmit, 
pride will necessarily be the sin that most easily 
besets him. But Edmund is also the known and 
acknowledged son of the princely Gloster: he, 
therefore, has both the germ of pride, and the con- 
ditions best fitted to evolve and ripen it into a pre- 
dominant feeling. Yet hitherto no reason appears 
why it sbouU be other than the not unusual pride 
of person, talent, and birth, — a pride auxiliary, if 
not akin, to many virtues, and the natural ally ^ 
honorable impukes. But alas I in his own presence 
bis own father takes shame to himself for the frank 
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avowal that he is his father, — he has ' blushed ■» 
oftea to ackaonledge him that he is now brazed to 
it ! ' Edmund hears the circumstances of bis birth 
spoken of with a moat degrading and licentious le- 
vity, — lus mother described as a wanton by her 
own paramour, and the remembrance of the animal 
stiag, the low criminal gratifications connected with 
her wantonness and prostituted beauty, assigned as 
the reason, why ' the whoreson must be acknow- 
ledged I ' This, and the consciousness of its noto- 
riety ; the gnawing conviction that every show of 
respect is an effort of courtesy, which recalls, while 
it represses, a contrary feeling; — this is the ever 
trickling flow of wormwood and gall into the wounds 
of pride, — the corrosive virtu which inoculates 
pride with a venom not its own, with envy, hatred, 
and a lust for that power which in its blaze of ra> 
diance would hide the dark spots on his disc, — ^witb 
pangs of shame personally undeserved, and there- 
fore felt as wrongs, and with a blind ferment of 
vindictive working towards the occasions and causes, 
especially towards a brother, whose stainless birth 
and lawful honours were the constant remembran- 
cers of his own debasement, and were ever in tbe 
way to prevent all chance of its being unknown, or 
overlooked and forgotten. Add to this, that with 
excellent judgment, and provident for the claims of 
the moral sense, — for that which, relatively to the 
drama, is called poetic justice, and as the fittest 
means for recondling the feelings of the spectators 
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to the horrors of Gloster's afler sufferiDgs, — at 
least, of rendering them somewhat leas oaendura- 
ble; — (for 1 will not disguise my conviction, that 
in this one point the tragic in this play has been 
urged beyond the outermost mark and ne ping ul- 
tra of the dramatic) — Shakapeare has precluded 
all excuse and palliation of the guilt incurred by 
both the parents of the base-bom Edmund, by Glos- 
ter's confession that he was at the time a married 
man, and already blest with a lawful heir of his for* 
tunes. The mournful alienation of brotberiy love, 
occasioned by the law of primogeniture in noble fa- 
milies, or rather by the unnecessary distinctions 
engrafted thereon, and this in children of the same 
stock, is still almost proverbial on the continent, — 
especially, as 1 know from my own observation, in 
the south of Europe, — and appears to have beea 
scarcely less common in our own island before the 
Revolution of 1688, if we may judge from the cha- 
racters and sentiments so frequent in our elder co- 
medies. There is the younger brother, for instance, 
in BeaumoDt and Fletcher's play of the Scornful 
Lady, on the one side, and Oliver in Shakipeare's 
As You Like It, on the other. Need it be said 
bow heavy an aggravation, in such a case, the stain 
of bastardy must have been, were it only that the 
younger brother was liable to bear his own disho- 
nour and his mother's infamy related by his father 
frith an excusing shrug of the shoulders, and in a 
tone betwixt watery and shame I 
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By the circumstanceB here enameraW as ao 
many predisposJDg causesr Edmund'B character 
might well be deemed already sufficiently explained; 
and our minds prepared for it. But in this tragedy 
the story or fable constrained Shakspeare to intro- 
duce wickedness in an outrageous form in the per- 
sons of Regan and Goneril. He had read nature 
too heedfuUy not to know, that courage, intellect, 
and strength of character are the moat impressive 
fonnB of power, and that to power in itself, with- 
out reference to any moral end, an inevitable 
admiration and complacency appertains, whether it 
he displayed in the conquests of a Buonaparte or 
Tamerlane, or in the foam and the thunder of a 
cataract. But in the exhibition of such a character 
it was of the highest importance to prevent the 
guilt from passing into utter monstrosity, — which 
again depends on the presence or absence of 
causes and temptations sufficient to account for the 
wickedness, without the necessity of recurring to a 
thorough fiendishness of nature for its origination. 
For such are the appointed relations of intellectual 
power to truth, and of truth to goodness, that it 
becomes both morally and poetically unsafe to pre- 
sent what is admirable,' — what our nature compels 
ua to admiro — in the mind, and what is most 
detestable in the heart, as co-existing in the same 
individual without any apparent connection, or any 
modification of the one by the other. 'Iliat Shak- 
speare has in one instance, that of lago, approached 
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to thiB, and that he has done it Buccessfully, is, 
perhaps, the most astonishing proof of his genius, 
and the opulence of its resources. But in the pre- 
Knt tragedy, in which he was compelied to present 
a Goneril and a Regan, it nas most carefully to be 
avoided; — and therefore the only one conceirable 
addition to the inauspicious influences on the pre- 
formation of Edmund's character is given, in the 
information that all the kindly counteractions to 
the mischievous feelings of shame, which might 
have been derived from co-domestication with 
Edgar and their common father, had been cut off 
by lus absence from home, and foreign education 
from boyhood to the present time, and a prospect 
of its continuance, as if to preclude all risk of his 
interference with the father's views for the elder 
and legitimate son : — 

He hath been out nine yean, ind anay he bLiII agiio. 

Act i. SC. 1. 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nolbingl 

Cm-. Nothing. 

LtdT. Nothing ctm come of nottiing: spetk BgiiD. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, 1 cannot heave 

My heart into my mouth : I Jove yoai majeily 
According to my hood ; not more, noi leu. 

There is something of disgust at the ruthless 
hypocrisy of her sisters, and some little faulty 
admixture of pride and sullenness in Cordelia's 
' Nothing 1 ' and her tone is well contiired, indeed. 
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to leasea the glaring absurdity of Lear's conduct, 
but answers the yet more important parpose of 
fordng away the attention from the nursery-tale, 
the moment it has served its end, that of supplying 
tbe canvass for the picture. This is also materially 
furthered by Kent's opposition, which displays 
Lear's moral incapability of resigning the eover^n 
power in tbe very act of disposing of it. Kent is, 
perhaps, the nearest to perfect goodness in all 
Shakapeare's characters, and yet the most indivi- 
dualized. There is an extraordinary charm in his 
bluntness, which ia that only of a nobleman arising 
from a contempt of overstrained courtesy, and 
combined with easy placability where goodness of 
heart is apparent His passionate affection for, 
and fidelity to, Lear act on our feelings in Lear's 
own &vour : virtue itself seems to be, in company 
with him. 
lb. sc. 2. Edmund's speech : — 

Who, Id (be Inst; Me>1(b of nstarc, tike 
More compouiion and fierce qudilj 
TbiD doth, &c. 
Warburton's not« upon a quotation from Vanint, 

Poor Vanini I — Any one but Warburton would 
have thought this precious passage more character* 
istic of Mr. Shandy than of atheism. If the fact 
really were so, (which it is not, but almost the con- 
trary.) 1 do not see why the' most confirmed theist 
might not very naturally utter the same wish. But 
it is proverbial that the youngest son in a large 
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family ia commonly the man of the greatest talents 
in it ; and as good an authoiity as Vanini has said 
— incaUscere in venerem ardentius, spei tohoUt 
injuriomtn agge. 

In this speech of Edmund yon see, as soon as a 
man cannot reconcile himself to reason, how his 
conscience flies off by nay of appeal to nature, who 
is sure upon such occasions never to find faulti and 
also how shame sharpens a predisposition in the 
heart to evil. For it is a profound moral, that 
shame will naturally generate gnjilt ; the oppressed 
will be vindictive, like Shylock, and in the anguish 
of undeserved ignominy the delusion secretly springs 
up, of getting over the moral quality of an action 
by filing the mind on the mere physical act alone. 

Ih> Edmund's speech : — 

Thi» is the BTcellenI foppery of the world 1 thst.when we 
are tick ia foitane, (often Ihe larfeil of oar own batunoar,) 
we mike guilty of out dUutsrt, tbe aun, the mooD. and tbe 

Thus scorn and misanthropy are often the an- 
ticipatjona and mouth-pieces of wisdom in the de- 
tection of superstitions. Both individuals and 
nations may be free from such prejudices by being 
below them, as well as by rising above them, 

lb. sc. S. Tbe Steward should be placed in ex- 
act antithesis to Kent, as tbe only character of utter 
irredeemable baseness in Shakspeare. Even in this 
the judgment and invention of the poet are very 
observable ;— for what else could the willing tool of 
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■ GonerQ be ? Not a vice but this of baseness nos 
left open to him. 

' lb. Bc 4. In Lear old age is itself a character, 
— its natural imperfecdons being increased by life- 
long habits of receiving a prompt obedience. Any 
addition of individuality nould have been unneces- 
sary and painful ; for the relations of others to him, 
of wondrous fidelity and of frightful ingratitude, 
alone suffidently disUnguisb him. Thus Lear be- 
comes the open and ample play-room of nature's 
passions. 

lb. 

Knight, Since my joung lady'* going into France, Sir; 
tbe fool hmb mnch pin'd away. 

The Fool is no comic buffoon to make the 
groundlings laugh, — no forced condesceDsion of 
Sbakspeare's genius to the taste of his audience. 
Accordingly the poet prepares for his introduction, 
which he never does with any of his common 
clowns and fools, by bringing him into living con- 
nection with the pathos of the play. He is as 
wonderful a creation as Caliban;— his wild bab- 
blings, and inapired idiocy, articulate and gauge the 
horrors of the scene. 

The monster Goneril prepares what is necessary, 
while the character of Albany renders a still more 
idaddening grievance possible, namely, Regan and 
Cornwall in perfect sympathy of monstrosity. Not 
a sentiment, not an image, which can give pleasure 
on its own account, is admitted ; whenever these 
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creatures are tatroduced, and the; are brongbt for- 
ward as little as possible, pure horror reigns 
throughout. In this scene and in all the earlj 
HpeecheB of Lear, the one general sentiment of filial 
ingratitude prevails as the main spring of the feel- 
ings; — in this early stage the outward abject 
cuiung the pressure on the mind, which is not yet 
sufficiently familiarized with the anguish for the 
imagination to work upon it. 
lb. 

Gim. Da yoa mark tliit, mj lord 1 
Alb. I cuiiiot be lo pBtlUI, Goaeril, 

To tlie great toTe I bear you. 
Gon. Praj jou content, &c 

Observe the baffled endeavour of Goneril to act 
on the fears of Albany, and yet his passiveness, his 
inertia ; he is not convinced, and yet he is afraid 
of looking into the thing. Such characters always 
yield to those who will take the trouble of govern- 
ing them, or for them. Perhaps, the influence of 
a princess, whose choice of him had royatized his 
■tate, may be some little excuse for Albany's weak- 
lb. sc. 5. 

Xur. O let me not be mad, not mid, iwaet bcann ! 
Keep me in temper ! 1 n-oaJd not be mad ! — 

The mind's own anticipation of madness I The 
deepest tragic notes are often struck by a half sense 
of an impending blow. The Foot's conclusion of 
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this act by a grotesque prattling seems to iadicate 
the dislocation of feeling that has hegaa and is to 
be continued. 

Act ii. 8c. 1. Edmund's speech ;— 



Thus the secret poison in Edmund's own heart 
steals forth ; and then observe poor Gloster'^ — 

Loyal aad nalural boy ! 

as if pnusing the crime of Edmund's birth ! 
lb. Compare Ryan's — ■ 

kyoor lifet 

with the unfeminine violence of her — 

All Tgnge*ncB comes too abort, &c. 

and yet no reference to the guilt, but only to the 
accident, which she uses as an occasion for sneering 
at her father. Regan is not, in foct, a greater 
monster than Gonerit, but she has the power of 
casting more venom. 

lb. sc. 2. Comwall's speech :— 

Tbli ii Bome f«llow, 
Wbo, haTiag been praiaed for btuDtneM, doth afiect 
A uncy roughueu, he. 

In thus pladng these profound general truths in 
the mouths of such men as Cornwall, E^dmund, 
lago, &C. Shakspeare at once g^ves them utter- 
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aace, aod yet ehows bow indefinite their application 

is. 

lb. 8C. 3. Edgar's assumed madoesa Berves the 
great purpose of taking off part of the shock nhicih 
would otherwise be caused by the true madness of 
Lear, and further displays the profound difference 
between the two. In every attempt at representing 
madness throughout the whole range of dramatic 
literature, teith the single exception of Lear, it is 
mere lightheadedness, as especially in Otway. In 
Edgar's ravings Shakspeare all the while lets you 
see a fixed purpose, a practical end in view; — in 
Lear's, there is only the brooding of the one an- 
guish, an eddy without progression. 

lb. sc. 4. Lear's speech : — 

The king would epeak with Comwall ; the dear father 
VVonld with hia daughter apeak, hn. 



The strong interest now felt by Lear to try to 
ind excuses for his daughter is most pathetic 
lb. Lear's speech : — 

Beloved Regan, 

Thy uater'a naught ;— O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp- toot li'd unkindneaa, like a lullure, here. 
I can Bcaree apeak to thee ; — ihou'lt not believe 
Of bow depiai'd a qmhty — O Regan ! 

iTeg. 1 pra; you, Sit. take patience ; I iare hope. 
You le>a know how to value her desert, 
Tlian (be to acanC her duly. 
Lur. Say, bow ia that 1 
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Nothing IB so heart-cutting' as a cold uDexpected 
deFehce or palliation of a cruelty passionately com- 
pkined of, or so expressive of thorough hard-heart- 
edaesa. And feel the excessive horror of Kegan's 
' 0, Sir, you are old ! ' — and then her drawing from 
that universal object of reverence and indulgence 
the very reason for her frightful conclusion — 

Say, you hare TrroDg'd her I 

All Lear's faults increase our pity for him. We 
refuse to know them otherwise than as means of 
hia sufferings, and aggravations of his daughters' 

ingratitude. 

lb. Lear's speech : — 

Are tQ tb« pnOTCBt thiag supsrflaCKis, &c. 

Observe that the tranquillity which follows the 
first stunning of the blow permits Lear to reason. 

Act iii. ac. 4. O, what a world's convention of 
agonies is here I All external nature in a storm, 
all moral nature convulsed, — the real madness of 
Lear, the feigned madness of Edgar, the babbling 
of tbe Fool, the desperate fidelity of Kent — surely 
such a scene was never conceived before or since I 
Take it hut as a picture for the eye only, it is more 
terrific than any which a Michel Angelo, inspired 
by a Dante, could have conceived, and which none 
but a Michel Angelo could have executed. Or let 
it have been uttered to the blind, tbe howlings of 
nature would seem converted into the voice of con- 
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■dous humanity. This scene ends with the first 
symptoma of positive derangement; and the intef 
vention of the fifth scene is particularly judicious, — 
the interruption allowing an interval for Lear to 
appear iu full madness in the sisth scene. 

lb. sc 7. Gloster's blinding : — 

What can I say of this sceae? — There is my 
reluctance to think Shakspeare wrong, and yet — 

Act iv. sc. 6. Lear's speech : — 

Hb ! Ganeril !— with a white besid '.—Tbty flanercd me 
lika A dog; and told me. I had white hairs in mybeacd, tre 
tlie black od«i were there. To bbj Ay and Na to etrry 
thing I ssid ! — Ay and No too was do good diTiailj'. When 
the lain came to wet me once. Sec. 

The thunder recurs, but still at a greater distance 
from our feeluigs. 

lb. sc. 7. Lear's speech : — 
Where have I been! Wliere am 1?— Fair daylight I— 
1 am mighrily abaud. — I ehoald eien die with pity 
I'd tee another Ihua, &c. 

How beautifully the affecting return of Lear to 
reason, and the mild pathos of these speeches pre- 
pare the mind for the last sad, yet sweet, conso- 
latjon of the aged sufferer's death I 
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HAMLET was the play, or rather Hamlet 
himself was the character, in the intuition 
and exposttioQ of nhich 1 first made my turn for 
philoBopbical criticism, and especially for insight 
into the genius of Shakspeare, noticed. This hap- 
pened first amongBt my acquaintances, as Sir 
George Beaumont will bear witness ; and subse- 
(juentty, long before Schlegel had delivered at 
Vienna the lectures on Shakspeare, nbicb be after- 
wards published, I bad given on the same subject 
eighteen lectures substantially the same, proeeedmg 
from the Tery same point of view, and dedudng the 
same conclusions, so far as I either then agreed, or 
now ^ree, with him. I gave these lectures at the 
Royal Institution) before six or seven hundred 
auditors of rank and eminence, in the spring of the 
same year, in which Sir Humphrey Davy, a fellow- 
lecturer, made his great revolutionary discoverieB 
in chemistry, (e) Even in detail the coincidence 
of Schlegel with my lectures was so extraordinary, 
that all who at a later period heard the same words, 
taken by me from my notes of the lectures at the 
Royal Institution, concluded a borrowing on my 
part from Schlegel. Mr. Hazlitt, whose hatred of 
me is in such an inverse ratio to my zealous kind- 
ness towards him, as to be defended by his wannest 
•dmirer, Charles Lamb— (who, God bleu him 1 
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besides his characteristic obstinacy of adherence to 
old friends, as long at least as they are at all dowa 
ID the world, is linked as by a charm to Hazlitt's 
conversatioii) — only as 'frantic;' — Mr. Hazlitt, I 
say, himself replied to an assertion of ray plagiarism 
from Schlegel in these words; — "That is a lie; 
for I myself heard the very same character of 
Hamlet from Coleridge before he went to Ger- 
many, and when he had neither read nor could 
read a page of German I " Now Hazlitt was on a 
visit to me at mj cottage at Nether Stowey, Somer- 
set, in the summer of the year 1798, in the Sep- 
tember of which year I first was out of sight of the 
shores of Great Britain. Recorded by me, S. T. 
Coleridge, 7th January, 1819. 

The seeming inconsistencies in the conduct and 
character of Hamlet have long exercised the con- 
jectural ingenuity of critics; and, as we are always 
loth to suppose that the cause of defective appre- 
hension is in ourselves, the mystery has been too 
commonly explained by the very easy process of 
setting it down as in fact inexplicable, and by re- 
solving the phenomenon into a misgrowth or huus 
of the capricious and irregular genius of Shak- 
speare. The shallow and stupid arrogance of these 
vulgar and indolent decisions I would fain do my 
best to expose. I believe the character of Hamlet 
may be traced to Shakapeare's deep and accurate 
adence in mental philosophy. Indeed, that tbjs 
character must have some connection with the 
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common fundamental laws of oar nature may be 
assumed from the fact, that Hamlet has been the 
darling of every country In which the literature of 
England has been fostered. In order to under- 
stand him, it is essential that we should reflect on 
the constitution of our own minds. Man is dis- 
tinguished from the brute animals in proportioa as 
thought prevails over sense : but in the healthy 
processes of the mind, a balance is constantly main- 
: t^ed between the impresaiona from outvrard ob- 
> jects and the inward operatjona of the intellect; — 
for if there be an overbalance in the contemplative 
faculty, man thereby becomes the creature of mere 
meditation, and loses his natural power of action. 
Now one of Shakspeare's modes of creating cha- 
racters is, to conceive any one intellectual or moral 
foculty in morbid excess, and then to place himself, 
Shakspeare, thus mutilated or diseased, under ^ven 
circumstances. In Hamlet he seems to have wished 
to exemplify the moral necessity of a due balance 
. between our attention to the objects of our senses, 
' and our meditation on the workings of our minds,— 
an equilibrivm between the real and the imaginary 
worlds. In Hamlet this balance ia disturbed : his 
thoughts, and the images of his fancy, are far more 
vivid than his actual perceptions, and his very per- 
ceptions, instantly passing through the tnedmm of 
his contemplations, acquire, as they pass, a form 
and a colour not naturally their own. Hence we 
see a great, an almost enormous, intellectual acti- 
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vity, and a proportionate aversion to real action, 
consequent upon it, with all its symptoms and ac- 
companying qualities. This character Sbakspeare 
places in circumstances, nnder which it is obliged 
to act on the spur of the moment: — Hamlet is 
brave and careless of death ; but he vacillates from 
sensibility, and procrastinates from thought, and 
loses the power of action in the energy of resolve. 
Thus it is that this tragedy presents a direct con- 
trast to that of Macbeth; tbe one proceeds with 
the utmost slowness, the other with a crowded and 
' breathless rapidity. (k>) 

Tbe effect of this overbalance of the imaginative 
power is beautifully illustrated in the everlastjag 
broodings and superfluous activities of Hamlet's 
mind, which, uDseated from its healthy relation, it 
constantly occupied with the world within, and ab- 
stracted from the world without,— giving substance 
to shadows, and throwing a. mist over all common- 
place actualities. It is the nature of thought to be 
indefinite; — definiteness belongs to external ima- 
gery alone. Hence it is that the sense of sublimity 
arises, not from the sight of an outward object, 
but from the beholder's reflection upon it ; — not 
from the sensuous impression, but from the imagi- 
native reflex. Few have seen a celebrated waterfall 
without feehng something akin to disappointment : 
it is only subsequently that the image comes back 
full into the mind, and brings with it a train f£ 
grand or beautiful associations. Hamlet feels thii ; 
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hU senses are to a state of trance, and be looks 
upon external thinge as hieroglyphics. HU soli- 
loquy— 

O I that Iliia too too aolid deih would melt, &c. 
springs from that craving after the indefinite— for 
that which is not — which moat easily besets men 
of genius; and the self-delusion common to this 
temper of mind is finely exemplified in the character 
which Hamlet gives of himself : — 

—It CSDnol be 
But I im pigeon- 1 iiered, and luck gall 
To make oppressiou bittei. 

He mistakes the seeing his chains for the breaking 
them, delays action till action is of no use, and dies 
the victim of mere circumstance and accident, (x) . 

There is a great significancy in the names of 
Sbakspeare's plays. In the Twelfth Night, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, As You Like It, and 
Winter's Tale, the total effect is produced by a 
co-ordination of the characters as in a wreath of 
fiowcrs. But in Coriolanus, Lear, Romeo and 
Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, &c. the eficcl arises from 
the subordinaljon of all to one, either as the promi- 
nent person, or the principal object. Cymbeline is 
the only exception; and even that has its advan- 
tages in preparing the audience for the chaos of 
time, place, and costume, by throwing the date back 
into a fabulous king's reign. 

But as of more importance, eo more striking, is 
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the judgment dbplayed by our truly dramatic poet, 
as well aa poet of the drama, in the management 
of his first scenes. With the single exception 
of Cymbetine, they either place before us at one 
glance both the past and the future in some effect, 
which implies the continuance and full agency of 
its cause, as in the feuds and party-spirit of the 
servants of tbe two houses in the first scene of 
Romeo and Juliet; or in the degrading passion for 
shews and public spectacles, and the oTerwhelming 
attachment for the newest successful war-chief in 
the Roman people, already become a populace, 
contrasted with tbe jealousy of the nobles in Julius 

as to excite a curiosity for the explanation in the 
following scenes, as in the storm of wind and waves, 
and tbe boatswain in the Tempest, instead of anti- 
cipating our curiosity, as in most other first scenes, 
and in too many other first acts ; — or they act, by 
contrast of diction suited to the characters, at once 
to heighten the effect, and yet to give a naturalness 
to the language and rhythm of the principal per- 
sonages, either as that of Prospero and Miranda 
by the appropriate lowness of the style, — or as in 
King John, by the equally appropriate stateliness 
of official harangues or narratives, so that the after 
blank verse seems to belong to the rank and quality 
of the speakers, and not to the poet; — or they 
strike at once the key-note, and give the predomi- 
nant spirit of the play, as in the Twelfth Night and 
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ia Macbeth ; — or finally, the first scene comprises 
all these advantages at once, aa in Hamlet. 

Compare the easy language of common life, in 
which this drama commences, with the direAil mu- 
sic and wild wayward rhythm and abrupt lyrics of 
the opening- of Macbeth. The tone is quite fami- 
tiori — there is no poetic description of night, no 
elaborate information conveyed by one speaker to 
another of what both bad immediately before their 
senses — (such aa the first distich in Addison's 
Cato, which is a translation into poetry of ' Past 
four o'clock and a dark morningl'}; — and yet 
nothing bordering on the comic on the one hand, 
nor any striving of the intellect on the other, it 
is precisely the language of sensation among men 
who feared no charge of effeminacy for feeling 
what they had no want of resolution to bear. Yet 
the armour, the dead silence, the watchfulness that 
first interrupts it, the welcome relief of the guard, 
the cold, the broken expressions of compelled at- 
tention to Iiodily feelings still under control — all 
eicellently accord with, and prepare for, the after 
^^dual rise into tragedy ; — but, above all, into a 
tragedy, the interest of which is as eminently ad 
et apad intra, as that of Macbeth is directly ad 

In all the beat attested stories of ghosts and 
visions, as in that of Brutus, of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, that of Benvenuto Cellini recorded by himself, 
and the vision of Galileo communicated by him to 
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his favourite pupil Torricelli, the ghoBt-seera were 
in a state of cold or chilling damp from without, 
and of aniiety inwardly. It has beep with all of 
them as with Francisco on his guard, — atone, in 
the depth and silence of the night ; — ' 'twas bitter 
cold, and they were sick at heart, and not a mouse 
stirring.' The attention to minute sounds,— natu- 
rally associated nith the recollection of minute ob- 
jects, and the more familiar and trifling, the more 
impressive from the unusualness of their producing 
any impression at all — gives a philosophic perti- 
nency to this last image; but it has likewbe its 
dramatic use and purpose. For its commonness in 
ordinary conversation tends to produce the sense of 
reality, and at once hides the poet, and yet approxi- 
mates the reader or spectator to that state in which 
the highest poetry will appear, and in its component 
parts, though not in the whole composition, really 
is, the language of nature. If I should not speak 
it, I feel that 1 should be thinking it ; — the voice 
only is the poet's, — the words are my own. Tbat 
Sbakspeare meant to put an effect in the actor's 
power in the very first words — " Who's there?" — 
is evident from the impatience expressed by the 
startled Francisci^ in the words that follow — " Nay, 
answer me : stand and unfold yourself." A hrave 
man is never so peremptory, as when he fears tbat 
he is afraid. Observe the gradual transition from 
the silence and the still recent habit of listening in 
Francisco's — " I think I hear them" — to the more 
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cheerful call out, which a good actor would observe, 
in the — " Stand ho ! Who ia there ? " Bernardo's 
inquiry after Horatio, and the repetition of his 
name and in his own presence indicate a respect or 
an eagerness that implies him as one of the persons 
who are in the foreground; and the scepticism 
attributed to him, — 

Add will ai ' 

prepares ns for Hamlet's after eult^ On him as 
one whose blood and judgment were happily com- 
mingled. The actor should aho be careful to dis- 
tinguish the expectation and gladness of Bernardo's 
'Welcome, Horatio!' from the mere courtesy of 
his ' Welcome, good Marcellus I * 

Now observe the admirable indefiniteness of the 
first opening out of the occasion of all this anxiety. 
The preparation informative of the audience b just 
as much as was precisely necessary, and no more ; 
— it begins with the uncertainty appertaining to a 

Mar. What, has Mt thing ippeai'dTlgain to-night 1 — 

Even the word ' again ' has its credibilizing effect. 

Then Horatio, the representative of the ignorance 
of the audience, not himself, but by Marcellus to 
Bernardo, anticipates the common solution — ' 'tis 
but our fantasy I' upon which Marcellns rises into 
This diesded sight, Iwica aeeD of aa — 
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which immediately afterwards becomes ' this appa- 
rition,' and tbat, too, an intelligent spirit, that is, to 
be spolen to ! Then comes tlie confirmation of 
Horatio's disbelief; — 

Tush I tiiahl 'twill not appear ! — 

and the silence, with whtcli the scene opened, is 
again restored in the shivering feeling of Horatio 
sitting down, at such a. time, and with the two eye- 
witaesses, to hear a story of a ghost, and that, too, 
of a ghost which had appeared twice before at the 
rery same hour. In the deep feeling which Ber- 
nardo has of the solemn nature of what he is about 
to relate, he makes an effort to master his own 
imaginatire terrors by an elevation of style, — itself 
a continuation of the effort, — and by turning off 
from the apparition, as from something which would 
force him too deeply into himself, to the outward 
objects, the realities of nature, which had accom- 
panied it : — 

Ber. Last night of all, 
When yoa iBina alar, that's westward froin ilie pole 
Had made hia courae to illume ihat part of beaiea 
Where now it bunis, Marcellua and myself. 
The bell then beatbg one— 

This passage seems to contradict the critical law 
that what is told, toakea a faint impression com- 
pared with what is beholden ; for it does indeed 
convey to the mind more than the eye can see ; 
whilst the interruption of the narrative at the very 
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moment, when we are most intenaely listening for 
the sequel, and have our thoughts diverted from 
the dreaded sight in expectation of the desired, yet 
almoat dreaded, tale — this gives all the suddenness 
and surprise of the original appearance ; — 
Afar. Peace, break tliee off; look, wbere it comes ngaiii '. — 
Note the judgment displayed in having the two 
persons present, who, as having seen the Ghost 
before, are naturally eager in confirmitig their for- 
mer opinions, — whilst the sceptic is silent, and after 
having been twice addressed by his friends, anawers 
with two hasty syllables — ' Most like,' — and a con- 
fession of horror : 

— It hanows me with [ear and wonder. 
heaven ! words are wasted on those who feel, 
and to those who do not feel the exquisite judgment 
of Shakspeare in this scene, what can be said 7^ 
Hume himself could not but have had faith in this 
Gbost dramatically, let his anti-ghostism have been 
as strong as Sampson against other ghosts less 
powerfully raised. 
Act L sc. 1. 

Afar. Oood now, ut dowa, a 
Wby tbi> ume iliict and moil 

How delightfully natural is the transition to the 
retrospective narrative I And observe, npon the 
Ghost'B reappearance, how much Horatio's courage 
is increased by having translated the late individual 
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spectator into ^neral thought and past experience, 
— and the sympathy of Marcellus and Bernardo 
with bis patriotic surmises in darmg to strike at 
the Ghost; whilst ia a moment, upon its vanish- 
ing the former solemn awe-stricken feeling returas 
upon them : — 



lb. Horatio's speech : — 

I bsve henrd, 
Tli« ooclii that is the trumpet la the morn, 
Dotb with hia loft^ and ghiill-rauiuling throat 
Anake the god of da;, &c. 

N9 Addison could be more careful to be poetical 
in diction than Shakspeare in providing the grounds 
and sources of its propriety. But how to elevate a 
thing almost mean by its familiarity, young poets 
may learn in tbb treatment of the cock-crow. 
lb, Horatio's speech : — 

And, b; mj adrice, 

Let as inipu'l what we have geen to-aigbt 

Unto young Hamleti for, upon my litr, 

The Bpiiit, dumb to ua, will apeak (0 liitn. 

Note the inobtrusive and yet fully adequate mode 

of introducing the main character, ' young Hamlet,' 

upon whom is transferred all the interest excited 

for the acts and coocems of the king his father. 

lb. sc. 2. The audience are now relieved by a 
change of scene to the royal court, in order that 
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Hsmlet may not have to take up the leavings of 
exhaustioD. In the king's speech, observe the set 
and pedantically antithetic form of the sentences 
when touching that which galled the heels of con- 
science, — the strain of undignified rhetoric, — and 
yet in what follows concerning the public weal, a 
certain appropriate majesty. Indeed was he not a 
royal brother? — 

lb. King's speech : — 

And Qow, Lserles, wfaal'i the neirs with you 7 &c. 

Thus with great art Shakspeare introduces a most 
important, but still subordinate character first, 
Laertes, who is yet thus graciously treated in con- 
sequence of the assistance given to the election 
of the late king's brother instead of his son by 
Polonius. 
lb. 

Ham. A little more than kin, uid lesi than kind. 
King, How U it th&t the clouda ilill Lang on you f 
Ham. Nat lo, my loid, I am too mucli i' the aun. 

Hamlet opens his mouth with a playing on 
words, the complete absence of which throughout 
characterizes Macbeth. This playing on words 
may be attributed to many causes or motives, as 
either to an exuberant activity of mind, as in the 
higher comedy of Shakspeare generally ; — or to an 
imitation of it as a mere fashion, as if it were said — 
'Is not this better than groaning?' — or to a con- 
temptnous exultation in minds vulgarized and over- 
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set by their success, as in the poetic instance of 
Milton's Devils in the battle; — or it is the language 
of resentment, as is familiar to every one who has 
witnessed the quarrels of the lower orders, where 
there is invariably a profusion of punning invec- 
tive, whence, perhaps, nicknames have in a con- 
siderable degree sprung up ; — or it is the language 
of suppressed passion, and especially of a hardly 
smothered personal dislike. . The first and last of 
these combine in Hamlet's case; and I have little 
doubt that Farmer is right in supposing the equi- 
vocation carried on in the expression ' too much i' 
the sun/ or son. 
lb. 

Here observe Hamlet's delicacy to his mother, and 
how the suppression prepares him for the overflow 
in the next speech, in which his character is more 
developed by bringing forward his aversion to ei- 
temalfi, and which betrays his habit of brooding 
over the world within him, coupled with a prodi- 
gality of beautiful words, which are the half em- 
bodyings of thought, and are more than thought, 
and have an outness, a reality sui generis, and yet 
rettun their correspondence and shadowy affinity 
to the images and movements within. Note also 
Hamlet's silence to the long speech of the king 
which follows, and his respectful, hut general, 
answer to his mother. 
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lb. Hamlet's first soliloquy :— 

0, that ttiJB 
Thsw, and r 

This ttedium vitis is a, common oppression od 
minds cast in the Hamlet mould, and is caused by 
disproportionate mental esertiOD, vrbich necessi- 
tates exhaustion of bodily feeling. Where there is 
a jnst coincidence of external and intemftl action, 
pleasure is always the result ; but where the former 
is deficient, and the mind's appetency of the ideal 
is unchecked, realities will seem cold and un- 
moving. In such ca^s, passion combines itself 
with the indefinite alone. In this mood of his 
mind the relation of the appearance of his father's 
spirit in arms is made all at once to Hamlet : — it 
is — Horatio's speech, in particular — a perfect model 
of the true style of dramatic narrative; — the purest 
poetry, and yet in the most natural language, equally 
remote irom the ink-horn and the plough. 

lb. sc. 3. This scene must be regarded as one 
of Shakspeare's lyric movements in the play, and 
the skill with which it is interwoven with the 
dramatic parts is peculiarly an excellence of our 
poet. You experience the sensation of a pause 
without the sense of a stop. You will observe in 
Ophelia's short and general answer to the long 
speech of Laertes the natural carelessness of inno- 
cence, which cannot think such a code of cautions 
and prudences necessary to its own preservation. 
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lb. Speech of Poloaius : — (in Stockdale's edi- 
tion.) 

Or (not to crack (he wind of (he poor phrue,) 
Wronging il thui, you'll Eendei nie a fool- 

I suspect this 'wronging' is here used much in the 
same sense as 'wringing' or 'wrenching;' and that 
the parenthesis should be extended to ' thus.' * 

lb. Speech of Polonius ; — 

How prodigal (he aout 

I.endj the loogne vows : — iheae blazea, daughter, &c. 

A spondee has, I doubt not, dropped out of the 
text. Either insert ' Go to ' after ' vows ;' — 
Lendit the (ongae towbi Go to, theic blaiei, daughter — 

Lende the tongue TOWS : — Theie hi bm«, danghter, mark you — 

Shakspeare never introduces a catalectic line with- 
out intending an equivalent to the foot omitted in 
the pauses, or the dwelling emphasis, or the dif- 
fused retardation. I do not, however, deny that a 
good actor might by employing the last mentioned 
means, namely, the retardation, or solemn knowing 
drawl, supply the missing spondee with good effect. 
But I do not believe that in this or any other of 
the foregoing speeches of Polonius, Shakspeare 
meant to bring out the senility or weakness of that 
personage's mind. In the great ever-recurring 

* It ia M pointed in tlie modeiB editiuaa. — Ed, 
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dangers and duties of life, where to distinguish the 
fit objects for the application of the maxims col- 
lected by the experience of a long life, requires no 
fineness of tact) as in the admonitions to his son 
and daughter, Polonius is unirormly made respect- 
able. But if an actor were even capable of catching 
these shades in the character, the pit and the gal- 
lery would be malcontent at their exhibition. It is 
to Hamlet that Polouius is, and is meant to be, 
contemptible, because in inwardness and uncon- 
trollable activity of movement, Hamlet's mind is 
the logical contrary to that of Polonius, and be- 
sides, as I have observed before, Hamlet disUkes 
the man as false to his true allegiance in the matter 
of the succession to the crown. 

lb. sc. 4. The unimportant conversation with 
which this scene opens is a proof of Shakspeare's 
minute knowledge of human nature. It is a well 
established fact, that on the brink of any serious 
enterprise, or event of moment, men almost inva- 
riably endeavour to elude the pressure of their own 
thoughts by turning aside to trivial objects and 
familiar drcqmstances : thus this dialogue on the 
platform begins with remarks on the coldness of 
the air, and inquiries, obliquely connected, indeed, 
with the expected hour of the visitation, but thrown 
out in a seeming vacuity of topics, as to the striking 
of the clock and so forth. The same desire to 
escape from the impending thought is carried on in 
Hamlet's account of, and moralizing on, the Danish 
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custom of wassailing : he runs off from the par- 
ticular to the universal, and, in his repugnance to 
personal and individual concerns, escapes, as it 
were, from himself in generalizations, and smothers 
the impatience and uneasy feelings of the moment 
in abstract reasoning. Besides this, another pur- 
pose is answered; — for by thus entangling the 
attention of the audience in the nice distinctions 
and parenthetical sentences of this speech of Ham- 
let's, Shakapeare takes them completely by surprise 
on the appearance of the Ghoht, which comes upon 
them in all the suddenness of its visionary character. 
Indeed, no modem writer would have dared, like 
Shakspeare, to have preceded this last visitation 
by two distinct appearances, — or could have con- 
trived that the third should rise upon the former 
two in impress! veness and solemnity of interest. 

But in addition to all the other excellences of 
Hamlet's speech concerning the wasscl-music — so 
finely revealing the predominant idealism, the ra- 
tiocinative meditati veness, of his character — it has 
the advantage of giving nature and probability to 
the impassioned continuity of the speech instantly 
directed to the Ghost. The momentum had been 
given to bis mental activity ; the full current of the 
thoughts and words bad set in, and the very fo^et- 
fulness, in the fervour of his argumentation, of the 
purpose for which he was there, aided in preventing 
the appearance from benumbing the mind. Conse- 
quently, it acted as a new impulse, — a sudden 
stroke which increased the velocity of the body 
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already in motion, whilst it altered the direction. 
The co-presence of Horatio, Marcellua, and Ber- 
nardo is moat judiciously contrived ; for it renders 
the courage of Hamlet and his impetuous eloquence 
perfectly intelligible. The knowledge, — the un- 
thought of conscioasnesa, — the sensation, — of hu- 
man auditors, — of flesh and blood sympathists — 
acts as a support and a stimulation a tergo, while 
the front of the mind, the whole consciousness of 
the speaker, is filled, yea, absorbed, by the appari- 
tion. Add too, that the apparition itself has by its 
previous appearances been brought nearer to a 
thing of this world. This accreacence of objectivity - 
in a Ghost that yet retains all its ghastly attributes 
and fearful subjecUvity, is truly wonderful, 
lb. sc. 5. Hamlet's speech : — 

O all ;ou boat of besTen ! O eaith ! Wliat else ! 
And ihall I couple belli— 

I remember nothing equal to this burst unless it 
be the first speech of Prometheus in the Greek 
drama, after the exit of Vulcan and the two Afrites. 
But Shakspeare alone could have produced the vow 
of [lamlet to make his memory a blank of all 
maxims and generalized truths, that ' observation 
had copied there,' — followed immediately by the 
speaker noting down the generalized fact, 

llial Due ma; amile, aod Bmile, sud be a villaia \ 
lb. 

Mar, Hillo, bo, bo, mj lord ! 
Ham. Hillo, ho, ha, bay ! come bird, come, ttc. 
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This part of tbe scene after Hamlet's interview 
nith the Ghost has been charged with an improbable 
eccentridty. But the truth is, that after the mind 
has been Btretched beyond its usual pitch and tone, 
it must either sink into exhaustion and inanity, or 
seek relief by change. It is thus well known, that 
persons conversant in deeds of cruelty contrive to 
escape from conscience by connecting something 
of the ludicrous vrith them, and by inventing gro- 
tesque terms and a certain technical phraseology 
to disguise the horror of their practices. Indeed, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the terrible by a law 
of the human mind always touches on the vei^e of 
the ludicrous. Both arise from the perception of 
something out of the common order of things — 
something, in fact, out of its place; and if from 
this we can abstract danger, the uncommonness 
will alone remain, and the sense of the ridiculous 
be excited. The close alliance of these oppowtes — 
they are not contraries — appears from the circum- 
stance, that laughter is equally the espression of 
extreme anguish and horror as of joy ; as there are 
tears of sorrow and tears of joy, so is there a laugh 
of terror and a laugh of merriment. These com* 
plex causes will naturally have produced in Hamlet 
the disposition to escape from his own feelings of 
the overwhelming and supernatural by a wild tran- 
sition to the ludicrous, — a sort of cunning bravado, 
bordering on the flights of delirium. For you may, 
perhaps, observe that Hamlet's wildnesa is but half 
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false; he plays th&t snbtle trick of pretending to 
act only when he is very near really being what he 
acts. 

The BubterraneouB speeches of the Ghost are 
hardly defensible ; — but I wonld call yoar attention 
to the characteristic difference between this Ghost, 
as a superstition connected with the most myste- 
rious truths of revealed religion, — and Shakspeare's 
consequent reverence in his treatment of it, — and 
the foul earthly witcheries and wild langu^e in 
Macbeth. 

Act ii. sc. 1. PoloniuB and Reynaldo. 

In all things dependent on, or rather made up 
of, fine address, the manner is no more or otherwise 
rememberable than the light motions, steps, and 
gestures of youth and health. But this is almost 
everything : — no wonder, therefore if that which 
can be put down by rule in the memory should ap- 
pear to US as mere poring, maudlin, cunning, — sly- 
ness blinking through the watery eye of superan- 
nuation. So in this admirable scene, Polonius, who 
is throughout the skeleton of his own former skill 
and statecraft, hunts the trail of policy at a dead 
scent, supplied by the weak fever-smell in his own 
nostrils. 

lb. sc 2. Speech of Polonius : — 

Hy liege, and msdsm, (D BipoElulate, &c. 

Warburton's note. 

Than u to thejiuglei, and play on words, let at bat look. 
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■ga) and we ihall Gad them full of thia reia. 

I have, and that moat carefully, read Dr. Donne's 
>ermooH) and find none of these jingleg. The great 
art of an orator — to make whatever he talks of ap- 
pear of importance — this, indeed, Donne has effected 
with consummate skill. 

Ih. 

Ham. Excellent well ; 
Yon ara a GthmoDger. 

That is, you are sent to fish out this secret. This 
is Hamlet's own meaning. 
lb. 

Hun. Far if the son breeds miggota in a dead dog. 
Being a god, kiuiDg cmrioQ— 

These purposely obscure hnes, I rather think, refer 
to some thought in Hamlet's mind, conlrasUng the 
lovely daughter with such a tedious old fool, her 
father, as he, Hamlet, represents Polonius to him- 
self : — ' Why, fool as he is, he is some degrees in 
rank above a dead d<^'a carcase ; and if the sun, 
being a god that kisses carrion, can rtuse life out of 
a dead dog,— why may not good fortune, that fa- 
Tours fools, have raised a lovely girl out of this 
dead-alive old fool P ' Warhurton is often ted astray, 
in his interpretations, by his attention to general 
portions without the due Shakspearian reference to 
what is probably passing in the mind of his speaker, 
characteristic, and expository of his particular cha- 
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racter and present mood. The subsequent pas- 

' J«phtha, judge of Iinel '. whtt a Ircuaie hadst Utou ! 
is confirmatory of mj view o{ these lines. 

lb. 

Han. You cviaot, Sir, t«ke from me taj thing tbM I will 
more willingly put withil ; except m; life, except mj life, 
aicept my life. 

This repetition atriles me as moat admirable, 
lb. 

Ham. Then btb our be^ars, bodies ; and oar moDBTchs, 
and oaC-slreCched heioea, ibe be^ars' Bhadowi. 

I do pot understand this ; and Shskspeare seems 
to have intended the meaning not to be more than 
snatched at: — ' By my fay, I cannot reason !' 

lb. 
The nigged Fynbo* — be nhoaa aable uiqi, &c 

This admirable substitution of the epic for the 
dramatic, giving such a reaUty to the impassioned 
dramatic diction of Shakapeare's own dialogue, and 
authorised too, ^y the actual style of the tragedies 
before his time (Porrex and Ferres, Titus Andro- 
nicns, &c.) — is well worthy of notice. The fancy, 
that a burlesque was intended, sinks below criti- 
cism : the lines, as epic narrative, are superb. 

In the thoughts, and even in the separate parts 
of the dicdon, this description is highly poetical : in 
truth, taken by itself, that ia its fault that it is too 
poetical! —the language of lyric vehemence and 
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epic pomp, and not of the drains. But if Sbski- 
peare had made the diction truly dramaldc, where 
would have been the contrast between Hamlet and 
the play in Hamlet ? (y) 
lb. 

'liul men the moiled qneen, &c. 

A mob-cap is still a word in common use for a 
morning cap, which conceals the whole head of 
hjUT, and passes under the chin. It is nearly the 
same as the night-cap, that is, it is an imitation of 
it, BO as to answer the purpose (* I am not drest for 
company'), and yet reconoling it with neatness and 
perfect purity. 

lb. Hamlet's soliloquy ; 

O, what a rogue Mid peaunt iltia am I '. &c. 
This is Shalcspeare's own attestation to the truth 
of the idea of Hamlet which I hare before put 
forth, 
lb. 

The spirit that I hsTe aeen. 
Ma; be a deril : and the deril Lath power 
To uiume a pleaeing ahape ; ;ea, and, perhspt 
Oat of m; weakoeu, and mj melancboty, 
(Aa he ia Teiy potent with aucb apiiita) 
Abusea mc 10 damn me. 

See Sir Thomas Brown : 

I believe that Ihma appaiitiona and ghoata of de- 
puted peraoDB are not the wanderuig aoala of men, bnt (Im 
anquiet walks of deriSi, promptiog and auggeeting aa anio 
miacbief, blood and Tillanj, inatilliog and atealing into our 
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hsiTli, tbit the bleued spiriti ire not it lest ia tbeir graies, 
bat wuider (olicilaai of the afiaJTB of lbs world. Bttig. 

M«i.Pt.I. Sect.S7. 

Act iJL so. 1. Hamlet's soUloqay: 

To be, or aot to be, that ie the queation, &c. 

This speech is of absolutely universal interest, — 
and jet to wluch of aU Sbokspesre's characters 
could it have been appropriately given but to 
Hamlet? For Jaques it would have been too 
deep, and for lago too habitual a commnnion with 
the heart ; which in every man belongs, or ought 
to belong, to all mankind. 

lb. 



Theobald's note in defence of the supposed con- 
tradictjon of this in the apparition of the Ghost. 

O miserable defender I If it be necessary to re- 
move the apparent ctrntrodiction, — if it be not 
rather a great beaaty,— sorely, it were easy to say, 
that no traretler returns to this world, as to his 
borne, or abiding-place, 
lb. 

Ham. He,he1 ure yon honrnt 1 
Oph. Mj lonl( 
Ham. Are joa fail 1 

Here it is evident that the penetrating Hamlet 
perceives, from the strange and forced manner of 
Ophelia, that the sweet girl was not acting a port 
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of her own, bat was a decoy ; and his after speeches 
are not so much directed to her as to the listeners 
and spies. Such a discovery in a mood so anxious 
and irritable accounts for a certain harshness in 
him ; — and yet a wild up-working of lorS) sporting 
with opposites in a wilful self-tormenting strain of 
ironyi is perceptible throughont. ' I did love yon 
once:' — 'I lov'd you not:' — and partic;dar1y in his 
enumeration of the faults of the sex from which 
Ophelia is so free, that the mere freedom therefrom 
Gonstitntes her character. Note Sliakspease's 
charm of composing the female character by the 
absence of characters, that is, marks and out-jut- 
tings. 

lb. Hamlet's speech : — 

I BSj, ws irill hive do mare miTTingeB : tboM tbat bk 
muried aliesd;, all bat ane> iball live : the reit ■h*ll keep 

Observe this dalljring with the inward purpose, 
characteristic of one who had not brought his mind 
to the steady acting point. He would fain sting 
the uncle's mind ; — but to stab his body I — The so- 
liloquy of Ophelia, irhich follows, is the perfection 
of love — so exquisitely unselfish I 

lb. EC 2. This dialogue of Hamlet with the 
players is one of the happiest instances of Shaks- 
peare's power of diversifying the scene wbUe he is 
carrying on the plot. 

lb. 

Ham. My lord, ]fon play'd osce i'theiiiiiTSTiity,joaMjF 
(r» Petenuu.) 
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To have kept Hamlet's love for Ophelia before the 
audience in any direct form, would have made a 
breach in the unity of the interest ; — but yot to the 
thoughtful reader it is suggeeted by bis spite to 
poor PoloniuB, whom he cannot let rest. 

Ih. The style of the interlude here is distin- 
^bhed from the real dialt^e hy rhyme, ai in the 
first interview with the players by epic yerse. 

Ih. 

Roi. Uj lord, you once did lore ids. 

Ham. So I do itill, by tbese pickets and iteileii. 

I never heard an actor give this word ' so' its 
proper emphasis. Shakspeare'a meaning ig — 'lov'd 
you ? Hum I— to I do still, &c.' There has been 
no change in my opinion : — I think as ill of you as 
I did. Else Hamlet tells an ignoble falsehood, and 
a useless one, as the last speech to Guildenstern — 
' Why, look you now,' &c. — proves. 

lb. Hamlet's soliloquy : — 

Now could I driak hot blood. 
And do Bucb busioeu as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. 

The utmost at which Hamlet arrives, is a dispo- 
sition, a mood, to do something: — but what to do, 
is still left undecided, while every word he utters 
tends to betray his di^uise. Yet observe how 
perfectly eqnal to any call of the moment is Hamlet, 
let it only not be for the future. 

lb. sc. 4. Speech of Polonius. Folonius's vo- 
lunteer obtrusion of himself into this business, 
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vhile it IB Bppropri&te to hia character, still itching 
after fonner importance, removes all likelihood that 
Hamlet Bbonld suspect his presence, and prevents 
DS from making his death injure Hamlet in our 
opinion. 

lb. The kin^s speech:— 

O, mj offence is rank, it imelli to henien, &o. 

Thb speech well marks the difference between 
crime and gnilt of habit. The conscience here is 
still admitted to audience. Nay, even as an audible 
soliloquy, it Is far leas improbable than is supposed 
by such as have matched men only in the beaten 
road of their feelings. But ib.e final — ' all may be 
well I' is remarkable ; — the degree of merit attri- 
buted by the aelf-flattering soul to its own Btruggle, 
though baffled, and to the indefinite half-promise, 
half-command, to persevere in religious duties. 
The solution u in the divine medium of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of expiatiiHi : — not what yoa have 
done, but what yon are, most determine. 

lb. Hamlet's speech : — 
Now might I do it, pa^ now he i> pnying : 
And now I'il do it •■ — And m> be goce to heavca : 
And 10 sm I rncngedl That nonld be eann'd. Sic. 
Dr. Johnson's mistaking of the marks of reluctance 
and procrastination for impetuous, horror-striking, 
fiendishness t — Of such importance is it to under- 
stand the germ of a character. But the interval 
taken by Hamlet's speech is truly awfiill And 
then— 
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M; wordj fl; ap, m; thoagliCi lemiin below : 
Worda, without tbaughts, neTsr to heaven go, — 

O what a lesaon concerning the essential differ- 
ence between wishing and willing, and tbe folly of 
all motive-nioQgering, while the individoal self re- 



Hum. A blood; deed ; — ilmoit u bad, good mother. 
As kill 1 kiBg, and mvtrj with bia brolher. 
Quitn. Af kill* king* 

I confess that Shakspeare has left the character 
of the Queen in an unpleasant perplexity. Was 
she, or was she not, conscious of the fratricide ? 

Act iv. ac. 2. 

Stii. Take yoa me for ■ ipuoge, mjr lord ? 

iJan. A J, Sir ; Chat BOaks ap Che King's coantenaDce, bii 

rewBidj, hia authoiitiea, &c. 

Hamlet's nudness is made to consist in the fi:ee 
utterance of all the thoughts that had passed through 
bis mind before; — in fact, in telling home-truths. 

Act iv. sc. 5. Ophelia's singing. O, note the 
conjunction here of these two thoughts that bad 
never subsisted in disjunction, the love for Hamlet, 
and her filial love, with tbe guileless floating on tbe 
sarface of her pure inu^nation of the cautions so 
lately expressed, and the fears not too debcately 
avowed, by her father and brotber, concerning the 
dangers to which ber honour lay exposed. Thought, 
affliction, passioD, murder itself — she turns to 
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favour and prettineBB. ThiB play of aasociation is 
JDBtanced in the close ; — 

M; bialher bIibII koow of it, and I tbaDk yon for your 
good coaneel. 

lb. Geatleman's Bpeech: — 

And ti* tbe woild were now bat to begio 
AnCiquitj foi^t, caslom Dot known, 
The racifiera md props of eTor; wud— 
They cry, &c 

Fearful and self-auapicious as I always feel, when 
I seem to see an error of judgment in Shakspeare, 
yet I cannot reconcile the cool, and, as'Warburton 
calls it, ' rational and con sequential,' reflection in 
these lines with the.auonymousneas, or the alarm, 
of this Gentleman or Messenger, as he is called in 
other ediUona. 

lb. King's speech : — 

There'i lacb divinity doth Ledge a king, 
That treuoD can but peep to what it would. 
Acti little of his wilL 

Proof, as indeed all else is, that Shakape^ never 
intended us to see the King with Hamlet's eyes ; 
though, I suspect, the managers have long done 

lb. Speech of Laertes ; — 

To hell, ellegiance '. towt, to the b]icke(( deni ! 
Laeitea ii a good chencter, bat. Sec. Wibbobtoh. 

Mercy on Warburton's notion of goodness I 
Please to refer to the seventh scene of this act f— 
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uttered by Laertea after the King's description of 
Hamlet;— 

He bains leniias, 
MoBt geaeroiu, ind free Itiaa til contririug. 
Will not peraie the foils. 
Yet I acknowledge that Shakspeare evidently 
wishes, as much as possible, to spare the character 
of Laertes, — to break the extreme turpitude of his 
coDseot to become an agent and accomplice of the 
King's treachery ; — and to this end he re-iutroduces 
Ophelia at the close of this scene to afford a pro- 
bable stimulus of passion in her brother. 

Ib> sc. 6. Hamlet's capture by the pirates. 
This is almost the only play of Shakspeare, in 
which mere accidents, independent of all will, form 
an essential part of the plot ; — but here how judici- 
ously in keepii^ with the character of the orer- 
meditatave Hamlet, ever at last determined by. ao> 
ddent or by a fit of passion I 

lb. sc 7. Note how the King first awakens 
Laertes's vanity by praising the reporter, and then 
gratifies it by the report itself, and finally points it 
by- 

Sir, thii report of bit 
Did Himlet id enTeaam with hii envy ! — 

lb. King's speech : 

For goodaeia, growing to a }if«uru3i. 
Diet in hU own too mach. 
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Theobald's note from Warburton, vbo coDJec- 
tures ' plethory.' 

I nther think tbat Shakspeare meant ' pleurisy,' 
but involved in it the thought ot plethora, as sup- 
posing pleurisy to arise fVom too much blood; 
otherwise I cannot explun the following line — 
And thflD this iliaaU ii like a ip«DdUaift ligh, 
Tfast buTtB by eiiin^. 

In a stitch in the side eveiy one must have heaved 
a sigh that ' hurt by easing.* 

Since writing the above I feel conGrmed that 
' pleurisy* is the right word ; for I fiud that in the 
old medical ^ctionaries the pleurisy is often called 
the ' plethory.' 

lb. 



That Laertes might be excused in some degree for 
not cooling, the Act concludes with the affecting 
death of Ophelia, — who in the banning lay like a 
little projection of land into a lake or stream, co- 
vered with spray-flowers, quietly reflected in the 
quiet waters, but at length is undermined or loos- 
ened, and becomes a faery isle, and after a brief 
vagrancy sinks almost without an eddy I 

Act V. sc 1. O, the rich contrast between the 
Clowns and Hamlet, as two extremes I You see in 
the former the mockery of logic, and a tr^tionsl 
wit valued, like truth, for its antiquity, and treasured 
up, like a tune, for use. 
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lb. sc. I and 2. Shakspeore seems to mean all 
Hamlet's ch&racter to be brought together before 
hb final disappearance from the scene; — his medi- 
tative excess in the grave-digging, his yielding to 
passion with Laertes, his love for Ophelia blazing 
out, his tendency to generalise on all occasions in 
the dialogue with Horatio, his fine gentlemanly 
manners with Osrick, and faia and Shakspeare'a own 
fondness for presentiment : 

Bat tboa would'ai not tbink, bow ill ill'i here about mj 
beut : but it ii no matter. 



NOTES ON MACBETH. 

MACBETH stands in contrast throughout 
with Hamlet; in the manner of opening 
more espenally. In the latter, there is a gradual 
ascent from the simplest forms of conversation to 
the language of impassioned intellect, — yet the in- 
tellect still remainrng the seat of passion : in the 
former, the invocation is at once made to the 
imagination and the emotions connected therewith. 
Hence the movement throughout is the most rapid 
of all Shakspeare's plays ; and hence also, with the 
exception of the disgusting passage of the Porter (s) 
(Act ii. ac. 3.), which I dare pledge myself to de- 
monstrate to be an interpolation of the actors, there 
is not, to the best of my remembroace, a single 
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pan or pUy on wards in the whole drama, (aa) I 
h&ve prarioiuly given an answer to the thousand 
tinwB repeated charge against Shakgpeare upon the 
subject of lug punnbg, and I here merely mention 
the &ct of the absence of any puns in Macbeth, as 
justifymg a candid doubt at least, whether eren in 
these figures of speech and fimctful modifications of 
language, Shalupeare may not have followed niles 
and principles that merit and would stand the test 
of philosophic examination. And hence, also, Uiere 
is an entire absence of comedy, nay, even of irony 
and philosophic contemplation in Macbeth, — tiie 
play being wholly and purely tragic For the same 
cause, there are no reasonings of equivocal morality, 
which would have required a more leisurely state 
and a consequently greater activity of mind, — no 
sophistry of self-delusion, — except only that pre- 
viously to the dreadful act, Macbeth mistrans^tes 
the recoilings and ominous whispers of conscience 
into prudential and selfish reasonings, and, after 
the deed done, the terrors of remorse into fear from 
external dangers, — like delirious men who run away 
from the phantoms of their own brains, or, raised 
by terror to rage, stab the real object that is 
within their reach : — whilst Lady Macbeth merely 
raideavours to recondte his and her own sinkings 
of heart by anticipations of the worst, and an 
affected bravado in confronting tbem> In all the 
rest, Macbeth'a langua^ is the grave utterance of 
, the very heart, conscience-sick, even to the last 
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faintings of moral death. It is the same in all the 
other characters. The variety arises from rage, 
caused ever and anon by disruption of anxious 
thought, and the quick transition of fear into it. 

In Hamlet and Macbeth the scene opens with 
superstition ; but, in each it is not merely different, 
but opposite. In the first it is connected with the 
beat and holiest feehngs ; ia the second with the 
shadowy, turbulent, and nnaanctified cravings of 
the individual will. Nor is the purpose the same ; 
in the one the object is to excite, whilst in the other 
it is to mark a mind already excited. Superstition, 
of one sort or another, is natural to victorious 
generals; the instances are too notorious to need 
mentionbg. There is so much of chance in war- 
fare, and such vast events are connected with the 
acts of a single individual,-^the representative, in 
truth, of the efforts of myriads, and yet to the 
public and, doubtless, to his own feelings, the aggre- 
gate of all, — that the^pFejter temperament for 
generating or receiving superstitious impressions is 
naturally produced. Hope, the master element of 
a commanding genius, meeting with an active and 
combining intellect, and an imagination of just that 
degree of vividness which disquiets and impels the 
soul to try to realize its images, greatly increases 
the creative power of the mind ; and hence the 
images become a satisfying world of themselves, as 
is the case in every poet and original philosopher: — 
but hope fully gratified, and yet the elementary 
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buis of tlie pusion retnaining, becomes fear ; and, 
indeed, the general, who must often feel, even 
though he maj hide it from his own coDBciDusneu, 
how large a share chance hod in his Buccesses, may 
very naturally be irresolute in a new scene, where 
he knows that all will depend on his own act and 
election. 

The Weird Sisters are as true a creatiDn of 
Shakspeare'a, as his Ariel and Caliban, — Iktee, 
furies, and materializing witches being the ele- 
ments. They are wholly different from any repre- 
sentation of witches in the contemporary writers, 
and yet presented a sufficient external resemblance 
to the creatures of vulgar prejudice to act imme- 
diately on the audience. Their character c<niust8 
in the imaginative disconnected from the good; 
they are the shadowy obscure and fearfully ano- 
malous of physical nature, the lawless of human 
nature, — elemental avengers without sex or kin : 

Fsir i* foul, anil fbnl ii fair; 
Horn thro' the fog tod filthy air. 

Hov much it were to be wished in playing Mac- 
beth, that an attempt should be made to introduce 
the flexile character-mask of the andent panto- 
mime , — that Flazman would contribute his genius 
to the embodying and making sensuously percepti- 
ble that of Shakspeare I 

The style and rhythm of the Captain's speeches 
in the second scene should be illustrated by refer- 
ence to the interlude in Hamlet, in which the epic 
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18 snbstitated for the tragic, in order to male the 
latter be felt aa the real-life diction. In Macbeth, 
the poet's object nras to raise the mind at once to 
the high tragic tone, that the audience might he 
ready for the precipitate coDsummation of guilt in 
the early part of the play. The true reason for 
the first appearance of the Witches is to strike the 
key-note of the character of the whole drama, as is 
proved by their re-appearance in the third scene, 
after such an order of the king's as establishes their 
supernatural power of informBtion. I say infonna- 
tioa, — for so it only is as to Glamis and Cawdor; 
the 'king hereafter' 'was still contingent, — still in 
Macbeth's moral will ; although, if he should yield 
to the temptation, and thus forfeit hb free agency, 
the link of cause and effect more ph/aico would 
then commence. I need not say, that the general 
idea is all that can be required from the poet, — not 
a scholastic logical consistency in all the parts so as 
to meet metaphysical objectors. But O I how truly 
Sfaakspearian is the opening of Macbeth's character 
given in the unpoMeasedneaa of Banquo's mind, 
wholly present to the present object, — an unsul- 
lied, unscarified mirrorl — And how strictly true to 
nature it is, that Banquo, and not Macbeth himself, 
lUrects our notice to the effect produced on Mac- 
beth's mind, rendered temptible by previous dalli- 
auce of the fancy with ambitiDus thoughts : 

Good Sir, wby do jau Mttt; and aeem to feu 

Tiling! tlitl do lOund Ki fair? 
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And then, agun, still unintroitiTe, addresses the 
Witches:— 

I' thsnmneof Inith, 
Are ye fantastical, or thai indeed 
Which outwardly ja ahowl 

Banqoo's questions are those of natural curiosity, — 
SDch as a girl would put after hearing a g^psy tell 
her schoolfellow's fotluue; — all perfectly general, 
or rather planless. But Macbeth, lost in thought, 
raises himself to speech only by the Witclies being 
about to depart : — 

Stay, you imperietl speaken, tell me mora : — 
and all that follows is reasoning on a problem 
already discussed in hia mind, — on a hope which 
he welcomes, and the doubts concerning the attain- 
ment of which he wishes to have cleared up. Com- 
pare his eagerness,— the keen eye with which he 
has pursued the Witches' evanishing — 

Speak., I cbarge you ! 
with the easily satisfied mind of the self-unin- 
terested Banquo : — 

The air hath bubbles, aa the water haa. 

And these are of them : — Whither are the; vuiah'dT 

and then Macbeth's earnest reply, — 

Into the airi tnd what leeoi'd corponl, melted 
Aa breath into the wind. — 'ICduld ihtg had itaut ! 

Is it too minute to notice the appropriateness of the 
simile ' as breath,' &c. in a cold climate ? 
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Still again Banquo goes on wondering like any 
common spectator : 

Were such thiogt heie aa we do gpe&k about f 
whilst Macbeth persists in recurring to the self- 



Your childrBD thM be kiogs. 
Bon. Yau gball be king. 

Macb. And tbaue af CawdoF (oo: went it Dot lo? 
So surely is the gnilt in its gem anterior to the 
supposed cause, and immediate temptation I Before 
he can cool, the confirmation of the tempting half 
of the prophecy arrives, and the concatenating ten- 
dency of the imagiDation is fostered by the sudden 
coincidence : — 

Clamis. and tbane of Cawdor^ 
The greslest i< bebind. 
Oppose this to Banquo's simple surprise : — 

What, can the devil speak tnie! 
lb. Banquo's speech : — 
That, trailed home, 

Alight yet enkiadl« jou anlo the craws, 
Bewdei the Ihane of Cawdor. 

I doubt whether ' enkindle' has not another sense 
tban that of ' stimulating;' I mean of ' kind' and 
* kin,' as vhen rabbits are said to ' kindle.' How- 
ever Macbeth no longer hears any thing ab eir- 

Two iruthi aie told. 

As bappy prologue! to the swelliag act 

Uf the imperial iheme. 
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Then in the necesBity of recollecting himself — 

I thuk JOD, geDtlenen. 
Then he relapses into himself again, and erery word 
of his solUoquy shows the early birth-date of his 
gaiXt. He is all-powerful without strength ; he 
^hes the end, but is irresolute as to the means ; 
conscience distinctly warns him, and he lulls it im- 
perfectly : — 

If chance will hkve we king, wbj, chanM ma; crown me 
Withoat my itir. 

Lost in the prospective of his guilt, he turns round 
alarmed iest others may suspect what is passing in 
his own mind, and instantly vents the lie of ambi- 
tion: 

Mj dull brain wu mouglit 
With thingi/rjTgijiKn ;— 

And immediately after pours forth the promising 
courtesieii of a usurper in intention : — 

Kind gentlomen, joia paini 

Are register'd where erery dsj 1 turn 

TTiB leaf to read them. 

lb. Macbeth's speech : 

Pre*ent/ean 
Are less tlisn honible imagioiiig*. 
Warburton's note, and subs^tion of ' feats ' for 

Mercy on this most wilful ingenuity of blunder- 
ing, which, nevertheless, was the very Warburton 
of Warburton — his inmost bang! ' Fears,' here. 
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are present fear-striking objects, lerribUia adstan- 
tia. 

lb. sc 4. 01 the affecting beauty of the death 
of Cawdor, and the presentimental speech of the 
king, 

There's no ut 

To find the miDd's conatiactiQD in the fice : 
He waa ■ gentleman on whom 1 built 
An absolute tniat — 

Interrupted by — 

O vorthleat conein ! 
on the entrance of the deeper traitor for nhom 
Cawdor had made way I And here in contrast with 
Duncan's ' plenteous joys,' Macbeth has nothing 
but the conunon-places of loyalty, in which he hides 
himself with ' our duties.' Note the exceeding ef- 
fort of Macbeth's addresses to the king, his reason- 
ing on his all^^ance, and then especially when a 
new difficulty, the designation of a successor, sug- 
gests a new crime. This, however, seems the first 
distinct notion, as to the plan of realizing his wishes ; 
and here, therefore, with great propriety, Macbeth's 
cowardice of his own conscience discloses itself. I 
always think there is aomething especially Shaks- 
pearian in Duncan's speeches throughout this scene, 
such pourings forth, such abandonments, compared 
with the language of vulgar dramatists, whose cha- 
racters seem to have made their speeches as the 
actors learn tbem. 

lb. Duncan's speech : — 
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And TOO whose places are 


1 the nearest, know 


We will eitablish our e>U 




Our eldeif Malcolm, wbor 


a we name bereafle 


The PriDte of Cumberlan. 


1 r wbicb honoar m 




t him only) 




a Btaia, ■ball ibine 


On all ieteiyen. 





It is a. fancy; — but I csn never read this and 
the following speeches of Macbeth, nitfaout invo- 
luDtarily thinking of the Mtltonic Messiah and Sa- 
tan. 

lb. sc. 5. Macbeth is described by Lady Mac- 
beth BO as,at the same time to reveal her own cha- 
racter. Could he have every thing he wanted, he 
would rather have it innocently; — ignorant, as 
alas I how many of us are, that be who wishes a 
temporal end for itself, does in truth will the means ; 
and henc« the danger of indulging fancies. Lady 
Macbeth, like all in Shakspeare, is a class indi- 
vidualized: — of high rank, left much alone, and 
feeding herself with day-dreame of ambition, she 
mistakes the ctnirage of fantasy for the power of 
bearing the consequenceB of the realities of guilt. 
Hers is the mock fortitude of a mind deluded by 
ambition ; she shames her husband with a super- 
human audacity of fancy which she cannot support, 
but sioks in the season of remorse, and dies in sui- 
cidal agony. Her speech : 

Come, all J on apirila 
That Mad on mortal tboaghli, oaaea ne bera, &c. 
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is that of one who had habitually famiharized her 
im^naUon to dreadful coDceptions, and was trying 
to do so still more. Her invocalionB and requiu- 
Uons are all the false efForts of a mind accustomed 
only hitherto to the shadows of the imagination, 
Yivid eaoQgh to throw the every-day substances of 
life into shadow, but never as jet brought into di- 
rect contact with their own correspondent realities. 
She evinces no womanly life, no wifely joy, at the 
return of her husband, no pleased terror at the 
thought of his past dangers, whilst Macbeth hursts 
forth naturally — 

M; deueat lore — 
and shrinks from the boldness with which she pre- 
sents his own thoughts to him. With consummate 
art she at first uses as iucentives the very circum- 
stances, Duncan's coming to their house, &c. which 
Macbetb'g conscience would most probably have 
adduced to her as motives of abhorrence or repul- 
sion. Yet Macbeth is not prepared : 

We will speak fuitber. 

lb. sc 6. The lyrical movement with which this 
scene opens, and the free and unengaged mind of 
Banquo, loving nature, and rewarded in the love 
itself, form a highly dramatic contrast with Uie la- 
boured rhythm and hypocritical over-much of Lady 
Macbeth's welcome, in which you cannot detect a 
ray of personal feeling, but all is thrown upon the 
* dignities,' the general duty. 
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lb. Bc. 7. Macbeth'a speech : 
We will proceed no farther in ibis barineu : 
He hsLh hoDor'd me of late ; and I hare bought 
Golden oinaioni from >11 aorta of people, 
Whkh would be worn now in their newest glou, 
Not cut aude ao aoon. 

Note the inward pangs and warnings of con'scl- 
ence interpreted into prudential reasonings. 
Act ii. sc 1. Banqno's speech : 

A heBTy ■mnmoM lies like lead upon me, 

And f et I would not aleep. Merciful powera ! 

Restnua in me the curaed thought!, that nature 

Givea wij to in repoee. 

The disturbance of an innocent soul by painful 
suspicions of another's guilty intentions and wishes, 
and fear of the cursed thoughts of sensual nature. 

lb. sc. 2. Now that the deed is done or doing— 
now that the first reality commences, Lady Mac* 
beth shrinks. Tlie most simple sound strikes ter- 
ror, the most natural consequences are horrible, 
whilst prerionsly every thing, however awful, ap- 
peared a mere trifle; consdence, which before had 
been hidden to Macbeth in selfish and prudential 
fears, now rashes in upon him in her own veritable 
person : 

MMhoogbt I bMrd a vmce erf — Sleep no vton ! 

t could not say Amen, 
When the; did aay, God blsH u* ! 

And see the novelty given to the most fanuliar 
images by a new state of feeling. 
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lb. sc. 3. This low soliloquy of the Porter and 
his few speeches afterwards, I believe to have been 
written for the mob by some other band, perhaps 
with Sbakspeare'a consent; andthat finding it take, 
he with the remaining ink of a pen otherwise em- 
ployed, just interpolated the words — , 



Of the rest not one syllable has the ever-present 
being of Shakspeare. 

Act iii. sc. 1. Compare Macbeth's mode of 
working on the murderers in this place with Schil- 
ler's mistaken scene between Butler, Devereux, and 
Macdonald in Wallenstein. (Part II. act iv. sc 2.) 
The comic was wholly out of season. Shakspeare 
never introduces it, but when it may react on the 
tragedy by harmonious contrast. 

lb. sc. 2. Macbeth's speech : 

Bat let the &ame of iLings diejaiat, both the woildi suffer, 
Ets we wilt Mt oar meal in feu-, hdiI sleep 
In (he afflictiDn of these terrible dieuni 
That ihike ns oighdy. 

Ever and ever mistaking the anguish of consci- 
ence for fears of selfishness, and thus as a punish- 
ment of that selfishness, plun^ng stilt deeper in 
guilt and ruin. 

lb. Macbeth's speech : 
Be inDoceal of the knowledge, denrest chuck. 
Till thoa appUuct the deed. 
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This is Macbeth'a sympathy with hia own feel- 
ings, and his mistaking his wife's opposite state. 
lb. sc. 4. 

Miicb. It will haio blood, they aaj ; blood will baT* 
blood: 
Stones hare been known to moTs, and Creea to apeak; 
Auguia, and nnderalood lelations, have 
By magot-pies, and cliougba, and rooka, brought forth 
The aecret'at man of blood. 

The deed is done ; but Macbeth receives no com- 
fort, DO additional security. He has by guilt torn 
himself live-asunder from nature, and is, therefore, 
himself in a preter-natural state : no wonder, then, 
that he is inclined to superstition, and faith in the 
unknown of signs and tokens, and super-human 
agendes. 

Act IT. sc, 1. 

Lm. 'TU two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 

Macduff is fled to England. 
Macb. Pled to England? 

The acme of the avenging consdence. 

lb. sc. 2. This scene, dreadful as it is, is still a 
relief, because a variety, because donfeatic, and 
therefore soothing, as associated with the only real 
pleasures of life. The conversation between Lady 
Macduff and her child heightens the pathos, and ia 
preparatory for the deep tragedy of their assassina- 
tion. Shakapeare'a fondness for children is every 
where shown; — in Prince Arthur, in King John; 
in tb« sweet scene in the Winter's Tale between 
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Hennione and her son ; nay, even in honest Evans's 
examination of Mrs. Page's schoolboy. To the 
objection that Shakspeare wouDtb the moral sense 
hy the unsubdued, undisguised description of the 
most hateful atrocity — that he tears the feelings 
witiiout mercy, and even outrages the eye itself 
with scenes of insupportable horror — I, omitting 
Tltoa Androaicus, as not genuine, and excepting 
the scene of Gloster's blinding in Lear, answer 
boldly in the name of Shakspeare, not guilty, (bb) 
lb. sc. 3. Malcolm's speech : 

Better Macbetb, 



The moral is — the dreadful effects even on the 
best minds of the soul-sickening sense of insecurity. 

lb. How admirably Macduff's grief is in har- 
mony with the whole play 1 It rends, not dissolves, 
the heart. ' The tune of it goes manly.' Thus is 
Shakspeare always master of himself and of his sub- 
ject, — a genuine Proteus: — we see all things in 
him, as images in a calm lake, most distinct, most 
accurate, — only more splendid, more glorified. This 
is correctness in the only philosophical sense. But 
be requires your sympathy and your submission ; 
yon must have that recipiency of moral impression 
without which the purposes and ends of the drama 
would be frustrated, and the absence of which de- 
monstrates an utter want of all imagination, a dead- 
ness to that necessary pleasure of being innocently 
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— shall I Bay, deluded? — or rather, drawn awa; 
from ouraelves to the music of nohlest thought in 
harmonioiis sounds, Happy he, who not only in 
the public theatre, but in the labours of a profes- 
sion, tmd round the light of his own hearth, still 
carries a. heart so pleasure-fraught I 

Alas for Macbeth ! now all is inward with him ; 
he has no more prudential prospective reasonings. 
His wife, the only h&ng who could have had any 
seat in his affections, dies ; he puts on despondency, 
the final heart-armour of the wretched, and would 
fun think every thing shadowy and unsubstantial, 
as indeed ail things are to those who canaot regard 
them as symbols of goodness : — 

Out,oiit,biief Jinille' 
Life's bat a walking shndov ; t, poor player, 
That BCruls uid fieta hii hour upon tbe lUge, 
Aad (hen U lieud no moie ; it ia a tale 
Told b; an idiot, full af laani and Satj, 
Signifjing notbing. 



NOTES ON THE WINTER'S TALE. 

ALTHOUGH, on the whole, this play is ei- 
quintely respondent to its title, and even in 
the feult I am about to mention, still a winter's tale ; 
yet it seems a mere indolence of the great bard not 
to have provided in the oracular response (Act ii. 
sc. 2.) some ground for Hermione's seeming death 
and fifteen years voluntary ooncealment. This 
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might have been easily effected by some obscure 
sentence of the oracle, as for example : — 

' Nor »hRll be erei recoier an heir, if he havs > wife ba* 
fore that recoverj.' 

The idea of this deligfat£il drama ii a geouine 
jealousy of disposition, and it sbonld be immediately 
followed by the perusal of Othello, which is the di- 
rect contrast of it in every particular. For jealonsy 
is a vice of the mind, a culpable tendency of the 
temper, having certain well known and well defined 
effects and concomitants, all of which are visible in 
Leontea, and, I boldly say, not one of which marks 
its presence in Othello;— such as, first, an excita- 
btlity by the most inadequate causes, and an eager- 
ness to snatch at proofs ; secondly, a groBsness of 
conception, and a disposition to degrade the abject 
of the passion by sensual fancies and images ; 
thirdly, a sense of sharae of his own feelings eihi- 
bited in a solitary moodiness of humour, and yet 
from the violence of the passion forced to utter it- 
self, and therefore catching occasions to ease the 
mind by ambiguities, equivoques, by talking to those 
who cannot, and who are known not to be able to, 
understand what is said to them,< — in short, by so- 
liloquy in the form of dialogue, and hence a con- 
fosed, broken, and fragmentary, manner; fourthly, 
a dread of vulgar ridicule, as distinct from a high 
sense of honour, or a mistaken sense of duty ; and 
lastly, and immediately, consequent on this, a spirit 
of selfish vindictiveness. 
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Act i. 8C. 1—2, 

Observe the easy style of chitchat between Ca- 
millo and ArcbidainuB as contrasted with the ele- 
vated diction on the introduction of the kings and 
Hennione in the second scene : and how admirably 
Polixenes' obstinate refiisal to Leontes to stay — 

There is no Ion gue thatmoTea; none, none i' the world 
So iDon u yaan, ooald win ms ; — 

prepares for the effect produced by his afterwards 
yielding to Hermiooe ; — which is, nevertheless, per- 
fectly natural from mere courtesy of sex, and the 
exhaustion of the will by former efforts of denial, 
and well calculated to set in nascent action the 
jealousy of Leontes. This, when once excited, is 
unconsciously increased by Hennione : — 
Yet, good deed, Leoute*, 

I lave tbee not a ju o' tlie clock behind 

What lail^ she her lord; — 

accompanied, as a good actress ought to represent 
it, by an expression and recoil of apprehension that 
she bad gone too far. 

At my reqne*t> he woiald not: — 
The first working of the jealous fit ; — 
Too hot, (DO hot 1— 
The moii>id tendency of Leontes to lay hold of 
the merest trifles, and his grossness immediately 
afterwards — 

Paddling palmi and pinching Gogera ; — 
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followed by his Etrange loss of aelf-control Id his 
dialt^ue with the little boy. 

Act iiL sc. 2. Paulina's speech : 

Tliat tbon betraj'dal Poliienes, 'tnai oothiag ; 
Thit did but Bbow Aee, of &/iwi, incooBUuit, 
And damnible iBgreteful. — 

Theobald reads ' soul.' 

I think the origiaal word is Shakspeare's. 1. My 
ear feels it to be Shakspeariao ; 2. The involved 
grammar is Shakspearian ; — ' show thee, being a 
fool naturally, to have improved thy folly by incon- 
stancy;' 3. The alteration is most flat, and un- 
Shakspearian. As to the grossness of the abuse — 
she calls him ' gross and foolish' a few lines below. 

Act IT. ec. 2. Speech of Autolycus :— 

For the life to come, I tieep out the thought of it. 

Fine as this is, and delicately characteristic of 
one who had lived and been reared in the best so- 
ciety, and had been precipitated from it by dice and 
drabbing ; yet still it strikes against my feelings as 
a note out of tune, and as not coalescing with that 
pastoral tint which gives such a charm to this act. 
It is too Macbeth-like iu the * snapper up of uncon- 
sidered trifles.' 

lb. sc, 3. Perdita's speech : — 
From Di>'* wa^oa I daSbdils. 

An epithet is wanted here, not merely or chiefly 
for the metre, hut for the balance, for the esthetic 
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logic Perhaps, 'golden' was the word which 
would set off the ' violets dim.' 
lb. 

P>la primroiiei 
Tliat die uamarried. — 
Milton's— 

And the ralhe primroae tbat farukea diet. 
lb. Perdita's speech : — 
Ev«D bere ondoDe : 

I wu not much afraid; for ODce or twice 
I waa about to apeak, aad tell bim plaiolj. 
The Belf-same eun, tbat ahioes upon hi> coiut, 
Hidea not bie visage from our cottage, but 
Looka on alike. Will pteaae ;ou. Sir, be gone I 

iTo Flariiel.) 
I told jou, wbal would come of tbia. BeaeBch you, 
Of Jour own state take cate : tbia dream of nujie. 
Being avake, I'll queen it no iocb farther. 
Bet milk my ewea, and weep. 

O bow more than exquisite is this whole speech I 
— And that profound nature of noble pride and 
grief venting themselves in a momentary peevish- 
ness of resentment toward Florizel: — 
Will please you. Sir, be gone I 

lb. Speech of Autolycus : — 

Let IDS have no lying; it becomet none bat tradeamen, 
and they often give as soldiers the lie ; but we pay them for 
it ia stamped coin, not aUbbiogateel; — therefore thej do not 
givt us (be lie. 

As we pay tbem, they, therefore) do not give it 
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Act L 8c. 1. 

ADMIRABLE is the preparation, bo truly and 
peculiarly Shakspearian, in the tntroduction 
of Roderigo, aa the dupe on whom lago shall first 
exercise his- art, aod in so domg display his own 
character. Roderigo, without any fixed principle, 
but not without the moral notions and spnpathies 
with hononr, which bb rank and connections had 
hung upoD him, is already well fitted and predis- 
posed for the purpose ; for very want of character 
and strmgth of passion, like wind loudest in an 
empty house, constitute his character. T^e first 
three lines happily state the nature and foundation 
of the friendship between him and lago, — the 
purse, — as also the contrast of Roderigo's intempe- 
rance of mind with lago's coolness, — the coolness 
of a preconceiving experimenter. The mere lan- 
guage of protestation — 

If BTetl did dream of such t> matter, abhor me, — 
which, falling in with the associative link, deter- 
mines Roderigo's continuation of complaint — 

Thou told'at me, tbtm didsi hold Lim in thy hate — 

elicits at length a true feeling of lago's mind, the 
dread of contempt habitual to those, who encourage 
in themseW 69, and have their keenest pleasure in,. 
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the expression of contempt for otters. Observe 
lago's high seif-opinion, uid the moral, that a 
wicked man will employ real feeling as welt as 
assume those most alien from his own, as instru- 
ments of his purposes ; — 

And, bj the faith of man, 

t kDov my place, I am wonli no none a place. 

I think Tyrwhitt's reafUng of ' life ' for ' wife* — 
A feltow aliDott duno'd in a (ui teift — 
the true one, as fitting to lago's contempt for what- 
ever did not display power, and that intellectual 
power. In what follows, let the reader feel how by 
and tlirough the glass of two passions, disappointed 
vanity and envy, the very vices of which he is 
complaining, are made to act upon him as if they 
were so many excellences, and the more appropri- 
ately, because ensuing is always admired and wished 
for by minds conscious of inward weakness ; — but 
they act only by half, like music on on inattentive 
auditor, swelling the thoughts which prevent him 
from listening to it. 

Ih. 

Rod. What n full fortune does the ihick-lipt owe. 
If ho can carry 'l tbui. 

Koderigo turns off to Olbello ; and here comes 
one, if not the only, seeming justification of our 
blackamoor or negro Othello. Even if we supposed 
this an uninterrupted tradition of the theatre, and 
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that Shakapeare himtelf, from want of scenes, and 
the experience that nothing could be made too 
marked for the senses of his audience, had practi- 
cally sancdoned it, — would this prove ai^ht cou- , 
cerning his own intention as a poet for all ages P 
Can we imag^e him so utterly ignorant as to make 
a barbarous negro plead royal birth, — at a time, 
too, when n^roes were not known except as 
slaves F — As for lago's language to Brabantm, it 
implies merely that Othello was a Moor, that is, 
black. Though I think the rivalry of Boderigo 
sufficient to account for his wilful confusion of 
Moor and Negro, — yet, even if compelled to give 
this up, I should think it only adapted for the act- 
ing of the day, and should complain of an enormity 
built on a single word, in direct contradiction to 
lago's ' Barbary horse.' Besides, if we could in 
good earnest believe Shakspeare ignorant of the 
distinction, still why should we adopt one disagree- 
able possibility instead of a ten times greater and 
more pleasing probability ? It is a common error to 
mistake the epithets applied 'by the dramatis per- 
fonte to each other, as truly descriptive of what the 
audience ought to see or know. No doubt Desde- 
mona saw Othello's visage in his mind ; yet, as we 
are constitnted, and most surely as an English au- 
dience was disposed in the banning of the seven- 
teenth century, it would be something monstrous 
to conceive this beautiful Venetian girl falling in 
lave with a veritable negro. It would argue a dis- 
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proportionateness, a want of balance, in DeBdemona, 
which Sbakspeare dciea not appear to have in the 
least contemplated. 

lb. Brabantio's speech: — ■ 

This iGcideut is not unlike mj dteim ; — 

The old careful senator, being caught careless, 
transfers his caution to his dreaming power at 
least 

lb. I^^o's speech : — 

—For Iheir eouis. 
Another of hii fethom the; buTe not, 
To lead theit buainesa : — 

The forced praise of Othello followed by the 
bitter hatred of him in this speech I And observe 
how Brabantio's dream prepares for hia recurrence 
to the notion of philtres, and how both prepare for 
carrying on the plot of the arrugnment of Othello 
on this ground. 

lb. sc. 2. 

Olh. 'Tit better at it is. 

How well these few words impress at the outset 
the truth of Othello's own character of himself at 
the end — ' that he was not easily wrought 1 ' His 
aelfgovemment contradistinguishes him throughout 
from Leontes. 

lb. Othello's speech : — 

— And mj demerit! 
Mkj speak, unioniietUii — 

The argument in Theobald's note, where ' and 
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bonnetted' is suggested, goes oa the assumption 
that Shakspeare could not use the same word dif- 
ferently in different places ; whereas I should con- 
clude, that as in the passage in Lear the word is 
employed in its direct meaning, so here it is used 
metaphorically ; and this is confirmed by what has 
escaped the editors, that it is not ' I,' but ' my de- 
merits' that may speak unboanetted, — without Hk 
symbol of a petitioning inferior. 
lb. Othello's speech : — 

Pleue jour grace, my uideat; 
A man be is of hoceily and iruit; 
To fail coDvejance 1 uiiga mj wife. 

Compare this with the behaviour of Le(Hite8 to 
his true friend Camilla, 
lb. sc. 3. 
Bra. Look to ber, Mooi; bare n quick eye to see; 

She bas tleceii'd ber fatber, and may cbee. 
0th. My life upon her faith. 

In real hfe, how do we look back to little 
speeches as presentimental of, or contrasted with, 
an affecting event I Even so, Shakspeare, as secure 
of being read over and over, of becoming a family 
friend, provides this passage for his readers, and 
leaves it to them. 

lb. lago's speech; — 

Virtue? a fig! 'tia in onnelm, ihnc we are thni, or 
Ihas. &c. 

This speech comprises the passionless cbuacter 
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of lago. It U all will in intellect; and therefore 
he ia here a bold partisan of a troth, but yet <f a 
truth converted into a falsehood by the absence of 
all the necessary modificationa caused fay the Awl 
nature erf man. And then comes the last senti- 

Out TBgiDg motions, onr cimal ilings, out unbitled lastB, 
wfaereot t Uke thii, that jou call — lore, to be a wet or 

Here is the true lagoism of, alas t how many I 
Not« lago's pride of mastery in the repetition of 
' Gto, make money t ' to his anticipated dupe, even 
stronger than his love of lucre : and when Roderigo 
is completely won— 

I am chuig'd. I'll go sell all my laiitt — 
when the effect has been fiilly produced, the repe- 
tition of triumph — 

Go to ; fuewell ; put money enongli in joar puna 1 
The remainder — lago'a soliloquy — the motive- 
bunting of a motiveless malignity — how awful it 
is I Yea, whilst he is still allowed to bear the 
divine image, it is too fiendish for his own steady 
view, — for the lonely gaze of a being next to devil, 
and only not quite devil, — and j^ a character 
which Shakspeare has attempted and executed, 
without di^st and without scandal I 

Dr. Johnson has remarked that little or nothing 
is wanting to render the Othello a regular tragedy, 
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tmt to have opened the play with the arrival of 
Othello in Cyprus, and to have thrown the pre- 
ceding act into the form of narration. Here then 
is the place to determine, whether Buch a change 
would or would not be an improvement; — nay, (to 
throw down the glove with a full challenge) whether 
the tragedy would or not by such an arrangement 
become more regular, — that is, more consonant 
with the nilea dictated by universal reason, on the 
true common-eense of mankind, in its application 
to the particular case. For in all acts of judgment, 
it can never be too often recollected, and scarcely 
too often repeated, that rules are means to ends, 
and, consequently, that the end must be deter- 
mined and understood before it can be known what 
the rules are or ought to be. Now, from a certain 
species of drama, proposing to itself the accotn- 
plishment of certain ends, — these partly arising 
from the idea of the species itself, but in part, 
likewise, forced upon the dramatist by accidental 
circumstances beyond his power to remove or con- 
trol, — three rules have been abstracted ;^in other 
words, the means most conducive to the attainment 
of the proposed ends have been generalized, and 
prescribed under the names of the three unities, — 
the unity of time, the unity of place, and the unity 
of action, — which last would, perhaps, have been 
as appropriately, as well as more intelligibly, enti- 
tled the unity of interest. With this last the pre- 
sent question has no immediate concern : in fact, 
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its coDJunction with the former two is a mere delu- 
sion of words. It is not properiy a rule, but in 
itself the great end not only of the drama, but of 
the epic poem, the lyric ode, of all poetry, down to 
the candle-Same cone of an epigram, — nay of poesy 
in ^neral, as the proper generic term inclusive of 
all the fine arts as its species. But of the unities 
of time and place, which alone are entitled to the 
name of rules, the history of their origin will be 
their beat criterion. You might take the Greek 
chorus to a place, but you could QOt bring a place 
to thero without as palpable an equivoque as bring- 
ing fiimam wood to Macbeth at Dunainane. It 
was the aame, though in a leas degree, with r^ard 
to the unity of lime; — the positive (act, not for a 
moment removed from the senses, the presence, I 
mean, of the same identical chorus, was a continued 
measure of time; — and although the imagination 
may supersede perception, yet it must be granted 
to be an imperfection — however easily tolerated — 
to place the two in broad contradiction to each 
other. In truth, it is a mere acddent of terms; 
for the Trilogy of the Greelc theatre was a drama 
in three acts, and notwithstanding this, what strange 
contrivances as to place there are in the Aristo- 
phanic Frogs. Besides, if the law of mere actual 
perception is once violated — as it repeatedly is even 
in the Greek tragedies — why is it more difficult to 
imagine three hours to be three years than to be a 
whole day and night? 
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Art ii. 8c. 1. 

Obeerre in bow many ways Othello is made, 
first, our acquaintance, then our friend, then the 
object of our anxiety, before the deeper intereat is 
to be approached I 

lb. 

Mont. Bui, good lieutenant, it your geneml wiT'd ( 
Ciu. Mo«t fortunately : he faath scbiST'd t maid 

That paragons deacription, and wild fame; 

Ono that eiceb the quirks rf blaioniog pens, 

And, in the eBseatial Teature 0/ creation, 

Does bear all eicellscicy. 

Here is Cassio's warm -hearted, yet perfectly dis- 
engaged, praiae of Desdemona, and sympathy with 
the 'most fortunately' wived Othello; — and yet 
Cassio is an enthusiastic admirer, almost a worship- 
per, of Pesdemooa. O, that detestable code tiiat 
excellence cannot be loved in any form that is 
female, hut it must needs be selfish ! Observe 
Othello's ' honest,' and Cassio's ' bold ' lago, and 
Cassio's full guileless -hearted wishes for the safety 
and love-raptures of Othello and 'the divine Des- 
deraontu' And also note the exquisite circumstance 
of Cassio's kissing lago's wife, as if it ought to be 
impossible that the dullest auditor should not feel 
Cassio's religious love of Desdemona's purity. 
lago'a answers are the sneers which a proad bad 
iutellect feels towards women, and expresses to a 
wife. Surely it ought to be considered a very 
exalted compliment to women, that all the u 
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on them io Shakspeare are put in the mouths of 
villains. 

Xb. 

Det. I un not marry ; but I do beguile, &c. 
The struggle of courtesy in Desdemona to abstract 
her attention. 

lb. 

flago aiidt). He take* her bj the palm : Ay, well said, 
whisper ; with U little a web as ibis, wiJ] I enanaie bb great 
a flp as Cassio. Ay, smile npoD her, do, &c. 

The importance given to trifles, and made fertile 
by the villany of the observer, 
lb. lago's dialt^e with Roderigo : 
This is the rehearsal on the dupe of the traitor's 
intentions on Othello, 
lb. lago's soliloquy: 

But pull; lad to diet iny reveaga. 
For that 1 do laspecc the lusty Moor 
Hath leap'd into my seat. 

This thought) originally by It^'s oim confes- 
sion a mete suspicion, is now ripening, and gnawa 
bis base nature as his own 'poisonouB mineral ' is 
about to gnaw the noble heart of bia general. 

lb. Bc. 3. Othello's speech : 

I know, Led, 

Thy honesty and loie doth mince thii mailer, 

Making it light to Cassio. 

Honeaty and love I Ay, and who but the reader of 
the play eould think otherwise ? 
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lb. lago'B soliloquy : 

And wh>t's he thco Ibat uya — I play the Tilliiii 
WhcD this advice is tree I give, uid boneBl, 
Probable to thinking, and, indeed, the couiee 
To win the Moor ngain. 

He is Dot, you see, an absolute fiend; o 
lesBt, be wisbea to tbink bimaelf not so. 
Act iii. Bc. 3. 



r-zeat of innocence in Desdemona. 



Enter Dtidmuma and Xmilia. 
Olh. If she be falie, O, thsD, besTen nuKks iuetf ! 



Divine I The effect of innocence and the better 



Mtrai. Whj, the vioag it bat > wrong i' the world ; ud 
hBTJng the iractd for joai labour, 'tia a wroag in jom own 
world, and yoa migbi quickt; maks it right. 

Warbarton's note. 

What any other man, who had learning enough, 
miglU have quoted as a playful and witty illustra- 
iiaa of Mb remarlcB against the Calvinistic thesit, 
Warburton gravely attributes to Shakapeare as in- 
tentjonal ; and this, too, in the mouth of a lady's 
woman I 
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Act. V. laat scene. Othello's speech: — 

Of one, whose hand. 

Like the bate Indiaa, threw a peul away 
Ricber ihao all his tribe, &c. 

Theobald's note from Warburton. 

Thus it is for no-poets to comment on the 
greatest of poets I To tnaJte Olbello say that he, 
who had killed his wife, was like Herod who killed 
Mariamne I — O, bow many beauties, in this one 
line, were impenetrable to the ever tbought-swann- 
ing, but idealess, Warburton I Othello wishes to 
escuso himself on the score of ignorance, and yet 
not to excuse himself,— to excuse himself by ac- 
cusing. This stru^le of feeling is finely conveyed 
in the word * base,' which is applied to the rude 
Indian, not in his own character, but as the mo- 
mentary representative of Othello's. 'Indian' — 
for I retain the old reading — means American, a 
savage in genere. 

Finally, let me repeat that Othello does not kill 
Desdemona in jealousy, hut in a conviction forced 
upon him by the almost superhuman art of lago, 
such a conviction as any man would and must have 
entertained who had believed lago's honesty as 
Othello did. We, the audience, know that lago ia 
a villain from the beginning; but in considering 
the essence of the Shakapearian Othello, we most 
persevetingly place ourselves in hb situation, and 
under his circumstances. Then we shall imme- 
^tely feel die fundainental difference between the 
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solemn agony of the noble Moor, and the wretched 
fishing jealouBies of Leontea, and tlie morbid sns- 
piciousnesB of Leonatus, who is, in other respects, 
a fine character. Othello had do life but in Des- 
demona : — the belief that she, his angel, had fallen 
froin the heaven of her native innocence, wrought 
a civil war in his heart. She is his counterpart; 
and, like bim, is almost sanctified in our eyes by 
her absolute unguspiciousness, and holy entirenesa 
of love. As the curtain drops, which do we pity 
the most ? 

Ejflremum hunc . There are three 

powers : — Wit, which discovers partial likeness 
hidden in general diversity; subtlety, which dis- 
covers the diversity concealed in general apparent 
sameness; — and profundity, which discovers an 
essential unity under all the semblances of difference. 

Give to a subtle man fancy, and he is a wit; to 
a deep man imagination, and he is a philosopher. 
Add, again, pleasurable sensibility in the threefold 
form of sympathy with the interes^g in morals, 
the impressive in form, and the harmoniouB in 
sound, — and you bave the poet. 

But combine all, — wit, subtlety, and fancy, with 
profundity, imagination, and moral and physical 
susceptibility of the pleasurable, — and let the ob- 
ject of action be man universal; and we shall 
have — O, rash prophecy I say, rather, we have — a 
Shakspeake I 
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IT would be amuBing to collect out of our dra- 
matistg from EliEabeUi to Charlea I. proofe of 
the maanen of the times. One striking Bymptom 
of general coarseness of manners, wbich may co- 
exist with great refinement of morals, as, aUb ! 
vice vtria, is to be seen in the Tery frequent allu- 
sioDB to the olfactories with their most disgustiag 
stimulants, and these, too, in the conversation of 
virtuons ladies. This would not appear so strange 
to one who had been on terms of famihsrity with 
Sicilian and Italiao women t^ rank; and bad as 
they may, too nuuiy of them, actuaUy be, yet I 
doubt not that the extreme grossness of their Un- 
gnage has impressed many an Engltsbnan of the 
present era with far darker notions than the some 
language would fattTe produced in the mind of one 
of Elizabeth's or James's coartiers. Those who 
have read Shakspeare only, complain of occasional 
grossness in his plays ; but compare him witli his 
contemporaries, and the inevitable conviction, is 
that of the exquisite purity of his imagination. 

The observation I have prefixed to the Volpone 
is the key to the faint interest which these noble 
efforts of intellectual power excite, with the ex- 
ception of the fragment of the Sad Shepherd ; 
because in that piece only is there any character 
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wUh whom 70U can morally sympathize. On the 
other hand, Measure for Measure is the only play 
of ShakBpeare's in which there are not some one 
or more characters, generally many, whom you 
follow with affectionate feeling. For I confess that 
Isabella, of all Shakspeare's female characters, 
pleases me the least ; and Measure for Measure is, 
indeed, the only one of his genuine works, which 
■B painful to me. 

Let me not conclude this remark, however, with- 
out a thankful acknowledgment to the manes of 
Ben Jonson, that the more I study his writings, I 
the more admire them ; and the more my study of 
him resembles that of an ancient classic, in the 
minutiiB of his rhythm, metre, choice of words, 
forms of connection, and so forth, the more nume- 
rous have the points of my admiration become. I 
may add, too, that both the study and the admi- 
ration cannot but be disinterested, for to expect 
tbereirom any advantage to the present drama 
would be ignorance. The latter is utterly hetero- 
geneous from the drama of the Shakspearian age, 
with a diverse object and contrary principle. The 
one was to present a model by imitation of real 
life, taking from real life all that in it which it 
ought to be, and supplying the rest ; — the other is 
to copy what is, and as it is, — at best a tolerable, 
but most ft«quent1y a blundering, copy. In the 
former the difference was an essential element ; in 
the latter an involuntary defect. We should think 
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it stnnge, if a tale in dance were announced, and 
the actors did not dance at all; — and yet Bucb is 
modem coioed;. 



WHALLErS PREFACE. 



Birr JoDNin waa aoan Kneibte, how iDconuateDt this medlvjr 
of namea kud manneis wan in raMon aod nature ; and with 
how lildfl propiiety it coald ersr have ■ place in alegitimale 
and juat picture of real lite, 

BUT did Jonson reflect that the rery eagence 
of a ptay, the very language in which it is 
written, is a fiction to which all the parta must con- 
form? Surely, Greek manners in English ahoiUd 
be a stilt grosser improbability than a Greek name 
transferred to English manners. Ben's persona 
are too of)«n not characters, but derangements; — 
the hopeless patients of a mad-doctor rather, — 
exhibitions of folly betraying itself in spite of 
existing reason and prudence. He not poetically, 
but painfully esag^rates every trait ; that is, not 
by the drollery of the circumstance, but by the 
excess of the onginating feeling. 

Bot tothia we might reply, thiit fat from being thought to 
build bia characters upon abatract ideas, be waa really ac- 
cused of mpreaenEing particular penons then exiating; and 
that eisn those characteia which appear to be the most ex- 
aggerated, are said to hare bad their reapectit e arcbetypea 
in DBtnre and life. 
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Hiis degraiieg Jonaon into a libeller, instead of 
justifying bim as a dramatic poet. Non quod ve- 
rum est, sed gwod verUimiU, is the drsjnatist's 
rule. At all events, the poet who chooses transitory 
manners, ought to content himself with tran»tory 
pruse. If his object be reputation, he ought not to 
expect fame. The utmost he can look forwards to, 
is to be quoted by, and to enliven the writings of, 
an antiquarian. IHstol, Nym and id ggnut omne, 
do not please us as characters, but are endured as 
fantastic creations, foils to the native wit of Falstoff. 
— I say wit emphatically; for this character so 
often extolled as the masterpiece of humour, neither 
contains, nor was meant to contain, any humour at 
alL 



WHALLErS LIFE OF JONSON. 

It is to the boaonr ot Jon son '■judgment, thkt Iht grttini 
fo^ofouT nation bad the lame opioiou of Dotme'i genius 
and int ; nnd hath preferved part of him from penahizig, 
by putting hia thoughts iind utire into modem verie. 

Videlicet Pope 1 

He add further 10 Draninond,3fa»UpeuewTuitGdart,iiid 
■ometimee wase ; for in one of bis plajs he brought in n 
namber of men, raying they had saffered sbipwrack in Bo- 
hemia, wheie i> no seaneu by a hundred milea. 

I HAVE often thought Shakspeare justified in 
this seeming anachronism. In Pagan times a 
single name of a German kingdom might well be 
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tnpposed to comprise a hundred miles more than at 
present. The truth is, these notes of Drummond's 
ue more disgraceful to himself than to Jonson. It 
irould be easy to conjecture how grossly Jonson 
must have been misunderstood, aod what he had 
sud in jest, as of Hippocrates, interpreted in earnest. 
But this is characteristic of a Scotchman ; be has 
no notion of a jest, unless you tell him — ' This is 
a joke I ' — and still less of that finer shade of feel- 
ing, the half-and-half, in which Englishmen natu- 
rally delight. 



EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR. 



The thioit of wsibe atopt wilhiu Leiisad, 
Aod turtU-footid pence dance fuiie lings 
Aboul her cooit. 

TURTLE-FOOTED is a pretty word, a 
very pretty word : pray, what does it mean ? 
Doves, I presume, are not dancers ; and the other 
sort of turtle, land or sea, green-iat or hawbsbill, 
would, I should suppose, succeed better in slow 
minuets than in the brisk rondillo. In one sense, 
to be sure, pigeons and ring-doves could not dance 
but with tchit — a claw 9 
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Introduction. 

Light ! I ulate thee, but with nouaded aavet, 
Wishing thj golden iplendour pilchj dukDeu, 

THERE is no reason to suppose Satan's address 
to the sun in the Paradise Lost, more than a 
mere coincidence with these lines ; but were it 
otherwise, it would be a. fine instance, what usurious 
interest a great genius pays in borrowing. It would 
not be difficult to give a detailed psychological 
proof from these constant outbursts of anxious self- 
assertion, that Jonson was not a genius, a creative 
power. Subtract that one thing, and you may 
safely accumulate on his name all other excellences 
of a capacious, vigorous, agile, and richly-stored 
intellect. 

Ovid. While ilaves be folia, fathen hard, uid bawdi be 
whoriili— 

The roughness noticed by Theobald and Whalley, 
may be cured by a simple transposition : — 

While fsthen hud, sIhtgi falae, and bawds be wtionBh. 

Act iv. sc. 3. 
Crop. O — oblatianl — f aribuod — fat u ate — itiGD uoua . 



It would form an interesting essay, or rather 
series of essays, in a petiodical work, were all the 
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attempt! to ridicnle oew phrases brought together, 
the prc^rtion obBeired of words ridiculed which 
have been adopted, and are now common, soch as 
itrenuout, contcious, &c., and a trial made how far 
iay grounds can be detected, ho that one might 
determine beibrehand whether a word was invented 
under the conditions of assunilabilit; to our lan- 
guage or not. Tim» much is certain, that the 
ridiculers were as often wrong as right ; and Shak- 
speare himself could not prevent the naturalization 
of accommodaHoa, remuneratitm, &c.! or Swift 
the grou abuse even of the word idea. 

FALL OF SEJANUS. 



.Imuitnu. The name Tiberini, 
I hope, will ke«p, hawe'er be huh (DngoDe 
The dignity uid power. 

Siiiui. Sun, wbilB he lives. 

Arr. And dead, ii comes la Dnaiu. Should he lail, 
To the brave iiaue of Germwiiciii ; 
And they tie three ; too man; (bal) for him 
To have Bplotuponr 

Sil. I do not know 
The heart of hii deiigna ; but, anie, theit face 
Looks farther than Ibe present, 

Arr. By the gods. 
If 1 coold goeae he bad but such n tboughl, 
Mj iwoid ihoold cleave him down, fiic. 

THE anachronic mixture in this Arruntius of 
the Roman republican, to whom Tiberius 
must have appeared as much a tyrant as Sejanoi 
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with his Jamea-and-Charles-the-First zeal for legi- 
timacj' of descent in thia passage, ia amusing. Of 
oar great iiameB Milton was, 1 think, the first who 
could properly be called a republican. My recol- 
lections of Buchanan's works are too faint to enable 
me to judge whether the historian is not a fair ex- 
ception. 

Act ii. Speech of Sejanus : — 
Adultery I it ia the lighliat ill 
I will coDunit, A tbci of wicked sets 
Shall flow out of mj anger, and o'eripiead 
The world's wid« fue, which no posteriiy 
Shall e'er approie, nor yet keep silenl, &c. 

The more we reflect and examine, examine and 
reflect, the more astonished tiitaiX we be at the im- 
mense superiority of Shakspeare over his contem- 
poraries : — and yet what contemporaries I — giant 
minds indeed I Thinkofjonson's erudition, and the 
force of learned authority in that age ; and yet in no 
genuine part of Sbakspeare's works is there to be 
found sach an absurd rant and ventriloquism as 
this, and too, too many other passages ferruminated 
by Jonson ^m Seneca's tragedies and the writings 
of the later Romans. I call it Tcntriloqniam, be- 
cause SejanuH is a puppet, out of which the poet 
makes his own voice appear to come. 

Act V. Scene of the sacrifice to Fortune. This 
scene is onspeakably irrational. To believe, and yet 
to scoff at, a present miracle is little leas than impos- 
sible. Sejanus should have been made to suspect 
priestcraft and a secret conspiracy agunst him. 
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VOLPONE. 



THIS admirable, indeed, but yet more wonder- 
ful than admirable, play is from the fertility 
and vigour of invention, character, language, and 
sentiment the strongeat proof, how impossible it is 
to keep up any pleasurable interest in a tale, in 
which there is no goodness of heart in any of the 
prominent characters. After the third act, this 
play becomes not a dead, but a painful, weight on 
the feelings. Zeluco is an instance of the same 
truth. Bonario and Celia should have been made 
in some way or other principals in tlie plot ; which 
they might have been, and the objects of interest, 
without having been made characters. In novels, 
the person, in whose fate yon are most interested, 
is often the least marked character of the whole. 
If it were possible to lessen the paramountcy of 
Volpone himself, a most delightful comedy might 
be produced, by making Celia the ward or niece of 
Corvino, instead of his wife, and Bonario her lover. 



EPICENE. 

THIS is to my feelings the most entertaining of 
old Ben's comedies, and, more than any other, 
would admit of being brought out anew, if under 
the management of a judicious and stsge-nnder- 
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standing play-wrigbt ; and on actor, who had stu- 
died Morose, might make his fortune. 
Act i. sc 1. Clerimont's speech : — 

He would hnrs bulged ■ pewlenr's 'prentice ODce im m 
ShioTe Tueadfty's riot, tot bemg; o' that tr&de, wbea the leit 

The old copies read qtat, i.B.iliscliarged {rom workiiig, ukd 
gone to diTsit themielTes. Wliallej'a note. 

It should be quit, no doubt; but not meaning 
' discharged from working,' 8cc. — but <)ait, that is, 
acquitted. The pewterer was at bis holiday diver- 
sion as well as the other apprentJces, and they as 
forward in the riot as be. But he alone was pun- 
ished under pretest of the riot, but in foct for his 
trade. 

Monat. Cannot I, jet, Gad out a more compendkna me- 
tbod, than by thii trunfc, ti 
*peech, and a ' 

What does ' trunk* mean here and in the 1st 
scene of the 1st set? Is it a large ear-trumpet P — 
or rather a tube, snch as passes ttoia parlour to 
kitchen, instead of a bell ? 

Whalley's note at the end. 

Some critic! of tbs lut age imagined the cbuicter of 
Morose to be wboll; out of nature. But to rindicate our 
poet, Hr. Di^den (ella aa from tradition, and we may tbd- 
toie to take bia word, tbat Jonaon waa really acquainted 
wilhaperaonot'thiiwhimiical lam of miad : and aa humoar 
ia a peiaonal qaality, the poet is acquitted from the cba^ 
of axhibitiog a moniter, or an eitraTaganl nnnataral carica- 
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If Dryden had not made all additional proof sa- 
perflHOus by his own plays, this very vindication 
would evince that he had formed a false and vulgar 
CDDception of the nature and conditions of the 
drama and dramatic personation. Ben Jonson 
would himself have rejected such a plea : — 

Far he Idsw, poet nerei credit gsin'd 

By writing trutJu, but thing", like tnithB, wall teigo'd. 

3y * truths' he means < facts.' Caricatures are not 
less eo, because they are found existing in real life. 
Comedy demands characters, and leaves caricatures 
to farce. The safest and truest defence of old Ben 
would be to call the Epicene the best of farces. 
The defect in Morose, as in other of Jon son's dra'- 
matu parsontB, lies In this; — that the acndent is 
not a prominence growing out of, and nourished 
by, the character which still circulates in it, but 
that the character, such as it is, rises out of, or, 
rather, consists io, the accident Shakspeare's 
comic personages have exquisitely characterislic 
features; however awry, disproportionate, and 
laughable they may be, still, like Bardolph's nose, 
they are features. But Jonson's are either a man 
with a huge wen, having a circulation of ita own, 
and which we might conceive amputated, and the 
patient thereby losing all his character ; or they are 
mere wens themselves instead of men, — wens per- 
sonified, or with eyes, nose, aud mouth cut ontt 
man d rake-fashion . 

Nota bene. All the above, and much more. 
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will have justly been said, if, and whenever, the 
drama of Jonaon ia broug-ht into comparisons of ri- 
valry with the Shakspearian. But this should not 
be. Let its inferiority to the Shakspeariaa be at 
once ^rly owned, — but at the same time as the 
inferiority of an altogether different g^nua of the 
drama. On this ground, old Ben would still main- 
tain his proud height. He, no less than Shaks- 
peare, stands on the summit of bis bill, and looks 
round him like a master, — though his be Lattrig 
and Sbakspeare's Skiddaw. 



THE ALCHEMIST. 
Act. I. ac 2. Face's speech : — 

Will t*ke bia oatb o' the Greek Xnu^ium, 
If Dsed be, in bi* pocket. 

ANOTHER reading is ' Testament.' 
Probably, the meaning is — that intending 
to give false evidence, he carried a Greek Xeno- 
pbon to pass it off far a Greek Testament, and so 
avoid perjury — as the Irish do, by contriving to 
kiss their thumbnails instead of the book. 
Act ii. Bc. 2. Mammon's speech ; — 



Thua the air-cnahioos, though perhaps only 
lately brought into uae, were invented in idea in the 
seventeenth century I 
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CATILINE'S CONSPIRACY. 

A FONDNESS for judging one work by com- 
parisoD nith others, perhaps alti^ther of a. 
different class, ai^es a vulgar taste. Yet it is 
chiefly on this prindple that the Catiline has been 
rated so low. Take it and Sejanus, as composi- 
tions of a particular kind, namely, as a mode of 
relating great historical events in the liveliest and 
most interesting manner, and I cannot help wishing 
that we had whole volumes of such plays. We 
might as rationally expect the excitement of the 
Vicar of Wakefield from Goldsmith's History of 
England, as that of Lear, Othello, &c. from the 
SejanuB or Catiline. 

Cat, Simb, what ail you t 

(if> tpits imt of kii isifi not ontuwr.) 
Pug. Nothing. 
Bttt. SomeirliHt modest. 
Cat. Slnre, I irill strike jonr scnil out witli my foot. Sec. 

This is either an unintelligible, or, in every 
sense, a most unnatural, passage, — improbable, if 
not impossible, at the moment of signing and 
swearing such a conspiracy, to the most Ubidinous 
satyr. The very presence of the hoys is an outrage 
to probability. I suspect that these lines down to 
the words ' throat opens,' should be removed back 
so as to follow the words ' on this part of the 
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house,' in the speech of Catiline soon after the 
entry of the conspirators. A total erasure, how- 
ever, would he the best, or, rather, the only possi- 
ble, amendment- 
Act ii. sc. 2. Sempronia's speech :-- 

— He ia but ■ new felloir. 
As imaate here in Rfme, m CMilina calli hiia — 
A ' lodger' would have been a happier imitation of 
the ingmilinus of Sallnst. 

Act iv, sc 6. Speech of Ceth^ua : — 
Cau thew oi Bach be toy aids to db, &c. 
What a strange notion Ben most have formed of 
a determined, remorseless, all-daring, fool-hardiness, 
to have represented it in such a mouthing Tam- 
hurlane, and bombastic tonguebully as this Cethe> 
gus of his ! 



BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
Induction. Scrivener's speech : — 

If there be oerer » imanUinimtitr i' ttie Fair, who can 
help il, he bbjb, BOr a neat of auliqaest 

THE best excuse that can be made for Jonson, 
and in a somewhat leas degree for Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in respect of these base and silly 
uieers at Shakspeare, is, that his plays were present 
to men's minds chiefly as acted. .They had not a 
neat edition of them, as we have, 40 as, by compar* 
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lag the one with the other, to form a just notion 
of the mighty mind that produced the whole. At 
all events, and in every point of view, Jonson 
stands far higher in a moral light than Beaumont 
and Fletcher. He was a fair contemporary, and in 
hia way, and as for ai Shakspeare is concerned, an 
original. But Beamnont and Fletcher were always 
imitators of, and often borrowers from, him, and 
yet sneer at him with a spite far more malignant 
than Jonson, who, besides, has made noble com- 
pensation by his praises. 
Act ii. ac 3. 

/uit. I mmn a child of the hoia-thumb, k bibe of booty, 
boy, K cDl pane* 

Does not this confirm, what the passage itself 
cannot bnt suggest, the propriety of substituting 
' booty' for ' beauty" in Falstafs speech, Henry 
IV. Pt. I. act. i. Bc. 2. ' Let not ub, &c. ?* 

It is not often that old Ben condescends to imi- 
tate a modem author ; but Master Dan. Knock- 
hum Jordan and his vapours are manifest reflexes 
of Nym and Pistol. 

lb. sc 5. 

Good I but yet it falls short of the speech of a 
Mr. Johnes, M. P., in the Common Council, on 
the invasion intended by Buonsporte : ' Houses 
plundered — then burnt; — sons conscribed— wives 
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and daughters rsTiahed, &c. Sk. — " But as for you, 
jron luxurious Aldenneul with your t&t witi be 
grease the wheels of his triumphant chariot I " 

lb. sc. 6. 

Cok. Afoid i' joui •>dii donblat, Nomps. 

This reminds me of Shakspeare's ' Aroint theet 
witch!' I £nd in several books of that age the 
words aloigne and eloigne — that is, — < keep your 
distance ! ' or ' off with you ! ' Perhaps ' aroint' was 
a corruption of ' alcngne' by the vulgar. The com- 
mon etymolc^ fium ranger lo gnaw seems unsatis- 
factory. 

Act iii. ec, 4. 



An odd sort f£ propheticality in this Numps and 
old Noll 1 

lb. sc. 6. Knockhum's speech : — 

He eats witb his eyu, u well u bit teeth. 

A good motto for the Parson in Hogarth's Elec- 
tion Dinner, — who shows how easily he might be 
reconciled to the Cburcb of Rome, for he worships 
what he eats. 

Act V. sc. 5. 

Pup. Ci. It is not propbane, 
Lan. It ii dqC pnpbane, he xys. 
£031. It ii prophane. 
Pi^; It isnot pTOphuie. 
Boy. It is prophane. 
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An imitation of the quarrel between Baccbos and 

the FrogB in Ariatophanea : — 

AXKi fiT/v Kiicpa^oiiiaOa y, 
AirDcrav i; ^pvyE &v 4f ^f 

ToiiY yip oil vuqoirf. 
ai!t /u)v tIpSg ai ravrus. 
oiSi ii^v ifMc 71 Sfi It' oiiSivon. 



THE DEVIL IS AN ASS. 

Act. I ac 1. 

Pug. Wbjany: Frmad. 
Or CoTetoiuaess, or lady Vsnitj, 
Or old Iniquity, I'll call him hither. 



THAT is, against all probability, and with a 
(for Joqsod) impoaaible violation of charac- 
ter. The words plainly belong to Pn^ and mark 
at once his aimpleness and his impatience. 
Ih. sc. 4. Fitz-dottrel'a soliloquy: — . 
Compare thie exquisite piece of sense, satire, and 
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sound philosophy in 16 16 with Sir M. Hale's speech 
from the bench in a trial of a witch many years 
afterwards.* 

Act ii. Bc. 1. Meercraft's apeech : — 

Sir, money'* a wboie, > btwd, a drudge. — 
I donbt not that 'money' was the first word of 
the line, and has dropped out: — 

Mouey I Sii, money's &, &e. 

THE STAPLE OF NEWS. 

Act. IV. BC 3. Peciinia'fl speech; — 

No, he would W done, 

Tbat lij not id his power: he had the use 

Of yoar hodies. Band and Wax, and fometimeB Statate'i. 

Read (1813), 



NOW, however, I doubt the legitimacy of my 
transposition of the ' of from the beginning 
of this latter hne to the end of the one preceding; 
— for though it facilitates the metre and reading of 
the latter line, and is frequent in Maasinger, this 
disjunction of the preposition from its case seems 

* la 1664. U Bury Si. Edmouda on cbe tritil of Koae 
Cullender and Amy Duoy. Ed. 
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to hare been disallowed by Jonson. Perhaps the 
better reading is— 

0' joar bodiM, Sec. — 
the two syllables being slurred into one, or rather 
snatched, or sucked, up into the emphasized 'your.' 
la all points of view, therefore, Ben's judgment is 
just; for in this nay, the line cannot be read, as 
metre, without that strong and quick empha^s on 
' your' which the sense requires; — and had not the 
sense reqiured an emphasis on ' your,' the tmetia of 
the sign of its cases < of,' ' to,' &c. would destroy 
almost all boundary between the dramatic verse 
and prose in comedy : — a lesson not to be rash in 
conjectural amendments. 1818. 
lb. sc 4. 

F.jan, I lore all mea of Tirtu<,/n>m«y FrinccM.— 
' Frommy,'^(Hnin«, pious, dutiful, &c. 
Act V. sc. 4. Penny-boy sen. and Porter : — 
I dare not, will not, think that honest Ben had 
Lear in his mind in this mock mad scene. 

THE NEW INN. 
Act I. sc. 1. Host's speed) ;— 

A heavj pane, lad tfasn two taitlei, mafat. — 

' lY IW AK ES,' freqnent in old books, and even now 
lyA. used in some counties for mates, or pairs, 
lb. sc. 3. Host's speech : — 
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— And lor k leap 
O' the Tiulting bans, to ftay the Tantting heme. — 

iDstead of reading with Whalley 'ply' for 'play,' 
I>tvoiild suggest * horse' for ' house.' The mean- 
iugf would thea be obvious and pertinent. The 
punlet, or pnn-maggott or pun intentional, ' horse 
and house,' is below Jonaon. The _;'eM-rfe-mot» just 
below — 

Read > lecture 
Upon Ajttiatt at St Thomu i Wataiagt— 
had a learned smack in it to season its insipidity. 

lb. ac. 6. Level's speech ; — 

Then ihoweT'd his boontiei on ma, like the Hour*, 
That opeD-hmded lit apon the cloadi, 
And preai the liberality of hekTen 
Down to tbs laps of tbankful men 1 
Like many other similar passages in Jonson, this 
is ciSot ^aXtjTov IStly — B sight which it is difficult 
to make one's self see, — a picture my fancy cannot 
copy detached from the words. 

Act ii. sc. 5. Though it was hard upon old Ben, 
yet Felton, it must be confessed, was in the right 
in considering the Fly, Tipto, Bat Burst, &c. of 
this play mere dotages. Such a scene as this was 
enough to damn a new play; and Nick Stuff is 
worse still, — most abominable stuff indeedl 
Act iii. sc. 2. Lovel's speech : — 



Jonaon has elsewhere proceeded thus far; but 

1 V 
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the part most difficult and delicate, yet) perhaps, 
not the least capable of being both nrarolly and po- 
etically treated, b the unirai itself) mi what, evoi 
in this life, it can be. 



NOTES ON BEAUMONT AND 

FLETCHER. 

Seward's Preface. 1750. 

Tba King And No King, too, it axtnmelj Bpiriled in all 
in chuacten ; Aibices lioldt up n mirrat to all men of 
TJrtuOu* pridciples but TioleDt piuioat. Heon he is, aa it 
were, at once magnanimicj and pride, patience and fur;, 
geatleneM and rigoar, chulity and incut, and is one of tbo 
finest miitUTea of Tirtuea uidTicsi that any poet has drawn, 
&C. 

THESE are among the endless instances of the 
abject state to which* psychol<^ had sunk 
from the reign of Charles I. to the middle of tbe 
present reign of George III.; and even now it is 
but just awaking. 

lb. Seward's comparison of Julia's speech in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iv. last si 



Madam, Hwaa Ariadne paflaioning, &c.^ 

with Aspatia's speech in the Maid's Tragedy— 

I aland npon the Bea-beach now, &c. Act. ii. 

and preference of the latter. 

It is strange to take an incidental passage of or 
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writer, intended only for a Bubordiaate part, and 
compare it with the same thought in another writer, 
who had chosen it for a pronunent and principal 

figUM. 

lb. Seward's preference of Alphonso's poisoning 
in A Wfe for a Month, act i. sc. 1, to the passage 
in King John, act t. sc. If— 

Vmaao'A, ill hit I AttA, fonook, cut offi 
Mr. Seward! Mr. Seward 1 you may be, and I 
trust you are, an angel; but you were an ass. 

Ih. 

ETei7 reader of laifr will ue how luperior tliii ii to tha 
qnotatioQ from SbakspesTB. 

Of what taste ? 

lb. Seward's classification of the plays: — 

Surely Monsieur Thomas, the Chances, Beggar's 
Bush, and the Pilgrim, should have been placed in 
the very first class I But the whole attempt ends in 
a woful failure. 



HARRIS'S COMMENDATORY POEM ON 
FLETCHER. 

I'd h»e a ilkte o(wit cooTOk'd, which balh 

A foatr to take up an oommon faith ! — 

THIS is an instance of that modifying of quan- 
tity hy emphasis, without which our elder 
poets cannot be scanned, ' Power,' here, instead 
of being one long syllable— pow'r— must be sound* 
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ed, not indeed as a spondee, nor yet as a trochee i 
l»it as — " u i — the first syllable it 1^. 

We can, indeed, never expect an anthmtic edition 
of our elder dramatic poets (for in those timet a 
drama was a poem), until some man undertakes 
the work, who has studied the philosophy of metre.' 
This has been fonnd the main torch of sound resto- 
ration in the Greek dramatists by Bentley, Parson, 
and thdr followers ; — how much more, then, in 
writers in our own language I It is true that quan- 
tity, an almost iron law with the Greek, is in Eng- 
lish rather a subject for a peculiarly fine ear, than 
any law or even rule; but, then, instead of it, we 
have, first, accent ; secondly, emphasis ; and lastly, 
retardation, and acceleration of the times of sylla- 
bles a(»»)rding to the meaning of the words, the 
passion that accompanies them, and even the cha- 
racter of the person that uses them. With due 
attention to these, — above all, to that, which re* 
quires the most attention and the finest taste, the 
character, Massinger, for example, might be reduced 
to a rich and yet regular metre. But then the 
regvla must be first known ; — though I will ven- 
ture to say, that be who does not find a line (not 
corrupted) of Massinger's Sow to the time total of 
a trimeter catalectic iambic verse, has not read it 
aright. But by virtue of the last prinriple — the 
retardation or acceleration of time — we have the 
proceleusmatic foot u u u u, and the ditpondeevt — 
— — — -^ not to mention the choriambw, the 
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ionics, psoas, and epitrites. Since Dryden, the - 
metre of our poets leads to the sense : in our elder 
and more genuine bards, the sense,- including the 
passion, leads to the metre. Read even Donne's 
satires as he meant them to be read, and as the 
sense and passion demand, and you will find in the 
lines a manly harmony. 

LIFE OF FLETCHER IN STOCKDALE'S 
EDITION. lan. 

iNgeoeral tliui plot> are more t^dIu tliui Bbakapeare'*. — 

THIS is true, if true at all, only before a court 
of ciitirasm, which judges one scheme by the 
laws of another and a diverse one. Shakspeare's 
plots have their own laws or regulte, and according 
to these they are regular. 

MAID'S TRAGEDY. 

ACT I. The metrical arrangement is most 
slovenly throughout. 
iSlrol. A» well aa muque can be, &G. 
and all that follows to ' who ia retnm'd * — is pidnly 
blank verse, and falls easily into it. 
lb. Speech of Melantius ; — 

Thesa soft and ailken wars ue not for me : 
The maaic must be abril), and all conriu'd. 
That atira mj blood ; and then I dance with amu. 
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What fltrang« aelf-trumpeters uid tODgne-balHe* 
all the brare soldien of Beaninont and Fletcher 
are I Yet I am indined to think it was the fashion 
of the age from the Soldier's speech in the Counter 
Scuffle ; and deeper than the fashion B. and F. did 
not fothom. 

lb. Speech of Lysippus : — 

Yes, bat this Ixdy 

Walk! diKDncenled, with her w&t'tj ejea 

Bent on the eKTtli, ttc. 

Opulent as Shakapeare was, and of his opulence 
prodigal, he yet would not bare pat this exqiusite 
piece of poetry in the mouth of a uo-character, or 
as addressed to a Melantius. I wish that B. and F. 

had written poems instead of tragedies. 
lb. 

Mel, I might run fiercely, not mare haatily. 
Upon m; foe. 
Read 

I might ron mifre fiercely, not more hMtily. — 
lb. Speech of Calianax : — 

Offica! I would I could pal it off! 1 am nre I nrest 
quite through my office ! 

The syllable off" reminds the testy statesman of 
his robe, and he carries on the image. 
Ih. Speech of Melantius : — 
-Would th»[ blood, 
Tbit eea of blood, that i have lost in fight, &a. 
All B. and F.'a generals are pugilists, or cudgel- 
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fighters, that bout of their bottom and of the claret 
they have shed. 

lb. The Mosque ; — Cinthia's speech : — 

But I will giie a greiter itate uid glotj. 

And riiae to time a nobU memorj 
Of wLU theie loien ue. 

I Buapect that ' nobler,' pronounced as ' nobiler ' 
— (I — , was the poet's word, and that the accent is 
to be placed on the penultimate of * memory.' As 
to the passage — 

Yet, wliile out reiga luti, l«t at tuetcb out power, &o. 
removed from the text of Ciuthia's speech by these 
fiwliah editors as unworthy of B. and F, — the first 
eight lines are not worse, and the last couplet in- 
comparably better, than the stanza retained. 
Act ii. Amintor's speech : — 
Ob. thou baat Dini'd a word, that wipes awa^ 
All thougb [a revengeful ! In [bat aaoiedDame, 
' I'be kiog,' Ihne lieg a terror. 

It is worth noticing that of the three greatest 
tragedians, Massinger was a democrat, Beaamont 
and Fletcher the most servile jure divmo royalist, 
and Shakspeare a philosopher ;— if aught personal, 
an aristocrat. 
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A KING AND NO KING. 

Act IV. Speech of Ti^imeB ; — 

She, thtt forgBt the greatseaa of her pitt 

And mueriei, that miuc fotJow >ach mad punon*, 

Endleu ind wild u women < &c. 

SEWARD'S note and eu^eslion of < ia.' 
It would be amusing to learo from some ex- 
iitiog friend of Mr. Seward what he meant, or ra- 
ther dreamed, in this note. It is certainly a difficult 
pasaage, of which there are two solutions ;— one, 
that the writer was somewhat more ujndidous than 
usual ; — the other, that be was very, very much 
more profound and ShakBpearian than usual. Sew- 
ard's emendation, at all events, is right and obvious. 
Were it a passage of Shakspeare, I should not 
hesitate to interpret it ss characteristic of llgranes' 
state of mind, disliking the very nrtaes, aad there- 
fore balf-consciously representing them as mere 
products of the violence of the sex in general in 
all their whims, and yet forced to admire, and to 
feel and to express gratitude for, the exertion in his 
own instance. ' The inconsistency of the passage 
would be the consistency of the author. But this 
is above Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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THE SCORNFUL LADY. 
Act n. Sir Roger's speech : — 

Did I for thu conKune my qiutrtin io meditation B, lom, 
and woo 'd heriDheroicalapiitlef! DidleipouniltbeOwl, 
■od undertaks, with laboni and eipenas, tbe recollectiDn oC 
thode tfaooMiidpieGeH, consumed iaceilitH and lobacco-abopsl 
of that oar faanoDi'd Engliahman, Nic. Bioagbtoa 1 Itc, 

STRANGE, that neither Mr. Hieobald, nor 
Mr. Seward, should have seen that this mock 
heroic cpeech is in full-mouthed blank verse I Had 
they seen this, they would hare seen that ' quar- 
ters' is a sabstitution of the players for ' quires' or 
' squares,' (that is) of paper: — 

CoQiame my quiisi in madilalionit vowa, 
And woo'd ber in haroical spiitlea. (ce) 
They ought, likewise, to have seen that tbe abbre- 
viated ' Ni. Br.' of the text was properly ' Mi. Dr.' 
— and that Michael Drayton, not Nicholas Brough- 
ton, is here ridiculed for his poem The Owl and his 
Heroical Epistles, (dd) 

lb. Speech of Younger Loveless i— 

Fill him aoms wins, Tboa doat not ica bi« mor'd. Sec. 

These Editors ought to have learnt, that scarce 

sn instance occurs in B. and P. of a long speech 

not in metre. This is plain staring blank verse. 
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THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 

I CANNOT but think that in a country con- 
quered hy a. nobler race than the natives, and 
in which the latter became villous and bondsmen, 
this custom, Itx mercheta, may have been intro- 
duced for wise purposes, — as of improving the 
breed, lessening the antipathy of different races, 
and producing a new bond of relationship between 
the lord and the tenant, who, as the eldest born, 
would, at least, have a chance of being, and a pro- 
bability of bemg thought, the lord's child. In the 
West Indies it cannot have these effects, because 
the mulatto is marked by nature different from the 
Esther, and because there is no bond, no law, no 
custom, but of mere debauchery. 1815. 
Act i. sc 1. Butilio's speech ; — 

Vel if jon pla; not fair pliT, &c. 
Evidently to he transposed and read thus: — 

Yet if you play not fair, aboTS-boird loo, 
I'll lell yOD wbat — 

I'ra a fooUih epgina bsra : — I mj do man — 
But if ;oar Honour's gulaue not eaciiaated — 

Licentious as the comic metre of B. and F. is, — a 
&r more lawless, and yet far less happy, imitation 
of the rhythm of animated talk in real life than 
Masainger's — still it is msde worse than it really is 
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by ignorance of the halves, thirds, and two-thirds of 
a line which B. and F. adopted from the Italian and 
Spanish dramatists. Thus in Rutilib's speech: — 

Tbaagh J cDDfeas 

Any mui woald desire tahnve her. indbj Hiyinewi*,Aic. 

Correct the whole passage — 
TboDgb I confeas 
Any man would 

Desire to Lave her, nod by buj mesDi, 
At any rate too, yet ibis common hkngman 
That batb whipt off a tboasind mlids' hfTds already — 
Tbal be should glean the faaireit, sticks in my stomach ! 

In all comic metres the gulping of short syllables> 
and the abhreviation of syllables ordinarily long by 
the rapid pronunciation of etigemeBs and vehe- 
mence, are not so much a license, as a Ian, — a 
£uthful copy of nature, and let them be read cha- 
racteristically, the times will be found nearly equal. 
Thus the three words marked abore make a chori- 
ambut — uu — , or perh^s apteonprimut — oww; 
a dactyl, by virtue of comic r^idity, bong only 
equal to an iambus when distinctly pranoonced. I 
have no doubt that all B. and F.'s works m^^bt be 
safely corrected by attention to this rule, and that 
the editor is entitled to transpositions of all kinds, 
and to not a few omissions. For the rule of the 
metre once lost — what was to restrain the actors 
from interpolation ? 
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THE ELDER BROTHER. 
Act I. Bc 2. Charles'g speech :— 

— For what coucerna tillage. 
Who better cm delivei it than Virgit 
In his Gaorgicka 1 end to cdi« jout hards. 
His Bocdicks i< « muter^iece. 

FLETCHER waa too good a Bcholu to fall into 
BO groBs a blunder, as Messn. Sympson and 
Colman suppose. I read the passage thus : 

— Foi wbet concerns tillnget 
Wlio better can deliver it than Virgil, 
In hi* Oiorgicki, nr to cote joiu hard* ; 
(Hia Bocolicki are a maecei-pieca.) Bat when, ice. 

Jealous of Villi's honour, he is afraid lest, by re- 
ferring to the Geor^ics alone, he might be under- 
stood as undervaluing the preceding work. ' Not 
that I do not admire the BucoUcs, too, ia their 
way : — But when, &c.' 
Act iii. so. 3. Charles's speech ;— 

— She hai a face looka like a itury ,- 
The ftory of the heaTens looki *et; like her. 

Seward reads < glory;' and Theobald quotes from 
Philaster— 

That reads the itory of a woman'i face. — 

I can make sense of this passage as little as Mr. 

Seward ; — ihe passage tram Philaster is nothing 
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to the purpose. Instead of ' a story,' I have some' 
tunes thought of proposing ' AstnetL' (ee) 
lb. Angellina's speech : — 

— You're old aod dim, Sir, 
And the ibidow of the «btUi eclip*'d your jadgment. 

Inappropriate to Angelliua, but one of the finest 
lines in our language. 

Act iv. sc. 3. Charles's speech : — 
And leU the Mnoaa pirt of life nn by 
As thin neglected und, ivhi(eoc» of name. 
You moBt be mine, &c. 

Seward's note, and reading — 



Nonsense! 'Whiteness of name' is in apposition 
to ' the serious part of life,' and means a deservedly 
pure reputation. The following line—' You mtul 
be mine !' means — ' Though I do not enjoy you to- 
day, I shall hereafter, and without reproach.' (ff) 



THE SPANISH CURATE. 
Act IV. sc. 7. Amaranta's speech: — 

And still I pash'd bim on, a* he had been cotnin;. 

PERHAPS the true word is ' conning,' that is, 
learning, or reading, and therefore inattentive. 
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WIT WITHOUT MONEY. 
Act I. VsleDtiae'a speech : — 

One irithout nbtluicei &c. 

TH E present text, and that proposed by Seward, 
are equally vile. I have endeaTOiured to 
make the lines sense, though the whole iB, I bqs- 
pect, iDCurable except by bold conjectural reforma- 
tion. I would read thus : — 

Ooe witboat subilmce of hanelf, thal'i woman ; 
Without the pleuuie of her life, (hit's wtntoa ; 
Tbo' she be yooiig, forgetting it ; the' fur. 
Making her gtou the eyet of faoneal men. 
Mot her own admiration. 

' That's wanton,' or, * that is to say, wantonness.' 

Act ii. Valentine's speech : — 

Of half-a^crovn a week far pirn aod pappeli — 
Asthetsiia ajllable wanting in the tneaeuie here. Sewaid. 

A syllable wanting ! Had this Seward neither 
ears nor fingers ? The line is a more than usually 
n^lar iambic hendecasyllable. 

lb. 

Wilh oa« man « itisfied, with one rein guided ; 

With one faith, one conlant, one bed ; 

Agtd, *be makes the wife, piesenee the fame ud issne ; 

A widow is, Ue. 
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Is ' apaid ' — coQiented — too obsolete for B. and F> ? 

If not, ire might read it thus : — 

CoDtent with aD« bith, with oae bed apaid, 

She mikei tbe wife, praeeiree the fam« and iuue ; — 

Or it may be — 

— with oae breed apaid — 
that is, flatiaSed nith one set of children, in oppo- 
BitioQ to--- 

A widow i< a Chrisunai-boi, &c. 
Colman's note on Seward's attempt to put this play 
into metre. 

The editors, and their contemporaries in general, 
were ignorant of any but the regular iambic verse. 
A study of the Aristophanic and Plautine metres 
would have enabled them to reduce B. and P. 
throughout into metre, except where prose is really 
intended. 



THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT. 
Act I. Bc. I. Second Ambassador's speech : — 

— When jonr anger», 
Liht eo manj brother billows, rose together, 
And, CQiliag up your foamiDg creiti, defied, &c. 

THIS worse than superfluous 'like' is very like 
an interpolation of some matter of fact critic — 
ai\pua,proM atque venenwn. The 'your' in the 
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next line, instead of ' their/ is likewise yours, Mr. 
Critic I 
Act ii. flc 1. Tunon's speech; — 

Auothai of I Dew way will be look'd M. — 
We moBt Buspecc the poete wrote, ' of ■ new day.' So 
immeduMl; after, 



For this very reason I more than suspect the 
contrary. 

lb. BC. 3. Speech of Leucippe : — 

I'll pat ber into acliim for a laaiUoal. — 

What we call a riding-habit,— some mannbh 
dress. 

THE MAD LOVER. 

Act IV. Masque of beasts ; — 

— Thie goodly tree, 
An uiJiar that atill giew before hi> ladj, 
Witliei'd >[ root ; this, far ha could not woo, 
A gnunbliug lawyer: &c. 

TERE must have been omitted a line rhyming 
to ' tree ;' and the words of the next line 
have been transposed :— 



H-^ 



— Tliu goodl; ties. 
Which leafieu, and obmr'd wilk nua jrou jce. 
Ad luher ibi*, Ibnt 'fore hii lady grew, 
Withet'd at loot : (hu, for he could not woo. Sic. 
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THE LOYAL SUBJECT. 

IT is well worthy of notice, and jet has not been, 
I believe, noticed hitherto, what a marked dif- 
ference there exists in the dramatic writers of the 
Elizabetho-Jacobxan age — (Mercy on me I what 
a phrase for ' the writers during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I-I') — in respect of their 
political opinions. Shakspeare, in this as in all 
other things, himself and alone, gives the perma' 
nent politics of human nature, and the only predi- 
lection, which appears, shews itself in his contempt 
of mobs and the populacy. Massinger is a decided 
Whig ;— Beaumont and Retcher high-flying, pas- 
sive-obedience, Tories. The Spanish dramatists 
furnished them with this, as with many other in- 
gredients. By the by, an accurate and famiUar 
acquaintance with all the productions of the Spanish 
stage previously to 1620, is an indispensable quali- 
fication for an editor of B. and F. ; — and with this 
qualification a most interesting and instructive 
edition might be given. This edition of Colmaa's 
(Stockdale 1311,) is betow criticism. , 

In metre, B. and F. are inferior to Shakspeare, 
on the one hand, as expressing the poetic part of 
tfae drama, and to Massinger, on the other, in the 
art of reconciling metre with the natural rhythm of 
converrationiwn which, indeed, Massinger is un- 
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rivalled. Read Iitm arigUt, and measure by thn^ 
not Byllables, and no lines can be more legitimate, 
— ^one in which the substitution of equipollent 
feet, and the modifications by emphaaia, are ma- 
naged with such exqmsit« judgment. B. and F. 
•re fgnd of the twelve syllable (not Alexandrine) 
line, as— 
Too Dua; fean 'tii tlioaEht too : *nd to nouiuh thoM — 

This hasi often, a good effect, and is one of the 
TarieUes most common in Sh&kapeare. 



RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE. 

Act III. Old Woman's speech : — 

— I feu he will knock mj 
Bnini oat fbr Ijing. 

MR, Seward discards the words ' for lying,' be- 
cause ' most of the things spoke of Estifsnia 
are true, with only a little exaggeiation, and be- 
cause they destroy all appearance of measnre.' 
Colman's note. 

Mr. Seward had his bruns out. The humour lies 
in Estifania's having ordered tfie Old Woman to 
tell these tales of her ; for though an mtrignert At 
is not represented as other than chute ; and ai to 
the metre, it is perfectly correct. 
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Marg. As jou loTa me, give my. 

Ltm, It ih&l] bs batter. I will give nana, nuulun, lie. 

The meaning b : ' It eliall be a better way, first; 
— at it is, I will not give it, or any that you in your 
present mood would wish.' 



THE LAWS OF CANDY. 
Act I. Speech of Melitus : — 
Wboie iiiMilmce and nsTer ysc maicb'd pride 
Can by do cbacocler be well eiprcM'd, 
Bat in tier ooly uune, the proud Erott. 

Colman's note. 

The poet intended no allusion to the word ' Erota ' 
itself; but says that her very name, ' the proud 
Erota,' became a character and adage; as we say, 
a Quixote or a Brutus : so to say an ' Erota,' «X' 
pressed female pride and insolence of beauty. 

lb. Speech of Antinous: — 

Of my peculiu boDoan, not deriT'd 

From tucciaary, but pnrchu'd with mj blood.— 

The poet doubtless wrote ' successry,' which, 
though not adopted in our language, would be, on 
many occasions, as here, a much more significant 
phrase than ancestry. 
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THE LITTLE FRENCH LAWYER. 
Act L sc. 1. Dinant's speech : — 
Are you become a patroD too 1 "Tii m new one. 



Ar«;ou becomes patron too 7 Hete Img 

Hav€ you bten emning thii spteck ? 'Til a iteir on*, Ite. 

If conjectural emendation, like this, be allowed, we 
might Tenture to read : — 

Ate joa become a patron In a noo tunit 

or, 

Aie yon become a patron? 'Tie a new tunc, 
lb- (gg) 

Din, Tboa wooldit not willingly 
Live a protested coward, or be calt'd one 1 
CitT, Worda are bat worda. 
Din. NoTWODldat thou take a blow 7 

Seward's note. 

O miserablel Dinant sees tbrongh Cleremont*9 
gravity, and the actor ia to explun it. ' Words are 
but words,' is the last stru^Ie of affected morality. 
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VALENTINIAN. 
Act I. 3C. 3. 

IT is a real trial of charity to read this sceue with 
tolerable temper towards Fletcher. So very 
Blarish — so reptile — are the feelings and gentiments 
represented as duties. And yet remember he was 
a bishop's son, and the duty to God was the sup- 
posed basis. 

Personals, indndin^f bodyi house, home, and re- 
Ugion ; — property, subordination, and inter-commu- 
nily; — these are the fundamentals of society. I 
mean here, religion n^atively taken, — so that the 
person be not compelled to do or utter, in relation 
of the soul to God, what would be, in that person, 
a lie; — such ss to force a man to go to church, or 
to swear that he believes what he does not believe. 
Reli^n, positdvely taken, may be a great and use- 
ful privil^e, but cannot be a right, — were it for 
this only that it cannot be pre-defined. The ground 
of this distinction between native and positive re- 
ligion, as a sodal right, is plain. No one of my 
feUow-citiiens is encroached on by my not declaring 
to him what I believe respecting the super-sensual ; 
but should every man be entitled to preach against 
the preacher, who could bear any preacher ? Now 
it is different in respect of loyalty. There we have 
pontive rights, but not n^ative rights ; — for every 
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pretended native would be in efiect a poutive ^— 
u if a soldier had a right to keep to himself, wbetfaer 
he would, or Would not, fight Now, no one of 
these fundamentals can he r^htfully attacked, ex- 
cept when the guardian of it has abused it to subvert 
one or more of the rent. The reason is, that the 
guardian, as a fluent, is less than the permanent 
which be u to guard. He is the temporary and 
mutable mean, and derives his whole value fh>m 
the end. In short, as robbery is not high treason, 
so neither is every unjust act of a king the con- 
verse. All must be attacked and endangered. 
Why P Because the king, as a to A., is a mean to 
A. or subordination, in a far higher sense than a 
proprietor, as ft. to B. is a mean to B. or property. 
Act ii. sc. 3. Claudia's speech : — 

Cbimnej'pieces I &c. 

The whole of this speech seems corrupt; and if 
accurately printed, — that is, if the same in all the 
prior editions, irremediable but by bold conjecture. 
■ 7^/ my tackle,' should be, I think, while, &c. 

Act iii. so. 1. B. and F. always write as if vir- 
tue or goodness were a sort of talisman, or strange 
something, that might be lost without the least fault 
on the part of the owner. In short their chaste 
ladies value their chastity as a material thing, — not 
as an act or state of being ; and this mere thin^ 
being imaginary, no wonder that all tbelr women 
are r^resented with the minds of strumpets, excqit 
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a ftw irratioiial humorists, f&r less capable of exd- 
ting our Bympathy than a Hindoo, nho ha« had a 
bason of cow-broth thrown over him; — for this, 
though a debasing snperslition, is still real, and we 
might pity the poor wretch, though we cannot help 
despising him. But B. and F.'s Lndnaa are clumsy 
fictions. It is too plain that the authors had no 
Mie idea of chastity as a virtue, but only such a 
conception as a blind man might bare of the power 
of sedng, by hmiriling an ox's eye. In The Queen 
of Corinth, indeed, they talk differently ; but it is 
all talk, and nothing u real in it but the dread of 
losing a reputatitm. Hence the frightful contrast 
between their women (even those who are meant 
for virtuous) and Shakspeare's. So, for instance. 
The Maid in the Mill ; — a woman must not mere- 
ly have grown old in brothels, but have chuckled 
over every abomination committed in them with 
a rampant sympathy of imagination, to have had 
her fancy so drunk with the mmutite of lechery as 
this icy chaste vti^ evinces hers to have been. 

It would be worth while to note how many of 
these plays are founded on rapes, — how many on 
incestuous passions, and bow many on mere lun^ 
des. Then thdr virtuous women are either crazy 
anperstitione of a merely bodily n^ation of having 
been acted on, or strumpets in their imaginations 
and wishes, or, as in this Maid in the Mill, both at 
the same time. In the men, the love is merely last 
in one direction, — exclusive preference of one ob- 
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ject The tyrant's Bp«eches are mostly taken from 
the mouths of indigntuit denonacers of the tyraot's 
character, with the substitution of I ' for < be,' and 
the omisBton of the prefatory ' he acts as if he 
thought' BO and bo. The only feelings they can 
possibly excite are disgust at the Aeduses, if re* 
gsrded as sane loyalists, or compassion, if consi- 
dered as- Bedlamites. So much for their tragedies. 
But even their comedies are, most of them, dis- 
turbed by the fantasticalnesa, or gross caricature, of 
the persons or incidents. There are few characters 
that you can really like, — (even though you should 
have erased from your mind all the filth which be- 
spatters the most likeable of them, as Finiero in 
The Island Princess for instance,) — scarcely one 
whom you can love. How different this from Shak- 
speare, who makes one have a sort of sneaking af- 
fection even for his Bamardinea; — whose very 
logos and Richards are awful, and, by the counter- 
acting power of profound iDtelleota, rendered fear- 
ful rather than hateful; — and even the exceptions, 
as Goneril and Regan, are proofe of superlative 
judgment and the finest moral tact, in being left 
utter monsters, nu^ vtrhite redetytta, and in 
being kept out of sight aa much as possible, — they 
bong, indeed, only means for the exdtement and 
deepening of noblest emotions towards the Lear, 
Cordelia, &c. and employed with the severest eco- 
nomy I But even Shakspesre's grosaness — that 
which is really so, independently of the increase in 
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modem tixaee of viciona usodadoiu with thiogs in- 
different — (for there is a state of manners concdva- 
ble so pure, that the language of Hamlet at Ophe- 
lia's feet might be a harmleES rallying, or playful 
teazii^, of a shame that would exist in Paradise) — 
at the wont, how diverse in kind b it from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's I In Shakspeare it is the mere 
generalities of aex, mere words for the most part, 
seldom or never distinct images, all head-work, and 
fancy-drolleries ; there is no sensation supposed in 
the speaker. I need not proceed to contrast this 
with B. and F. 



ROLLO. 

THIS is, perh^M, tlie most energetic of Flet- 
cher's tn^^es. He evidently aimed at a 
new Richard III. in RoUo; — but as in all his other 
imitations of Sbakspeare, he was not philosopher 
enough to bottom his ori^aL Thus, in RoUo, he 
has produced a mere personification of outrageous 
wickedness, with no fundamental characteristic im- 
pulses to make dlher the tyrant's words or actions 
philosophically intelligible. Hence the most pa- 
thetic situations border on the horrible, and what 
he meant for the terrible, is either hatdiil, ro fuav- 
Toy, or ludicrous. The scene of Baldwin's sentence 
in the third act is probably the grandest working 
of passion in all B. and F.'s dramas ; — but the very 
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nugnificeiiM ot filial affectioii g^ven to Editb, in 
thU noble scene, renders the after scene — (in iini> 
lation of one of the least Shakspearian of all Shak- 
■peare's works, if it be his, the scene between Rich- 
ard and Lady Anne,)^in which Edith is yielding 
to a few words and tevs, not only unnoturalt but 
disgusting. In Shakspeare, Lady Anne is de- 
scribed as a weak, vun, very woman throughouL 
Act i. 8C 1. 

Gif. He U iadeed the perfect cbancter 
Of > good DUB, snd bo hii acCiooi apuk him. 

Tlus character of Aubrey, and the whole spirit 
of this and several other plays of the same authors, 
are interesting as traits of the morals which it was 
fashionable to teach in the reigns of James L and 
his gucceSHor, who died a martyr to them. Stage, 
pulpit, law, foahion, — all conspired to enskve the 
realm. Maaunger's plays breathe the opposite 
■pint; Shakspeare's the spirit of wisdom which is 
for all ages. By the by, the Spanish dramatists— 
Calderon, in particular, — had some influence in this 
respect, of romantic loyalty to the greatest mon- 
sters, as well as in the busy intrigues of B. and F.'s 
pUys. 
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THE WILDGOOSE CHASE. 
Act II. 8C 1. Belleur's speech: — 

— ThM wench, methinks, 
If I WW* bot wall wt on, for ihe is afabU, 
It I wsM bat hooaded right, ind one to ceach me. 

SYMPSON reads ' afiable,' which Cohnan re- 
jects, and says, ' the nest line seems to en- 
force' the reading in tbe t«st. 

Rty, tb&t the editor did not explain nhereln tlw 
sentt, ' seemingly enforced by the next line,' con- 
sists. May the true word be ' a sable,' that is, a 
black fox, hunted for its precious fiir p Or ' &t-able,' 
— as we now say, — ' she ia come-at-able P ' 



A WIFE FOR A MONTH. 

Act IV. BC. 1. Alphonso's speech: — 
Betwixt the cold bear uid the nging lion 
Lie* my ufe waj. 

Seward's note and altera^n to — 

Twiit tha cold bean, far from the nging lion — 

THIS Mr. Seward is a blockhead of the pro- 
voking species. In his itch for correction, he 
fbi^t the words — ' lies my safe way I ' The Bear 
is the extreme pole, and thither he would travel 
over the space contained between it and * the raging 
lion.' 
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THE PILGRIM. 
Act IV. 8C 2. 

A LINDA'S interview with her father b Urelyi 
and happily hit off; but this scene with Ro- 
derigo ia truly excellenL Altogether, indeed, this 
play holda the first pl&ce in B. and F.'s rom&ntic 
entertainments, LiuUpieU, which collectirely are 
their h^pieat performances, and are only inferior 
to the romance of Shakspeare in the As you Ijke 
It, Twelfth Night, &c. 
lb. 

Aiin. ToHlif you ihall wed Sorrov. 
And Repentance will come lo-mairaw. 

Read ' Penitence,' or else — 

Repentuice, «h« will coma to-morrow. 



THE QUEEN OF CORINTH. 
Act II. sc. 1. 

MERIONE'S speech. Had the scene of this 
tragi-comedy been kud in IKndostan instead 
of Corinth, and tiie gods here addressed been the 
Veeshnoo and Co. of the Indian Pantheon, this raat 
would not have been much amiss. 

In respect of style and versification, this play and 
the following of Bonduca may be taken as the best. 
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and fet as cbaracteriatic, specimens of Beaumont 
and Fletcher'i dramas. I particularly instance th« 
first scene of the Bonduca. Take Shakspeare'B 
Richard JI., and having selected some one scene of 
about the same number of lines, and coneisUng 
mostly of long; speeches, compare it with the first 
scene in Bonduca, — not for the idle purpose of 
finding out which i^ the better, but in order to see 
and understand the difference. The latter, that of 
B. and F., you will find a well arranged bed of 
flowers, each having its separate root, and its posi- 
tion determined aforehand by the will of the gar- 
dener, — each fresh plant a fresh volition. In the 
former you see an Indian figtree, as described by 
Milton ; — all is growth, evolution, yivtaic ;— each 
line, each word almost, begets the following, and 
the will of the writer b an interfusion, a continuous 
agency, and not a series of separate acts. Shaks- 
peare is the height, breadth, and depth of Genius ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher the excellent mechanism, 
in juxta-position and succesuon, of talent. 



THE NOBLE GENTLEMAN. 

WHY have the dramatists of the times of Eli- 
zabeth, James I. and the first Charles he- 
come almost obsolete, with the exception of Shak> 
speare? Why do they no longer belong to the 
English, being once so popular? And why is 
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Shakapeare an esceptioD ? — Ooe thing, among 
fifty, neceeaary to the full solution is, that they all 
employed poetry and poetic diction on onpoetic 
subjects, botli characters and situations, especially 
in their comedy. Now Shakspeare is all, all ideal, 
— of no time, and therefore for all times. Read, 
ibr instance, Marine's panegyric in the first scene 
of this play! — 

Know 
The eminent court, to them that cnn be wiia, 
Aiul fMten on her bleuiiip, ii a aon, ttc, 

What can be more unnatural and inappropriate — 
(not only bi hut must be felt as such) — than such 
poetry in the mouth of a silly dupe P In short, the 
scenes are mock dialognes, in which the poet tolua 
plays the ventriloquist, but cannot keep down his 
own way of expressing himself. Heavy complaints 
have been made respecting the transposing of the 
old plays by Gibber ; hut it never occurred to these 
critics to ask, how it came that no one ever at- 
tempted to transpose a comedy of Shokspeore's. 



THE CORONATION. 
Act I. Speech of Seleucus : — 
Altho' be be m; enemj, iboald any 
Of the gRj Biee that bni about tbe court, 

I dnni. Ice, 
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PSHAW I ' Sit' ia either a mispnnt for ' set,' 
or the old and itill provincial vord for ' set,* 
as the participle passive of ' seat' or ' seL' I have 
heard an old Somersetshire gardener say : — " Look, 
Sir I I set these pl&nts here ; those yonder I tit 
yesterday." 

Act II> Speech of Arcadius : — 



Read thus : — 

Naj, •ams will mtti ttej Iotb their miBtrSH M, 
The; would haiud liTs* and fortunes lo prewiTe 
One of ber haiis brighter thnn Berenice'i, 
Ot jooDg Apollo'ai and jsl, after tbis, Aic 

' ThSy woQld hazard' — fomishes an anapteat for an 
wnbut, ' And yet,' which must be read, anyit, is 
an instance of the enclitic force in an accented mo- 
nosyllahle. 'And yet,' is a complete xofalnt* ; but 
anr/et is, like ipirit, a dibrach » u, trocheizedi 
however, by the unit or first accent damping, 
though not extinguishing, the second. 

WIT AT SEVERAL WEAPONS. 
Act L Oldcraft's speech : 

I'm arm'd at all poiou, &c, 

IT would be very easy to restore all this passt^ 
to metre, by supplying a sentence of four sylla' 
hies, which the reasoning almost demands, and by 
correcting the grammar. Read thus : — 
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Arm'd at all paints 'gunet treaobery, I hold 

Mj hamoni Gno. If, lifing, I cm lee thee 

ThriTe by tbj wiu, I shftll ha*e the more conne«, 

Dfiug, to truat ihee with mj lands. If not, 

The beat wit, I can heu of, csTrisa them, 

tar aince ao many in mj time and knowledge, 

Rich children of ihe city, have concluded 

Fitr lack of wit in beggary, I'd rather 

Make a wiae ittanger my executor, 

Than a fool aon my heir, and hare my landa calt'cl 

After my wit than name : and thac'a my nature ! 

lb. Oldcraft'B Bpeech : — 

To preieat which I have aought out a maicb for her. — 
Read 

Which to prevent I've aoaght a match out for her. 

lb. Sir Gregory's speeiJi: — 

Do you think 

I'll have any of the wits hang upon me after I am manicd 

Read it thus : — 

Do you think 
That I'll hare any of the wits to hang 
Upon me after I am married once t 
and ailerwards — 

la it a fashion in London 
To many a woman, and Co never see her T 

The Buperfliious ' to' giveB it tbe Sir Andrew 
Ague-cbeek character. 
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THE FAIR MAID OF THE INN. 
Act II. Speech of Albertua : — 
But, Sir, 
By my life, I »ow lo take Buoiance from you, 
That ligbt huiil neicr more shall stTike my «od, 

Chopbi* hand off! 
N this (as, indeed, in all other respects; but 
L moBt in this) it is that Shakapeare is so incom- 
parably superior to Fletcber and his friend, — in 
judgment ! What can he conceiTed more unnatnral 
and motiveless than this brutal resolve? How is it 
possible to feel the least interest in Albertus after- 
wards P or in Cesario after his conduct ? 



THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 

ON comparing the prison scene of Palamon and 
Amte, Act ii. sc 2, with the dialogue be- 
tween the same speakers, Act i. sc. 2, 1 can scarcely 
retain a doubt as to the first act's having been 
written by Sbakspeare. Assuredly it was not 
written by B. and F. I bold Jonson more probable 
than either of these two. 

The main presumption, however, for Shaks- 
peare's share in this ptay rests on a pdnt, to which 
the sturdy critics of this edition (and indeed all 

1 Y 
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before them) were blind, — that is, the coostruc^u 
of the blank verse, which proves beyond all donbt 
an intentional imitation, if not the proper hand, of 
Shakspeare. Now, whatever improbability there 
is in the former, (which supposes Fletcher consci- 
ous of the inferiority, the too poematic minug-Ai^- 
raatic nature, of his versification, and of which 
there ia neither proof, nor likelihood,) adds so 
much to the probability of the latter. On the 
other hand, the harshness of many of these very 
passages, a harshness unrelieved by any lyrical 
inter-breathinga, and atill more the want of profun- 
dity in the thoughts, keep me from an absolute 
decision. 

Act i. sc. 3. Emilia's speech :— 



I conjecture ' imports,' that ia, duties or offices of 
importance. The flow of the versification in this 
speech seems to demand the trochaic ending — u; 
while the test blends jingle and kuMs to the an- 
noyance of less sensitive ears than Fletcher's — not 
to say, Shakspeare's. 
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THE WOMAN HATER. 
Act I, ac 2. 

THIS scene from the beginning is prose printed 
as blank verse, dona to the line — 

E'en sll the valiant Blomacba in Ihe caait — 

where the verse Tecommences. This transition 
from the prose to tbe verse enhances, and indeed 
forms, the comic effect, (hh) LazariUo concludes 
^m sdiloquj with a hymn to the goddess of plenty. 



EXTRACTS OF TWO LETTERS 

OF MR. H. C. ROBINSON, GIVING 30M& ACCOUNT 

OF TWO LECTURES OF MR. COLEBIDGE, 

DELIVERED IN MAT, 1808, (U) 

M>y 7lb, 1803. 
Mx DEAR Friend, 

ON receiving your threatening letter I inclosed 
it in a note to Coleridge, and on calling upon 
him before the lecture, found a letter for me, &c. 
He has offered to give me admisuon constantly ; 
I shall accept his oSer whenever I can, and give 
you a weekly letter on the subject. I shall not 
pretend to tell you what he says, but mention the 
topics he runs over. Ererything he ohserres on 
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morals will be as familiar to you as all he eays on 
criticism is to me ; for he has adopted in all respects 
the German doctrines ; and it is s useful lesson to 
me how those doctrines are to be clothed with 
original illustrations, and adapted to an English 
audience. 

The extraordinary lecture on Education was most 
excellent, delivered with great animation, and ex- 
torting praise from those, whose prejudices he was 
mercilessly attacking : he kept his audience oa the 
Tack of pleasure and offence two whole hours and 
ten minutes : and few went away during the lecture. 
He began hy establiiihing a common-place distinc- 
tion neatly between the object* and the meatu of 
education, which he observed to be " perhaps almost 
the only safe nay of being useful." Omitting a 
tirade, which you can well supply, on the object of 
Education, I come to the means of forming the 
character, the cardinal rules of early education. 
These are. First, to work by love and so generate 
lore: Secondly, to habituate the mind to intellec- 
tual accuracy or truth ; Thirdly, to excite power. 
1. He inforced a great truth strikingly. " My ex- 
perience tells me, that little is taught or communi- 
cated by contest or dispute, but everything by 
sympathy and love." " Collision elicits truth only 
fh>m the hardest head." " I hold motives to be <^ 
little influence compared with feelings." He apolo- 
gised for early prejudices with a self-correction — 
" and yet what nobler judgment is there than that 
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B child shonid listeo with faith, the principle of all 
good things, to his father or preceptor." Digress- 
ing OD Rousseau, he told an anecdote pleasantly : 
te non i vera i ben trovato. A friend had defended 
the n^^ative education of Roussean. Coleridge led 
him into his miserably neglected garden, choked 
with weeds. " What is this ? " said he. " Only 
a garden," C. replied, " educated according to 
Rousseau's principles I " 

On punishment he pleaded the cause of humanity 
eloquently. He noticed the good arising fj'oni the 
corporal inflictions of our great schools, in the 
Spartan fortitude it excited ; in the generous sym- 
pathy and friendship it awakened ; and in the point 
of honour it enforced. Yet, on the other hand, he 
shewed this very reference to honour to he a great 
evil as a suhstitute for virtue and principle. School- 
hoys, he ohserred, lived in civil war with their 
masters. They are disgraced hy a lie told to their 
fellows ; it is an honour to impose on the common 
enemy: thus the mind is prepared for every false- 
hood and injustice, when the interest of the party, 
when honour requires it. On disgraceful punish- 
ments, such as fools-caps, &c. he spoke with great 
indignation, and declared that even now his Ufe 
is embittered hy tbe recollection of ignominious 
ptuushment he suffered when a child; it comes to 
him in disease, and when his mind is dejected. 
This part was delivered with fervour. Could all 
the pedagogues of the United Kingdom have been 
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before him ! 2. On Truth too he was very judi- 
cioQB : he advised beginoiDg with the enforcement 
of great accuracy of assertion in youDg children. 
The parent, he obseired, who should hear his cluld 
call a round leaf long, would do well to fetch one 
instantly. Thus tutored to render words conforma- 
ble with ideas, the child would have the habit of 
truth before he had axiy notion or thought of moral 
truth. " We should not early begin with impress- 
ing ideas of virtue, goodness, &c. which the child 
oould not comprehend." Then he digressed d FAl- 
Umagne on the distinction between obscure ideas 
and clear notions.* Our nodons resemble the index 
and hand of the dial ; our feelings are the hidden 
spiiugs which impel the machine; with this differ* 
ence that notions and feelings re-act on each other 
reciprocally. The veneration for the Supreme 
Being, sense of mysterious existence, waa not to be 
profaned by the intrusion of clear notions. Here 
he was applauded by those who do not pretend to 
miderstand religion, while the Socinians of course 
felt profound contempt for the lecturer. I find 
from my notes, that C. was not very methodical : 
you will therefore excuse my not being more so. 

1. 2. " Stimulate the heart to love and the mind 
to be early accurate, and all other virtues will rise 
of their own accord, and all vices will be thrown 
out." When treating of punishments, he dared to 
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represetit the text, " He that spareth the rod spoil' 
eth the child," aa a source of much evil. He feel- 
ingly urged the repugnance of infancy to quiet imd. 
gloom, and the duty ofattending to auch indications, 
ohserving that the severe notions entertained of 
Religion were more pernicious than all that had 
been written by Voltaire and such " paltry scrib- 
blers." Considering this phrase aa the gilding of 
the pill I let it pass. Coleridge is right in the 
main, but Voltaire is no paltry scribbler. 'Apropos, 
I was every twenty minutes provoked with the 
lecturer for little unworthy compliances — for occa- 
sional conformity. But n' importe. He says such 
a number of things, both good and useful at the 
same time, that I can tolerate these drawbacks or 
rather make-weights. 3. In speaking of education 
as a mean of strength en ing the character, he op- 
posed our system of "cramming" children, and 
especially satirized the moral rules for juvenile 
readers lately introihjced. " I infinitely prefer The 
Seven Champions of Christendom, Jack the Giant- 
killer, and such like : for at least they make the 
child foi^et himself: but when in your good-child 
stories, a little boy comes in and says, " Mamma, I 
met a poor beggar-man and gave him the sixpence 
you gave me yesterday. Did I do right? " "O 
yes, my dear, to be sure you did : " — This is not 
virtue hut vanity : — Such lessons do not teach 
goodness, but, if I m^ht hazard such a word, 
goodineta. What Goody he referred to, I know 
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not, for he prised Mr^. Trimmer afterwards. He 
added, " The lesson to be inculcated should be, let 
the child be good and know it not." " Instructors 
should be careful not to let the intellect die of 
plethora." 

The latter part of the lecture was taken up with 
a defence of education for the Poor, &c. &c. He 
lugged in moat unnecessarily an attack upon Mal- 
thus, and was as unfair in his representation as 
Hazlitt in his answer. He also noticed Cobbett, &c. 
In the end he eulogized Dr. Bell's plan of educa- 
tion, and concluded by a severe attack upon Lan- 
caster for having stolen from 'Dr. Bell all that is 
good in his plans ; — expatiated with warmth on the 
barbarous, ignominious punishments introduced by 
Lancaster, &e. &c. He concluded by gratulating 
himself on living in this age. " For 1 have seen 
what infinite good one man can do by perseveringf 
in his efforts to resist evil and spread good over 
human life ; and if I were called upon to say, which 
two men, in my own time, had been most exten- 
sively useful, and who had done most for humanity, 
I should say Mr. Clarkson and Dr. Bell, (kk) 1 
cannot answer for the terms of this sentence : the 
surprise I felt at the sudden introduction of the 
name of Clarkson perhaps made me lose the imme- 
diately preceding words. 
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May l5tb, 1808. 
My dear Friend, 
Be asanred you bave imposed upon me no bur- 
tbensome task. To mnte to you is as much a relief 
from my ordinary employment as it would be for a 
man to nrite mth bis r^bt band who shoald bave 
been condemned as a penance to write with his 
left. Yet what we might do against our will, be- 
comes our will at last, snd perhaps I feel some 
awkwaidneBs when 1 leave the dry uninteresting 
and mechanical works of the office to discourse 
with you on Coleridge's lectures; I find I am a bad 
reporter, and that I have not the art of condensing 
the spirit of an hour's dedamation into a page of 
post paper. However, you will kindly accept all I 
can gire yon. 

I bave only two lectures to speak about, and 
shall not pretend to speak of tbem in the order in 
which Coleridge spoke, since there was no order in 
his speaking. I came in late one day and found 
bim in the midst of a deduction of the origin of the 
tine arts ft^mi the necessities of our being, which a 
friend who accompanied me could make neither 
head nor tail of, because be had not studied Ger- 
man metaphysics. 

The first " free art " of man (Architecture) arose 
from the impulse to make his habitation beautiful. 
The second arose from the instinct to provide 
himself food. The third was the love of dress. 
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Here C. atoned Tor his metaphysics by hb gallan- 
try ; he declared that the passion for dress in fe- 
males has been the great cause of the civilization of 
maokiod. " When I behold the ornaments nhich 
adorn a beautiful woman, I see the mirror of that 
instinct which leads man not to be content with 
what is necessary or useful, but impels bim to the 
beautiful." 4. From the necessity of self defence 
springs the military art, and this has produced the 
keenest sense of honour, the finest sensibility, the 
character of a gentleman. 5. The ornaments of 
speech are eloquence and poetry. Here C. distin- 
guished these arts by the characteristic, that poetry 
is a general impulse : — he might have said, it gives 
the character of what is uniTersal to what still re- 
mains particular. Eloquence impels to partJcular 
acts. " Let us rise against Philip," said the Athe- 
nians when Demosthenes sat down, for Demosthenes 
bad been eloquent. 'Apropos, Kant observes that 
the oration treats an af^r of business, as if it were 
a thing of ima^nation, while the poet handles a 
work of fancy, as if it were a matter of business. 
Kant speaks (and Schiller expatiates on this) of 
the method of the two artists. C. refers to the 
principle of the arts, but both assertions amount to 
the same tlung. In this same lecture Coleridge 
contrived to work into his speech Kanf s admirably 
profound definition of the natf, that it is nature 
putting art to shame; and he also digressed into 
a vehement but well merited declamation against 
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those aoi diganl philosophers, who deny the nobler 
powers of man, his idealizing poetic faculty, and 
degrade him to the beast : and declared he could 
not think of Buffon without horror ; — an assertion 
with which I sympathise, and which is far less ex- 
ceptionable than his abuse of Voltaire. 

Here are metaphysics enough for the present. 
Now for a critical remark or two. — Of Shakspeare 
C. observed, that he alone preserved the indivi- 
duality of his characters without losing his own. 
High moral feeling is to he deduced from, though 
it is not in, Shakspeare, for the sentiment of his a^ 
was less pure than that of the preceding. Not a 
vieiout pass^^e in all Shakspeare, though there are 
many which are gross (for grossness depends on 
the ^e.) Shakspeare surpasses all poets, 1st in 
the purity of his female characters. (N. B. He 
declared his conviction that no part of Richard III. 
except the character of Richard, was written hy 
Shakspeare, doubtless with a silent reference to the 
disgusting character of Lady Anne.) They have 
no Platonic refinement, but are perfect wives, mo- 
thers, &C. Secondly, he is admirahle for the close 
anion of morality and passion. Shakspeare con- 
ceived that these should never be separ^ied ; in 
this differing from the Greek who reserved the 
chorus for the morality. The truths he teaches 
he told in character and with passion. They are 
the " sparks from heated iron." They have all a 
higher worth than their insulated BWitentious im- 
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port bespeaks. A third character] stjc is this, that 
Sbakspeare's observation whs preceded by contem- 
plation. " He first conceived what the forms of 
things must be, and theo went humbly to the oracle 
of nature to ask whether he was right. He iu- 
qaired of her as a sovereign : he did not gossip 
with her. Shakspeare describes feelings which no 
observation could teach. Shakspeare made himself 
all characters — he left out parts of himself and gup- 
plied what might have been in himself — nothing 
was given him but the canvass. ( " This fact does 
honour to human nature, for it shews that the seeds 
of all that is noble and good are in man ; they re- 
quire only to be developed.") This canvass which 
Shakspeare used, formed his stories. The absurdity 
of his tales has often been a reproach to Shakspeare 
&om those who did not comprehend him, as Johnson, 
Pope, kc But Shakspeare had nothing to do with 
the probabihty of the histories. It was enough for 
him that they had found their way among the peo- 
ple. Everybody admitted them to be true, though 
childish in the extreme. There was once upon a 
time a king who had three daughters, and he said 
to them, " tell me how you love me, and I will give 
my kingdom to her that loves me best." And so 
one daughter sEud, &c. &c. From such stuff as this 
Shakspeare has produced the most wonderful work 
of human genius, as in Othello he produced the 
most perfect work. " In the three first acts he 
carried human feelings to the utmost height, there- 
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fore in the two following tbey aeem to siak and 
become feeble : as, after the hurstiog of the storm, 
we behold the scattered clouds dispersed over the 
heavens. 

Coleridge's digressions are not the worst parts 
of his lectures, or rather, he is always digressing. 
He quoted Mrs. Barbauld under the appellation of 
" an amiable lady," who had asked how Richardson 
was inferior to Shakspeare ? Richardson, he allow- 
ed, evinces an exquisite perception of minute feeling, 
but there is a want of harmony, a vulgarity in his 
sentiment ; he is onlt/ interesting. Shakspeare on 
the contrary elevates and instructs. Instead of 
referring to our ordinary situations and common 
feelings he emancipates us from them, and when 
most remote from ordinary life is most interest- 
ing. I should observe, this depreciation of the 
interesting in poetry is one of the most character- 
istic features of the new German critidBm. It is 
always opposed by Schiller to the beautiful, and 
is considered as a very subordinate merit indeed. 
Hence the severity of the attacks on Kotzebue, 
who certainly is more interesting to nineteen out of 
twenty than Shakspeare. C. took occauon, on 
mentioning Richardson to express his opinions of 
the immorality of bis novels. The loner passions 
of our nature are kept through seven or eight 
volumes, in a hot-bed of interest. Fielding's is far 
less pernicious ; ** for the gnats of lai^hter drive 
away sensuality." 
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p. S. Coleridge called Voltdre " a petty Bcrib- 
bler." I oppose to tbiB common -place, id vbich 
averBion is compounded with contempt, Goethe's 
profound and cutting remark : " It has been found 
that certain monarcha unite all the talents and 
powers of their race. It was thus with Louis XIV : 
aud it b so with authors. In this sense it may be 
said that Voltaire is the ^eatest of all conceiirable 
FreDchmen." I abhor Bonaparte as the gates of 
hell, yet I smile at the drivellers who cry out c'est 
«n bon caporal. Damn 'em both if you will, but 
don't despise them. 



PROSPECTUS OF LECTURES IN 1811. 
London Philosophical Society, Scots Corpo- 
ration Hall, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

MR. COLERIDGE will commence on Moo- 
day, Nov. 18th, a Course of Lectures on 
Sbakspeare and Milton, in Illustration of the prin- 
ciples of Poetry, and their Application as grounds of 
criticism to the most popular works of later Eng- 
lish Poets, those of the Living included. 

After an introductory Lecture on false criticism, 
(especially in Poetry,) and on its causes : two 
thirds of the remuning course will be assigned, 
1st, to a philosophical analysis and explanation of 
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all the priocipal ckaracten of our great Dramatiat, 
as Othello, Falstaff, Richard III, lago, Hamlet, 
&c. : and Sad, to a critical comparUon of Shak- 
speare, in respect of Diction, Im^^ry, Manage- 
ment of the Fa^iona, Judgment in the construction 
of his Dramas, in short of all that belongs to him 
as a Poet, and as a dramatic Poet, with his contem- 
poraries, or immediate successors, Jonson, Bean- 
mont and Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, &c. in the 
endea-ronr to determine what of Shakspeare's me- 
rits and defects are common to him wilh other 
writers of the same age, and what remain peculiar 
to his own Genius. 

The course will extend to fifteen Lectures, which 
will be given on Monday and Thursday evenings 
successively. The Lectures to commence at half- 
past seven o'clock. 
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(") p. 1- 

IT now roems clear to me, that mj Father lieie allades 
to a course of lectures delWeied Id 180B, and I tbiak it 
most probable that, from some momeularjcoDfusionof mind, 
ho wrote " gisteen or seventeen " ieateiid of " ten or eleven ; " 
unless bis writing was wrongly ccpieij. It does not appear 
that he lectured on Shakspeare in IBOl.or 1B09 ; but in 
March, April, aud May of 1 SOB, and I doubt not in February 
likewise, he lectured on Poetry at ihe Royal Institution. 
Schlegel'a lectureg, the auhatsneo of which we now have in the 
Dranuiturgiicke Vortesungen, were read at Vienna that same 
Spring; but they were not published till 1809, and it is men- 
tioned in an ObBBrvslion prefiied to part of the work printed 
iu 1311, that tlie portion respecting Shakspesre and the 
English Theatre was re-cast after the oral delivery. 

(6) p. 3. My Fatber appeara to confound the date of 
publication with that of deliiery, when he aScms thatSchle- 
gel's Dramatic Lectures were not dilivered till two years 
after his on the same subjects : but the fact is, aa has been 
mentioned in the last note, that those parts of Schlegel's 
X>rain. P'ln'Jeiun^. which contain the coincidences with my 
Father, in bis view of Shakspeare, were not orally delivered 
at all — certainly not in the Spring of 1808, but added wbfn 
the discourses were prepared for the press, at which time 
the part about Shakspeare wan almost altogether re-written. 

Few auditors of Mr. Coleridge's earliest Sbakspesriin lec- 
tures probably now survive. ' None of those who attended 
bis lectures before April in 1803 have I been able to discover 
or communicate with. But I have found this record in Mr. 
Payne Collier's editioa of Shakspeare, vol. vii. p. 193. 
" Coleridge, after vindicating himself from the accasation 
that he had derived his ideas of Hamlet from Schlege], (and 
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we beard him broach tbem some yean before the Lecture* 
Ueber DnanalUche Kunil and Litteratur were pablisHed) 
tbui in a few Bcalencea lunia up the chacBcter of Hamlet. 
" In Hamlet," &c. Intmductien In Hamlet, 

(c) p. 11, It can hardJy be necesBarj to remind any at- 
tentive reader, tbat my Fatber's declaration* respecting in- 
dependence of Schlegel relate to bis <iew a( tbe character- 
iatic meriU of SbakBpearB, nnd lo general principles of cri- 
liciam, iitailiditd and applied by him in 1808, and atill 
earlier in coDTeraation, not Co big Lectures of 1818, frag- 
ments of which are contained in tbia lolume. I think, 
howerer, tbat wbeo in 1819 my faiber wrote the record 
prefixed lo (he Notes on Hamlet (see p. 906.) be could 
hardly hare been aware how many of the German critic'i 
■entences he bad repeated in those latter lectares, how 
many of bis illustrations bad intertwined themselves with 
his own tlioughta. especially in one part of big subject — 
the Greek Drama— hy the time they were lo be deli- 
vered in 1BI8. Had be been fully conscious of chiB, 
common caution would have induced him to acknowledge 
what be bad obtained from a book which was in the hands 
of se many readers in England. I take this opportunity of 
giving notice that I shall make reference to Scblegel where- 
ever I find thoughts or eipresgions of my Father substan- 
tially the same as his, though I am by no means sure, that 
in all of those pissagsa there was a borrowing on the part 
of the former. Any one who has composed for the presa 
and has united with this practice habits of accurate revision 
and an aniielyto avoid both the reality and the appearance 
of plagiarism, will hear witness to the fact, that coincideacea, 
bolh in the form and manner of thought, ttptciallii in criti- 
citm, are of the commonegt occurrence. Seteral atiiking co- 
incidences may be found between Scblegel in his Dramatic 
Lectures and Scbelling's fine discourse E/sfttr der bildaidtn 
Kaattt (On the Imaging ArU). For example, Schelling 
observes respecting the Niobe of ancient sculpture, thai 
"the eipression is softened down by the very nature of ihe 
Bubjecc, since Sorrow, by iransceudingalt expression, annula 
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itself, Bud that that Beanly vhich could not bave been (i/«- 
lomtlii prsBerved, ia uvsd from injury hy tbe commeDciDg 
torpor." Compare tliia with Scblegel'i inteceeling criticism 
OQ the Niobe at the end of hie third <,now Gflh) Lecture, 
<Tol. i. p. 90, 2nd edit.) Der Schmert mUiiellt den iibtr- 
irdiicAen Adel dtx 2ug< um to vrniget dn er dvrch die fCoti- 
licht Anhaufung der Schl'dge,der bideutendai Fabel geniilu, in 
Entarrung tibersagelieH icheinl, la pioof of this also I 
would refer to SchelJieg's remarks oa tbe diSerence between 
Ibe nature and range of Scniplare and of Fainting, (Phil. 
Schrifl. pp. 375-6) with those of Scblegel (toI. iii. p. 1»1) 
LectDie lii. (now ixii.) " PaintiDg," saya Schelliog, " re- 
presents not by corporeal thinga, but by light and colour,-.' 
tbrough an iacorporeal, and, in aome meaatire, spiritual me- 
diom." " Its pecoliai charm," says Scblegel of the tame, 
" coDiists ia ihia, that it makes visible in corporeal objects 
wbat ia least corporeal, namely, light and air." Read also 
Schelliog'i parallel of the Aadeat mode of thought with the 
Plastio Art, of Iho Modern with the Pictorial; (PiiJ, Sckrift. 
pp. 346-7) and compare with Scblegel, Lecture i. (lol. i. p. 
9)andLect. ia. — now and of Lect. itii.— (lol. ii. p. 173.) 
Read Scbellmg oa Imilatioa of the Aacieuts, and on the 
Frii>ciple of Life aa the saaroe of esaential character in Art, 
(PAiJ. Schrifi. pp. 347-8-9) and compare witli the doctrine 
of Schlegel on the same poiots, Leci. i. (lol i. pp. 6-7) — 
Lect. xii. (now nil.) toI, iii. p. 146. 

I make no doubt that these likenesses, or rather iamnt*u», 
of thought and laaguage were matter of coincidence rather 
tbui adoption on the part of the later promulgater, because, 
although tbe Oration was delivered at Munich, Oct. 1«, 
1S07, half a year before Schlegel read bis Lectures at Vi- 
enns, it was not published amoagthe author'! collected PUId- 
Kphieal Writingt till 1809. I cannot help here eipresaiiig 
my surprise at the unconscientiotis way ii> which poaitiis 
charges of disboaeat plagiarism are too often made and propa- 
gated. Not unfrequently such charges are brought forward 
on grounda which the aocaaera themselves have nerer pro- 
perly eiamiaed, and of tbe true nature of which they are 
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■bsolutelf ignonnt. Such iniccunic; io nuitten nntrly em- 
Mmtng tht charactiTi tf nun indicates B want of truthful- 
neu knd congideratioa of wiiat it due to others tai more 
reprelieiieible tiiia any cue of aimple pl^nriaai. ever >o 
clearlj eitibliahed. 

GREEK DRAMA. 

Thii Esiay certainly coiitBins a great deal which is to be 
fannd in Scbleget'i Drum. Vorlttiaigen. The boiroved parts 
we[« probably takeo from memorj, for they seldom follow 
the order of compoaition in the original, and no one para- 
graph ia wholly transfeired from it. I maat not omit, od 
thii occBiion, to ackaoTFledge my obligation* to Mr. Heatli. 
foTmerly of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, who, in a letter to the 
late editor of Coleridge's Ranajni, dated April 16, 183B, 
poinled out, in a broad way. the puts of Sclilegel'a Lectures 
to which he considered Mr. C. to be indebted in this compo- 
■itioD. Hii references are to the first edition, and for the 
■nke of those who may posaeas that and not the second, to 
which mj notes refer, I give them here. Vol. i. pp. 14, 15, 
89; ST. 38; 103-*; 270, 878-3; 329, 30, et seqq— 332 ; 
334, 6, r, 8. 

(l)p.ll. For the followiitg sentences to the end of the 
paragraph see Schlegel's vilh (now litb) Led. toI. u. pp. 
15, 16, Sod edit. 

(t) p. 13. " The old comedy, however, is aa independent 
and orlginat a kind of poetry as tragedy ; it ataads on the 
same eleratioa with it; that is to aay, ic goes as far beyond 
a CO odition ale reality (bsdinglr! ll'irUicAte()ialD the domain 
of free-cieating fancy." Vol. ii. p. 17. " The comic Foet 
transports hia personages into an ideal element aa truly as 
the tragic." TroniJ. lb. p. 21. 

(8) p. 13. From " Tr^edy is poetry '' to the end of the 
following paragraph is freely translated lirom lb. pp. 17, IB, 
19. 

(4) p. 13. Tb« reader may compare the last two para- 
graphs with lb. pp. 19, SO ; from $<i atnig abtr to in Frey- 
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(5) p. 17. Pu<g of (lis snbstasoe of tbii pun^npli may 
be found in Lacc. yii. (now lii.) pp. 59, 60, 61. The com- 
mencing' HDtenceB agree witb Sclilegel'a lemarks in Lecl. 
tI. (now xii.) p. i6.—DiealleKoniodU hat mit der atheaischen 
Frei/htit tugleieh gtbloKen, Itc. Tfae obgerratioa thit ibe 
moral Jaw ia tha gronnd in tmgedy, may be compared witK 
Schlegei'a teacbing in Lect. vii. (now xiii.) vol. ii. p. 60. 
Der hochit* tragiiche Emit, &c.: and ia Lect. ii. (now 
ivii.) Tol. ii. p. 166. Wir uktn hitr cine nent Btitirnmung, 
&c. Bat oeilbet tboaght nor lan^age ia identical in tlie 
two pauagea. 

(6) p. IB. For great put of tbis paragraph aee the aame 
(TiiUi now xiii tb) Lecture, pp. 61, S, 3,4. 

(7) p. 19. See Lect. iii. (dow ir.) vol. i. p, 62. nod p. 
56. 

(a) p. so. " The ChoruB," saya Schlsgel, " ia tfae ideal- 
ized apeclBtor : " ii. 80. Lect iii. (now v.) Compare alio 
the next paragrapb on the Cboraa in connectioa with anity 
of place witb remarks on tbe asme subject in Lect. ii. (now 
xru.) vol. ii. p. 165 : and p. 168. 

(9) p. 31. See Lect. iii. (now ir.) toI. i. pp. 90, 91-3. 

(10>p. SI. Ib.67-B. 

(11) p. It. " RaaaaeaD," says Scbl^el id his first Lec- 
ture, " recognised tbe contiaat in Maaic, and shewed that 
ibytlm and melody was tbe ruling principle of ancient aa 
harmony is of modem maaic. On tbe imaging arts, (bit- 
dmdia Kiirule) Hemateihay B made this ingenious remark, Ibal 
tbe old paintBTB are perhapi loo much of sculptora, modera 
sculpton too much of painters. Tbis touches tba rery point 
with which we are concenied : for, aa I shall unfold more 
folly in rbe sequel, the apiril of collectiTO andent art and 
poetryiaplaacic.as tbnt ofthe modern ia picturesque." TV. 
lol. i. p. 9. On tbe same subject bear Schelling. " By tbis 
oppontioa not only may we explain tbe necessary predomi- 
nance of Sculpture in Antiquity, of Painting in tbe modem 
world; tbe former being tborougbly plastic in its mode of 
thoaght, whilst Ibe latter makes eveu the soul a paaatTe 
orgis of higher rerelations; bat ibis also may be inferred. 
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that it is Dot eDoagh to aim at the plastic in form and lepre- 
■eDlatioi]. — the prime requiaile ia to think plasdcall;, that 

jni; to Art when Sculpture deviates into the sphere of paiat- 
ing, oa (he other hand, the reatiiction of psintiug to plastic 
coDdilioQB and form is a limitation arbitrarily impoasd. For 
if (he former, like giHvit;, operateB on a iiugio point, the 
latter, like light, may Gil the whole world with its creations. 
Transl. Phil. Sehnft. pp. S76-7. 

The reader maj compare the Erst sentence of the Ebhj 
with Scblegel, vol. ii. pp. 15-16. for a general resembluice 
of thonght. 

(d) p. 32. This paragraph maj be compared with Scble- 
gel, Lect. liL (now ivii.) toI. iii. pp. IIG, 17; and p. 113: 
— El hidien unttr dem Mnuchengttchltcht, Ire. though there i* 
no ideatitj of eipressioc. 

(<)p-33. Si:h]eg;elob<eTTesinhiaiiith(iiiind)LectDra, 
" We can readily admit that moat dramatic worki of Eng- 
lish and Spanish poets are, according to the ancient senae, 
neither tragedies nor comedies ; Ihe; are romantic enlertaia* 
ments — show-pieces (ickatupUU), Traiul. toL iii. p. 117. 

(/) p. 94. Scblegel's opinion on stage illasioa, in refe- 
lenoe lo the old doctrine of the unity of lime, ia to be found 
in his iitb (now xfiilh) Lecture ; see especially the pars- 
graph Carotiitt fillet diue Rtgil, ka. to), ii. pp. 16t, 3, 
4 ; though (here is no perfect oaincidence with Mr. C.'i 6b- 
aerrations on the ume subject anywhere, and for (he moat 
part Done at all. Compare also Schlegel't remarks on stage 
scenery and decorations in bis ziii (h (now utU (h) Lecture 
p. 74-77. 

(g) p. €4. Most of the substance of (be following para- 
graph may be found in the following of Schlegel'aiiitb (now 
xiiiod) Lecture. " To be foimless then is by no meana per- 
missible for works of genius ; but of this there is no danger. 
In order lo meet the objection of farmlesanesi we bare bat lo 
understand properly mhat Farm in for this has been coo- 
ceiied t^ most man, and particularly by tboie critics who 
insist abore all Ihin^ on a sirict reculantj, in a uecbknicil 
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Benae, ind not as it ouglit to be. or^nicallj. Form U me- 
chaoical wlien U ie impreased upoa any piece of matter bj 
an outward operatian, at a mere accidental ingredient, iritb- 
oat regard to the natnre of the thing, as for eiample, wheD 
ire give any fomi at pleasure to a soft msBa, to be letained 
after it has Lardened. Organic fonn, on the contrary, is 
innate ; it forma from within outward, and attains ita deter- 
minate character togellier with the full development of the 
germ. Such forms are foood in nature uniTersally, where- 
evar living powers are in action, from the cry staliiia lion of 
Baits and minerals to plants and Sowers, and from these 

the realm of that supreme artiat, Natnre, all genuine forms 
are organical, that is to say (bej are determined by the Dature 
and quality of the work. In a word, the form is no other 
tban a significant erterior, the physiognomy of a thing, — 
when not defaced by disturbing accidents, a tpniJnng physi- 
ognomy,— which beara true witness of its hidden easence. — 
The forms vary with the direction of the poetical sense. 
7Vanii.vol.iii. pp. 115-16. 

(A) p. 67. The doctrine of Ihia section on Shakspeare'i 
judgment may be compared with that of Schlegel laid down 
in Lect. lii. (now iiii.) vol. iii, p. 136-3(1. Nach alten iiim- 
OMit lu tiTtheilen f^c. But such was Mr. Coleridge's doctrine 
before hefaadreadSchlegel'sUrBmolicZ.ectt<r«>; and, as far 
u I have observed, there is no similarity of expression. 

(i) p. 69. The leading thought in this simile is the same 
as in ooe of Schlegel'a in his first Lectnre, but (he expression 
is different. " Many at first aight brilliant appearances ia 
the domain of the fine Arta, &c. resemble the gardens which 
little children lay outi impatient to behold a creation of 
their hands complete on the instant, they break off twigs and 
flowers here and there, and plant >hem without more ado in 
the earth. At first the whole wears a goodly aspect; (he 
childish gardener walks proudly up and down among his 
■howy floirsr-beda, till all comes (o a miserable concia- 
tion, when the roodeas plants hang down their withering 
leavea and bloasoms, aod only dry stalki lemain ; while th* 
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duk forest wbererai tbe diligeuca of the artist yna Derei 
bestowed, wUcb roee up towaid* beaven before tbe memoiy 
of man, BliDda oiisbaltetBd, and fills tbe solitary beboldei 
wiib religioos awe." 

Tbe rame ihougbt with its afiectiag images hai beea ia- 
trodnced b; Mi. H. Taj'lor into bis Lay a/ EUna. 

" Tben roamed she ibrougb tbe forest nalka. 
Cropping [be wild floweii b; tbeir sulks. 
And dJTers fuU-blowD blossoms gay 
SLe gathered, and in fair array 
Disposed, and stuck Ibem iu ibe mound, 
Wbicb had been once her garden gronnd. 
Tbey seemed Lo Sonrisb for a wliile, 
A moment's space she seemed lo smite ; 
But brief the bloom and laio tbe t<ul, 
They were not native to tbe soil," 

Philip Fun Arlwelde, 3rd edit. 

(J)p.71. See Scbelling's Oration pp. 37fr7: and Scble- 
gel, Lect. i. vol. i. p. 9. and Lect. ii. (now xiii.) toI. ii. p. 

(Ii) p. 71. " Tbe Pantheon differs not more from West- 
minster Abbey or the Church of St. Stephen at Vienna, than 
tbe Btructnre of a tragedy of Sophocles from that of a stage 
piece of Shakspeare." Trantl. Lect. i. lol. i. p. 10. 

(i) p. 73. lb. p. 9. See Nate 11 to Essay on (be Greik 

(m) p. 72. " We must conceira it, (tbe Cboms) as Ibe 
personified lefleolion on the action wbioh is going on, &e. 
This is Ibe genera] poetical import, which is do way aflecled 
by tbe fact, that tbe Chorus had a local origin in tbe feasts 
of Bacchas, and ever retained among the Greeks a specially 
local signification." Transl. Leot. iii. (now t.) »o1. i. p. 79. 

" It was intelligently remarked by the Sophist Gorgias, 
that Mars bad inspired this but-named great drama (IlsStiwn 
bf/or* Theba) instead of Bacchus ; for Bacchas, not Apollo, 
was the tutelary deity of tn^ poets, which at first sight 
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■eeniB strtuige ; but we mual bear in mini], that tlie formei 
was not tlie gad of wins and joj alone, but of the higher in- 
ipiralions." rraiiil. Lect. ir. (now Ti.) »oi. i. p. 96. 

(n) p. 74. Schlegel makes a lemark in aubitance the 
niDe aa tbii, Led. iv. (now vi.) toI. i. p. 98 : and again in 
Lect. ii. (now irii.) yol. ii. pp. 165, 6. Finur lagm vm- 

(a) p. m. Wai dtr Avfi nn«t miithen Fruhlingi btraa. 
schendet, der Getang der Nachtigalt Mehnnichtiget, dot rrtte 
Au/bidhen dtr Ron umliiitligti hiU, dai alhntt am ditun Ce- 
dickt. All IbBt is intoxicating in the fragrance of a soulbern 
apring, all Ibat is passionate in tbe song of tbe niglitingale, 
all tliatis luiurioBS in the new-blown Toae,— all alike breathe 
from Ibis poem. TVanil, 

Dai Siattilt und diu Htrbtilt, Lidie und Hati, &c. &c. 
" Whateier is sweetest and bitterest; Lore and Hatied; 
glad festirities and gloom; Tesentments; tender embraces 
and tbdIis of the dead ; (alneas of hfe and ■elf.destmctiod ; 
here stand in thick arniy side h; aide; and in tbe har- 
monious miracle all these oppositei are w molten into the 
unity of a compound impression, that (he echo which the 
whole leaves DpoD the mind is like a aingle bet endless sigh." 
Tronii. Lect. lii. (now iit.) »o1. iii. p. 207. 

(p) p. 101. "In tbeiephyr-likeAriellbeinngeof tbeair 
cannot fail to be perceived ; his very name eipreases it, as 
on tbe other hand, Caliban sigoifies tbe hard aartblj ele- 
ment." rrawil. Lect. lii. (now xxit.) vol. iii. p. 200. 
Schlegel'a crilicisms on Thi Tempat and on Tht Sfidmmmer 
Ni^Al'i Drmni are especially genial and eloquent. The 
ight rich works of fancy aeem to bare delighted him more, 
nd are, perhaps, in general, more adequately cbaraderiied 
I bia book, than those which contain more for (be under- 
tanding. Hia riew of Shakapeare, howerer, on the whole 
I most discriminating — and enhances our iDTpriae at his 
partJal injustice to Ben Jonson and Moliere, whose faults he 
baa noted acutely, but whose redeeming merits he doss not 
seem to have beheld with an eye of equally fine disoemmeot. 
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(q) p. 131. Mr. Collier (hinks it veiy poadble tliat On 
Tiuoas weie paiti of an oJder play. On the passage in 
Act i. eo. 5. be has this note. " The numbered beach" 
most be taken, ai JobnsoD obaerrev, for (he >tiifMn?u> beach ; 
and " twinned stones " of the preceding line refera to the 
likeDeis, ai of twins, belweeii theetonee on ihe beach. Cole- 
ridge would read with Fanner "ombered" for "numbered;" 
bnl, if any change were required, we abonld be inclined to 
prefer that of Theobald, •' Th' tinnumbfred beach." 1 1 seama 
to be intended to bring the multitude of aimilKr gtones on 
the beach into eompariaon with the mulliCnda of aimilii 
ataiB in the sky, and this interpietalion brings oat " Ihe 
rich crop of sea and land" into clear iDtelligibility. But is it 
meant that men's eyes can distinguish the stars abore ham 
the stones below, or the stars one from another and the 
slonea likewise, though both bis ao numerous and >o mnch 
alike 1 The grammar and consttoction seem to require the 
former senae, and yet 4he Uttei seems the best. 

The passage of Act i. ac 1. in Knight's editiOD itondi 
thns: 

" Yoq do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 



And is explained thus in a note; " Ai we haTe punctuated 
the pasaage, we think it presents no difficulty, flood is used 
by Sbakspeare for natural diaposition, aa in All's Well that 
ends Well— 



The meaning of the passage then is-- You do not meet i 
man but frowns : our bloods do not more obey the bearena 
than our courtiers aiill aeem as [he king seems. Aa ia after- 
wards ei pressed — 

— " They wear their faces lo the bent 
Of the king's looks." 
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In Pissnio'a ipeeeli (Act i. ac. 4) tliis edilioa hu " kU bjb 
or car." I would ibal mj fslhei coald L&vs aeen Mr. 
Ksight'i ShakipeaTt, wilh its interesting ItliutiationB, and 

(r) p. 143. Mt. Payne Collier remarki on "path" ia 
the present passage ; '• This teib was in use for wott bj 
Draj'ton, one of the best writers of bis time. All tbe old 
edition! concnr in ' path.' " 

(i) p. 1 eo. Sclilegel aajB of Jaliet id tlie Charakteristilieii 
und Kritiken, " how (bereapon her imagiDation falla into an 
DproaT,^.M> man; leiroiB bewilder the lendBr brain of tba 
natden,— and abs drinka off the cup in the tumult, \o 
drain which with composare woald have erinced a loo 
maKnline reaolTednesB." p. 300. Tbi) is the only positive 
coinddence between my father's critioism on Romeo and 
Jaliet with Scbegel'a eloquent eaaaj on the aaniB play ; but 
it is ioteiesting to compare tbe two, eapeeially when they 
apeak of tbe family bonds that form the groundwork of the 
tale, of Romeo's first loie,andof Mercatio. Thaae paaaageB 
of Schlegel's critique are as follows : " The enmity of the 
two families is the hinge on which ererj thing turns ; very 
appropriately therefore the representation eommencea with 
it. The speclaloT must hare seen its outbreaks himself in 
Older to know wbat an insuperable obstacle it ia to the 
union of the lorerB. The animosity of the masters ha« rather 
rnde repreKntativea ; we see how far the matter must haye 
gone when theae foolish fellows cannot meet without forth- 
with falling into a quarrel. Romeo's lote to Rosalind 
makes up the other half of the argument. This has been 
to man; a stumbling block, and Garrick rejected it in bis 
alteration of the play. Tomeitappeaia imJispeDiable ; itia 
like the overture to tbe mnaical sequence of moments, which 
all unfold themselves out of that first whfin Romeo bebotds 
Juliet. Lyrically taken, ibougb not in respect of the action, 
— (and its whole charm surely rests on the tender enlhuaium 
which it breathes,) — the piece would be imperfect if it did 
not contain within itself the rise of hi* paasion. But ought 
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we to ■eehimatfintiiiBitBteof indiSerenee? How iabis 
firti appeaiBDce eialled tbiougli tbis, ibW, alresd; removed 
from the circumstances of cold Reality, he walkg oa the 
consecrated gcoani o( Fane; ! The tender solicitudB of his 
parenta, hia reatJeaa pinings, bia determined malancholv, his 
fanatical inclination for lonelinesa, evetytbing in him bd- 
nouncea the chosen one and the lictim of Love. Ilia joulh 
la like a thundroas day in spring, when sultry air anirouDds 
the loveliest, moat roluptuoua flowers. Shall his quick 
change of mind deprive him of sympathy 1 — or do we not 
argue from the inslantaoeons Tanquiabment of hia first 
inclination, which in the beginning appeared lo strong, the 
omnipotence of the new impreaaion 1 " pp. i69,i90,S9l. 
On the ancient feud of the two housas, Schlegel lemaika in 
criticising the conoludiag portion of the play. " Nay more: 
the reconciliation of the heads of the families over the dead 
bodies of their children, the only drop of balm left for the 
torn heart, is not possible except through their being in. 
formed as to the course of events. The unhappiness of the 
lovers is thus not wholly in vain ; sprang out of the hatred, 
witb nhich the piece begin*, it turns, in the cycle of events, 
back toward) its scarce and atopa it up for ever. 

Merculio. 
"Aa it may bo aaid of the whole piece, that it is one 
great antitheaia, wherein love and hstred, what is sweetest 
and what is bitterest &c. &c. are closely intermingled, so 
likewise the Jocund levity of Mercutio ia associated with, 
and opposed to, the melancholy eathuaiaim of Romeo. 
Mercutio's wit is not the Cold offspring of intellectual 
effort, but flows spontaneously out of his iacessant rivacity 
of temper. That same rich meaaote of fancy, which, in 
Homeo, joined with deep feeling, engenders an inclination 
to romance, in Mercutio, amid the influences of a clear 
bead, takes a torn toward pleasure, lo both the very 
highest point of life's fulness is viaible ; in both appears 
aleo the swift transiency of whatever is most eiqnisite, the 
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perishable nature of all blossoms, OTsr which tbe whole 
drama is one tender strain of ]amflD(atjoa< Mercutio^ aa 
well as Romeo, ia doomed to early death. He deaU with 
bia life aa with a gpackling wine, which men diink off 
haatily eie its liiel; apitit erapoiatea." 

I add this Character of Paris. 

" The well-meaning bridegroom, who thinks that he has 
I ored Juliet light tendeilj, must do something out of the 
common way: his sensibility ventures out of its eiery day 
circle, though fearfully, eieu to the. very borders of (he 
romantic. And yel how far different are his death-rites 
from Chose of the Beloied I }Io» quietly he scatters his 
flowers! Hence I cannot ask, "Was it necessary, that 
Ibia honest soul loo should be sacrificed ? Muat Komeo 
a second time shed blood against his will ! Paris belongs 
to those persons whom we commend in life, but do not 
immoderately lament in death ; at bis last moments he in- 
terests us especially by the request to be laid in Juliet's 
graie. Here Romeo's geneiositj breaks forth, like a flash 
of light from darksome clouds, when he utters (he last 
words of blessing over one that has become his brother by 

it) p. 18B. "In the progress of (he action this piece 
(Macbtth) is qaite (he reTBrse of Hamiet ; it strides for- 
ward with astounding rapidity from the first catastrophe 
(for so may Duncan's murder be named) to the last. 
'' Thogght and done I " is the general motto, for, aa Mac- 
beth says ; 

" The flighCj purpose never is o'ertook. 
Unless the deed go with it." Trniul. 

Lect. ii. (now xxt.) toI. ir. pp. 9, 10. " If Romeo and 
Juliet shines in the colours of the dawn, hot a dawn whose 
purple clouds already announce (be thunder of a sultry day, 
Othello, on (he other hand, is a picture with strong sba- 
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dowi : OD* may nunc it a trBgical Rembnudt." Lect. 
zii. (now nr.) toI, iii. p. S08. 

(u) p. 191. " It is woaderful " s>;s Weber, " to find Mr. 
Steevaos join with Ibe lut editaii of Beaumant nad Flet- 
chei in accusing Ibem of baring gneered at Sbikepeaie, 
when tbey usumed Ibe •erj' innocent and common priril^e 
of paiodjr." Tbe paaaagaB in wliich their gieat master is 
aponively imiiated arc in tbe mock heioical Tein ■ and ai 

* The inatances are ihese, Woman-Haltr, Act iii. ec. 1. 
a parody on HamJet:— nc Knight of the Burning Festle, 
firat a psTOdy on Macbeth, followed by "Sootli, George. 
hi» Tery ghost would hsTO folks beateo." Acc. v. hc. 1. — 
Secondly, in tbe Prologue, a repelition nesriy verbatim of 
Hotapnr'»braTura speech, " By HeaTen ! methinks, it were 
an easy leap;" aod thirdly, what none of the editors, as far 
ai I know, have noticed, a parody on an incident in Romeo 
and Juliet — when Luce feigns death and is conveyed oni 
of bet father's bouse in a coffin — In Tbe Scornful Ladg, 
Act- ii. sc. !■ Sir Roger says, ia allosion to Hamlet's 
fimont loliloquy : 

' To sleep, to die i to die, to sleep) a»ery %orB, Sir.' 
The same play contain! a lefeience as haa been supposed, 

'This fellow. Kith bii blantma, hopes to do 
More tb«n the long suits of a thousand could.' 
In The Noble Geallemm, Act. iii. >c. 4. is what Theobald 
calls a^ii-l on Henry the Fifth. Act. Ui. sc. i.— Weber an 
" innocent parody." In The W'lmon'i Friie, Act. t. ac 14. 
■' Let's remove our places" has been said to be plainly a 

"Something I'll do; but what it ia 1 know not." 

Act. ii.ae.4. 
ditto at Lear; a suggestion whicb Mr. Dyce rebuts b_r 
" Nonsense ; there is more of compliment than ' sneer ' in 
these recollections of Shakspeare." Besides Ihese there may 
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my Fstheibu bimself elsewhcTe otueTTecJ, "to parod; iiDot 
to BBtiriie." Why ihould it be thought that B. and F. 
meuit to detract from the great man by such mimicrin, 
any more than to disparage Speniiei, nhoae Faery (Jti«n ia 
BO freely parodied in The Kuight of the Burning PeitUI I 
would not urge againet this notion bow little canae the 
younger dramacista had, in ihtir day, to envy Shahspeare ; 
or chat they appear to baie been Bmiahle and kindly pei- 
aooSfbecauae the human heart has many folda and windings. 
and the hearts of men that lived three hundred yeaia ago 
are not easily peinsed ihrimg}umt\ hat it seems Co me, chat 
the passBges tbemieWes refute tbe cha^e of malicioni in- 
tention. Would the gall of enmity and poison of envy have 
thus been poured forth in the form of fesUTe lemonade aod 
mm-puDch? can we imagine chat it would have been 
exhaled in a spirit of innocnous fnn and jollity ! There is 



be othera, but 1 hue not obseired any, except a seiiCence 
at the end of Tht Btggar'i Bath, which none of the editors 
seem to underetand ^ Mr. Dyce thinks that SteereDB has not 
hie tbe meaning by any of his conjecturea. Higgen winds 
up a swi^gering, canting speech with the words ■ the apirit 
of Bottom ia grown bollomleBs.' He has just declared that 
he will not ■ turn the wheel for Crab the rope-maker,' buC 
bare a free course and go seek his forlnne in England. 
Perhaps therefore his words mean only this ; " Thongh 1 
am bat a clown, hke Bottom, my spirit is not to be con- 
fined : the lesourcea of my courage and ingenuity are end- 
less." In Act ii. sc. 1. of this plsy there is another good 
natured parody on Hinry the Eighth. Mason lemaiks on 
the absurdity of the soppoailion, that such allusions were 

Tied, thai Meed eren found ridicule of Ophelia's catas- 
trophe in SbtiI's speech at the end of Act iii. of The Scmn- 
ful Lady: 
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■Iwayi gotnething piquant in the iillnuan to well-known im- 

presaire tragic passages in the midst o{ comedy- Shak- 
spe&te himself pats an eipcessiou of Marlowe's into the 
moutb of Pialol in mimicry of 

" Holla, je pamper'd jadet of Alia!" 

TamhuTlaine, Part II. Act iv, tc. 4. 

— a line parodied by maaj of onr early dramacislB. If the 
autboT of TambuTlaine had been tbe leaser plaj-wright, and 
tlie author of Henry IV. the greater, commentators woold 
perhaps have eicleimed, " What an enTione ill-conditioned 
slave was that Shakspeare to uiier at the divine Marlone ! " 
(v) p. 903. Sir H. Davy mads bis great discovery, the 
decomposition of the fixed alkaliee and deLeciien of their 
metallic baiei. in October of 1807. In March 1B08, Mr. C. 

belief, be refers in this record, ss appears from a letter of 
Sir Humphry Davy to Mr. Poole of Nether Stowey, pub- 
lished in the life of tbal distinguished philosopher by Dr. 
Paris, vol. i. p. Hi, It aeems to have been mainly 
through Davy's advice and inlerveDlion, that my father 
vi'ae induced to give this course of Lectures. In AagUKt 
1807, he wrote thus to Mr. Poole : " If Coteiidga ia still 
with you, be kind enough to let him know, that I mole 
nearly a week ago two letters about Lectures, &c. &c. Tba 
Managers of tbe Rojsl Institution are very anxious to en- 
gage him; and I think he might be of material aenice to 
■be public and benefit to bis own mind, to say nathing of 
tbe bene£t his purse might alao receive. In the present 
condition of aodely bia opiuions in matters of taste, litera- 
ture and roetaphyaics, muat have a healthy influence i and 
unless be soon becomes an actual member of the living 
world, he muse expect 1o be hereafter brought to judgment 
for hiding his light." Vol. i. p. 363. 

These feelings of aSectionale intereat were reciprocated 
by my father, who followed Sir Humphry's brilliant career 
in a triumphant and gralalant spirit. " 1 rejoice," aaid be. 
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in a letter to Mr. Purkis, " in Dbtj'b progieaa. There are 
tbree suns recorded in Scripture:— Joshua '■ tiiat stood itill; 
HezekiBh'a lliat weot backward; and David's (bst weat 
forth and haatened on his course, like a bridegroom fiotn. 
bis chamber. Maj our friend's prore the latter ! It is s 
melanchaly Ihiag ta see a man like the sun in the close of 
the Lapland aummer, meridionat in his horizon ; or like 
wheat in a rainj seasoD, that shoots up well in the stalk but 
does not ktmt As 1 have hoped, and do hope jQore proudly 
of Da*y than of any other man. ttc, mj diaappointnient 
would be propoilionally severe." 

Dr. Paris tells (be following anecdote in proof of " the 
fiucinatiODs of Dary'a style." " A person having obserred 
the constancy with which Mr. Coleridge attended tbeie 
lectares, was induced to ask the poet, what attractions ha 
could find in a study so unconnected with his known pnr- 
■uita. ' I atleod Davy's lectures,' he said, ' to increase my 
■took of metaphors.' "* I doubt not the charms of Sir 
Hqmpbry's style or my father's delight in it — a poetical 
turn of thonght and temperament was plainly the cement, 
which united the poetic philosopher and the philosophic 
poet — or pbilosopher and poet — in such special sympathy : 
but that the latter sought to enrich his metaphoric atoie- 
liouie by borrowing ready-made trapes and figurative ex- 
pressions from his friend, if so the story is (□ be anderslood, 
I donbt exceedingly. My father was fond of illustrating 
mental facts by physical analogies, of explaining and adorn- 
ing metiphyaical subjects by images obtained from (he Realm 
of Nature at the hands of the physical Sciences, especiallj 
chemistry; — I believe it was the mere muteriai for meta- 
plioriclangaage[hathe sought to gather from the lips of hii 
friend. Even this however could hare been but a secondary 
inducement to my father to attend the discourses of the 
great philosophio genius of the day : be loved knowledgs 
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for it* own tike too well u *eek it piinelpatljt for anj bM 
iu own sake alone. 

(Hi)p.iOS. See note (. 

(i) p. S09. Mr. Stncbe;, in a recenti; published Euag 
ON Homltt, wbeiein he mualuns that " Coleridge is our 
true guide in tbe itnd; of Shakepeare," and obeerreB bow 
" immeuuiabl]' more piofonnd bi> ciiCiciunB are than those 
ef Schlegel or Goethe," extract! tbe two fbregQiog pan- 
grapbg, prinli tbe last sentence, "Ha mistakes tbe seeing hii 
^baics. &c." in itslics, and proceedi to ssf : — " This maa- 
terij view of Hamlet's charactei needa no recommend aiioa 
of mine; it is, I suppose, univeiaallj recognised by all 
student! of Sbakspesie in tbe present day as tlu criticiim. 
But I would call attention to the passages of it, which I 
late marked with italics. Though Coleridge is supported 
by Goethe, Schlegel, and all tbe commentators I know of 
in the present and previous centuries, in his issertioD that 
Hamlet delays action till aclion is of no use, and dies the 
Tictim of mere circumstance and accident, I must hesitate 
to sgree to his conclusion, Nay, presoioptuoas a* X feel it 
to be, to set mjaelf against each an stray of authorities, I 
must belieie that Hsmlet, being exactly tbe chsracter tbat 
Coleiidge describes him, does yet end by mastering that 
cbaracteristig defect, and that he dies not a (ictjm, but a 
martyr,-- winning, not losing, tbe coUM foi which he dies." 
Ur. Strachey enJeaTours to shew that this was Shakspeare's 
direct intention, in reference to which the whole pL>t of tbe 
drama is constructed — that be meant to represent Hamlet 
as donbly a conqueror in death,— not only as an aisnger 
and pnnisber of another's crime, but as a victor oier his 
own besetting sin of irresolulion, Analyiuig tbe oonclnaion 
of the play be alleges, that " Hamlet has come once more 
into the king's presence, not with any plan for the ezecntian 
of his juat Tengeance, but with, what is moch better, tbe 
faith tbat an opportunity will present itself, and the reaolu- 
tion to seise it instanlty." ■' Nothing but tbe knowledge 
that he was dying, that now or nerei most the hlow be 
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■truck, coQid hKTe safficieally Bpnirad HanJst to do s deed 
■o uttcriy repugnant to hi) orer-wroagtt seaubilidn, as the 
killing with hia own hand hie ancle, hie molhei'e husband, 
and hie king. He bad thcunk frOB the (ask again and 
again, Ibongh he knew it wia hie appointed duty ; but he 
had Tss^ned himieK lo HeaicD, and looked for atrength lo 
be lent him thence, in Hearen'eown way." These rematkB 
are very intBTeatiog, as indeed is the whole esiaj of which 
they forni a pact; but whetbei they establish the point that 
Hamlet in death is more than a Tanqoiaher of hii father's 
aaaaaain, — that while he strikes the fatal blow at him, he 
ovetcomea hia own natife vice of iiresolutioD, — may be 
qaestioned. At no lime, during the period represented in 
(La drama, would Hamlet have wanted power to execute 
his appointed (ask on the application o{ an eitraoidiaary 
itimnlua goading him at once to performance without 
allomng opportunity for that refined meditation on the 
nature of the thing proposed and tliat nice calculation of 
oonaequences, which is apt to suspend, it not to paralyse, 
the hand of aclioa. When he killed Polonius intending to 
kill the king, Hamlet displayed the same power to do the 
work on a sadden impulae that he ahewa in the catastrophe, 
when he knows that now the blow must be struck or never. 
It is indeed a notion moat unworthy of Hamlet, that be 
■trikea at last to avenge hitautf, not his father ; ho aTengea 
his fother, hia mother, and himself all at once, and puniahes 
at the same time that one spirit of evil, from which all the 
crimes of the "mntderoua damned Dane" bad proceeded. 
But thia ludden vengeance is yet no proof that hs had sub- 
dued the pTopeniity to " delay action till action was of no 
n*e." It doea not appear that he enters the king's pre- 
nnce with aoy determinate intention of despatching him 
OB that oceaaion: just before tbe fencing match was pro- 
posed to him he reaolves to "quit him with hia arm," in a 
certain "interim;" — tbe time that should elapse before 
the report of bis practices arrived from England ; but 
had he not been bolb incited and capacitated to the final 
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■ct b; meBDB wbkh he bad no 

praTided, he might again hav 

lad thought too preoiselj on tbe event for eiecution. It 

ma; be lemarked also, that b; the Queen's death, one 

great Boorce of Hamlet's vscillatiHg reluctance to despatch 

b«T haahand was removed : be could tune saj : " Follow my 

mother." " So sbsll you hear," sajs Horatio, 

" 0[ carnal, bloody, and unoatuTal acts; 
Of dccufoililjui'gnunti, casual slaughter; 
Of deaths put oa by cunning and forc'd cause ; — 
Aud in this upshot, pnrposea miBtook 
Fall'a on the inrentors' heads." — 



The king's dealb by the hand of Hamlet most come under 
the head of "accidental judgments" as well as that of 
Laertes i otherwise it is not referred to at all in this sum- 
mary. Goethe, with his usual point and impressirenesi, 
observes that the catastrophe is bo contrived as to appear a 
fulfilment of destiny rather than the result of human acts, 
and thus to approve tbe common saw, " Man proposes hut 
God disposes." " Purgatory fire sends forth its spirit to 
demand vengeance, but in vain; conspiring circumstaocea 
incite to vengeance, but in vain. Neither powers of Che 
eaitb nor powers under Ibe eartli are able to achieve that 
work which it is reserved for Fate to accomplish. Tbe 
jadgmenC hour arrives. The wicked man falls with the good. 
One generation is mown down and anotber springs up to 

"Goethe," says the author of the essay before quoted, 
" As his woBt is. describes with eiquisite transparency of 
thought and word all that meets his piercing, passionless, 
comprehensive gaze, as he looks on Hamlet J'ram tuitkotil ; 
Coleridge, in kit way, contemplates his subject /rnn tuilAin, 



> Wilhtlm MtUter. Book iv. chap. 15. 
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NOTES. 357 

and ihe remit sbewa the aaperiorit; of hi« method." * I 
ihould Mj iDileed that the criliciam oa Hamlet, in Wilhtin 
Mtiiler takEQ at large. lalher eihibili the genius of Ooetbe 
thna illuatiBlei that of Shakapeare, or breathes ihe spirit of 
his wide-Bouled diama. It wai like him who imagined a 
Warier and a Migoon to auppoae the import of the whole to 
be thja :—" a great deed impoaed on a aool not framed and 
fitted for an^ auch enterpiiae : as if an oak-Iree were planted 
in a costly vaae, that shoald hare receired none but eiqui- 
eite flowera into ita boaom ; the roots extend and the leasel 
is shivered to piecea." t Consider too the plot which he so 
calmly propoaes to anbatitute for that of our immortal 
baidl—a neat compact single little plot, nhtch keeps the 
eyes of spectaiots within due campass inslead of driving 
their imaginstiana abroad into all the ends of the earth. % 
Aniiatt dajt unit leint Eiiibildungihrafl in der garaim WtU 
hertimgtiagt wurde.' — Tbia waa a plot indeed to delight a 
Serlo, the manager of a little theatre, and flatterer of little 
Darroiv-thoughced audiences ! But with Goeihe'a leare we 
will keep '■ the troubles in Norwa;, the battle with jouog 
Fortinbtaa, the embaasj to the old Uncle, Horatio's return 
from Wittenberg, the journey of Laertea to France, tbe 
aending of Hamlet to England." — We canaot dinpense with 
these things, these " thia loose threads wbich run through 
(hs whale piece" — if Serlo could. Such remarks 10 the 
worshippers of Goeihe would perhaps appear aa over hold 
as bis on Shakspeare's drama appears to llie writer of 
them. Schlegel's critique on Hamlet is found in his liith 



■ Shakspeare's Hamlet; an attempt to find the Key to 
a great moral Problem by Methodical Analysis of ibe Play. 

t flier wird (in Eichbaum tn «ia hoKlicha Gifau gipfantt, 
dai nur tieblichi Btumin in uinat School Aiille aufnehtnen 
lotlm; ditWtinetndtluitn iichaiu,i<iiGifduiiiiniumidittt. 
Book i>. chap. 13. 

} Book r. chap. 4. 
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(dow IX* th) Lecture. " The genetil atin of UievoA,"!!* 
nys, " it tc iboir Ihat ■ TeScctiTenesB nbicb pareaes all tha 
lelatioDS and poMible conseqneDcei of an action s*en to 
tLe laat limits of buman forerigbt, paialyBei the power of 
perfoimiDce, m Hamlet binuelfeipreaaea it: 

"And llini tlie Dative hue of reaolution 



Aod lose the name of acliou." 

Schlegel saja of Ilamiet, tbat chance and neeeMity alone 
excite him to bold attokes and sharp measures, and he 
describes the cataslraphe of the play as brought about by 
accident. He tikes a less faioarable view of the Prince of 
Denmark's character than either Goethe or mj father, for 
he thinks him not only wauling in piactical energy and 
TesolredneBs, but natnrally addicted la aitifire and diasimu- 
lalion,— food of the round-about path tor its own sake ; a 
hypociiie toward himself, and of so sceptical a temper, 
that he cannot retain a firm hold of any belief, and even 
begins to look on bia father's ghost aa an illusion when it is 
no longer present to bis sight. " He goes so far as to aver 
that notlung is eitbet good or evit, but as tbiakjug makes 
it ; the poet loses himself with his hero in a maze of medi- 
tation, where neither end oor beginning is to be fbnnd." 

(<f) p. S2B. " In corroboratiou of this criticism," sajs 
Mr. Stracbey, (in which perhaps we have an instance of 
tliat iotoitive power, which Coleridge possessed ao remark- 
ably, of anticipating a priori the evideuce of facts which ha 
happened to be unaware of,) it is worth while to nodce the 
Flay by Marlowe and Nash, with Ihe title of the Tragtilii 
of Dido, Qtuen of Carthage, pohlished in 1594, which Stee- 
TenBdiecovered,andhaagiYen an extract from. This extract 
is (iu Hamlet's words) " Mnesa' tale to Dido ; and (here- 
about of.it especially, where be speaks of Priam's slaugh- 
ter i — " and though there is not a hne, hardly a thought al 
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it, I^ suns u the pasn^ which the plejrer leciteii ftud 
which ia of eoursB Sh«kBpe»re's own, still the ityla ia so 
tike, that the audience would probably have been remiaded 
of Marlowe's play, and bo hare eiperienced the seDsation 
of hearing real men qootiog a real play ; nay, if tliej le- 
talned only a geneial recollection of the original, might 
lave auppoaed thai: Ihe quotation was actually from Mar- 
lowe's "Tragedie of Dido, Queen of Carthage," The firet 
and laEt lines of Steeveaa' extract, gite a aufficient notion 
of it. 

" Allast cams Pirrhna fell, and full afire, 
His bameaie dropping blaud ; and on his iip«are, 
The maagled bead of Ptiam'a yongest aonne ; 
And after him hia band of Mirmidons, 
With ballea of wildfire in their murdering pawea, 
'Which made the funtrall flame that burnt faire lYoj; 
AH which hem'd me about, crying, tbia ia he. 

Joie'i marhle gtatiie 'gan to bend the brow. 

As lothing PirrhuB for ihig wicked act ; 

Yet he undaunted tooke his father's Sagge, 

Aad dipt it in the old king's chill cold bloud, 

And then in triumph ran info the aireetes, 

Through which he could not pass for slaughtered men: 

So leaning on his a word, he stood stoue still. 

Viewing the fire werewith rich Ilion burnt," 

Schlegel Bays of the player's speech about Hecuba that it 
mnsC be judged not in itself but by the pisce which it 
occupies. In order that it may appear as a dramatic fiction 
relatively lo the play at large, it muat be diatinguisbed from 
the loftier poetry of the latter si theatrical elevation is from 
simple nature. On (bin account Sbakepeare composed the 
play io Hiaaltt throughout in seoteutious rhymes full of 
antitheses. But this solemn measured lone would not suit 
in which strong emolioa ought to jire tail, and 
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thai tlie poet bail no olliei expedient left him thin that 
wbicb lie ndopted, — enggeration of the patbos. The 
■peech, DO douht, is falsely etnpfaatical, but this ii so coii- 
biued nilh (me gnndeur, that ui actor prec<is«d in snifi- 
cially eicitiag within himaelf the emotiona be imitate*, maj 
really be earned away by it." Lecture xiitb (now xiTth) 
pp. S15, 16. 

(0 p. 357-. "The apeech of the Porter," »aj» Mr. P. 
Collier in hia introductioa to Macbeth, p. 96. ■< is exactlj of 
tbe kind which tbe performer of the part might be inclined 
to ealarge, and ao alroDgly waa Coleridge coniioced that it 
was BD interpolation by the player, that be boldly " pledged 
himaeir to demooatiale ic" (Lit. Rem. ii. p. i35.) Tbia 
nolioD was not new to him in 1618 ; for three years earlier 
be bad publicly declared it in a lecture deTOted to Matbetk, 
although be admitted that there was aomething of Shak- 
apeare io " tbe prunroae way to the OTerlasting bonfire." 
It may be doubled whether be would haie made this concea- 
uon, if he had not recollected " tbe primrose path of dalli- 
ance " in Hamlet." My father seemed inclined to reject 
as not genuine in Shakspeare, nhatever was not worthy of 
Sbakapeare : but there are parts of bia worka not with any 
■hew of probability to he r^ecled. which are discreditable 
to hii taste, and Judgment, as macb, perhaps, and in the 
aame way. ai the sentences he wished to discard. If the 
Porlar'a "soliloquy and his few speeches afterwardi" are 
inleipolations, the play, as it proceeded from his hands. moat 
have wanted that comic ingredient, which is found in alt 
hia other tragic productiona. Mr- Coleridge, a* we ba>e 
seen, can hardly believe the genuinenesa of two *ile punning 
lines in a speech of Mark Antony in Jatiai Csar; 



Considerable inroads mast be made into the text of Shak. 
speare, if it is to be weeded of all such coane dower* as 
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tbeie; — won in pasaages of deep iniereat the great maa 
hu sometinieB flttweil hU goodty work bj the introduc- 
Uon of a wortLlesB p!ay on wonla. To the inelances of 
this adduced by Mc. Hallam, oclieiB might be added out 
of Romeo and Jutut : Bome of Raraeo's conceits, — aa when 
in Act iv. ac. 3. he compares the grave that holds his dead 
fair one to a inn(»rn, would be generallj condemaed, I 
think, as fcigidlj fanlaglic, but for the predominance of 
beaut; and paasion io the drama, assimilating and fusing 
into the barmaoy of one golden glow the gioteaijue and 
the graceful. My father admits that "the subterraneoui 
apeechea of the Ghost" in Hamlet " are Laidly defeasible;" 
to me tbey aeem aa low a bathos, after the awful and 
affecting representatioua that precede Ihem, as can easily 
be imagined. The argumenla of Schlegel, Mr. Knight and 
othera for the genuineneaa of Titui Andronicm, e7ea from 
the internal evidence, appear to me very strong. The faults 
and the deficiencies of that drama are precisely such aa the 
immature Shakapeare might — probably would — be guilty of; 
and faulty and defective aa the piece may be, in comparison 
with the great man's laier performances, it is yet at once^ 
as it seems to me — too vigorous and too poetical to be 
assigned to any other writer of Sbakspeare's age eicept 
Jonion or Beaumont and Fletcher, and that it is noae of 
theirs we know both from the style, and from ontnard proof 
in abundance. 

(aa) p. S38. "That Shakspeare has any such invincible 
and inordinate pasaion for playing with words and syllable! 
1 cannot myself perceive. It is true be often makea a 
lavish nse of thia figure ; in other piecea he baa bat 
sparingly interspersed verbal witticisms; nay in some, 
Macbeth for instance, not a aingle pun is to be fauad." 
Tranal. Lect. lii. (now iiiii.) Vol. iii. p. 157. 

(M) p. 9Sl. ■' It ia a far gravel objection that Shak- 
speare wounds onr feelings by eihibitiag noveiled the most , 
loathsome moral liaiefolnesa ; that he remoraeleasly barrows 
up the miod, and even shocks the eye by spectacles of in- 
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nffernbls honor. Bat in truth be bM ne>er omyed tb« 
iarce bltwd-lfaimj puaions in 40 attractive exterior, Dsrer 
adonied wickedDBM with n filie ihew of magninimilyi and 
he ia, on that accoant, ever; waj deaening of praia*. 
Twice he ha» povitraysd absolnla Tillaina; but in bow 
maaterlj ■ way, eien bsie, he has aToided imprcuioiia tt 
too painful a DBtDre maf be aeen in lago and in Ricbaid 
the Third," Tianil. Lect. lii. (now iiiii.) Vol. iii. p. tST. 
ShakBpeaie's worka conCain a triamTimte of tborooghl; eril 
men ; for Edmund might hare been named with the bloodj 
Ijrant Richard, and the " dtmi-devii " lago; to kim we 
might apply Hamlet's characler of bis Uncle — and call him 
a " remoneleH, treacheioui, kindlta villain." 

(^cc) p 197. Mr. Dyce ia hii eiicellent edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher notices almoat all theie Teroarks on hii 
autbora. Of thepreaencone he aaya — "a note unworthy of 
tbia great writeii for " quires " ia fully a> abaard a con- 
jecture a* " carcaaa." Maaon rightly obiervea that to call a 
man's body liia /our qiuitteri ia a vulgar phnse at Ihia day. 
Theobald did give (he speech aa blank verse ( — tbia play 
waa not edited by Seward — ) but ivilli an arrangement in the 
earlier part different from that which (though not allogelher 
iatisfactory) I have thought it beitei to adopt." Vtd. iii, 
p. «8. 

(dd) p. i9T. Mr. Djrce calla tbia also an unfortunate con- 
jecture ; aeeiag that " Draylon (whose Jleroicaf EpiilUt u>d 
Omfare spoken of in the earlier part of thia passage), thoagh 
avoluminoua author, was uot (he writer of a vait number of 
popular tracta, which, according to Sir Roger, were con- 
aumed in cellara and tobacco shops." Former editors, h» 
tells ua, maintained the reading " Nich. Brougbton," a 
blunder rendered ludicrous by tbe simple fact that the name 
of (he mystical divins in qneation waa not IVJikifdi but /fi^h. 
In abort " Ni. I)r." in hia opinion is undoubtedly put for 
Nicholas BietOD, of wboae pieces in verta and prose a 
catalogue may be found in Lowndes's Bibliog. Manual. — 
but who ia now remembered only aa tbe writer of the pretty 
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baSltA ot PlaUida and CtrrydM, See Dyce'i Beiamoat tuid 
Fletcher, toI. iii. p. SS. 

(m) p. 301, Mr. D/ce poll donble notes of admirBtiaii 
«t tliii praposal of''Aatra(i"i andexplaios dins; "the aid 
text is doubtlen right, — meBning — >be hu a face which 
looks like a book j the book of the hesTcns looks very like 
faer (the beBvena, utrolagicslly sprakiDg. being ooe great 
book in which the deity hai i^itlea the biatorj of the 
world, luid in wbioh men may read theii foituoes, &«.)" 
Vol.1, p. Ml. 

Perhaps the poet had a more aimple, sessuoas, and im- 
pasuoned meaning, — leferred less to aitrotogii than to tbs 
■pleudour of the beaTons' outward ftice which i> ever telling 
the glory of God. 

(JD P- SOI- " Mr. Tbeobald," says Mt. Djce, " totally 
misunderstood this paasage, asd therefore painted it thus : 
" And lets the serioas part of life ma by 
As thin neglected sand, wbitenees of name. 
You must be mine." &c. 
To my sarprise Coleridge defends I'beobald's punctuation, 
which was introduced into the leil in direct opposition to 
all the old editions." Vol. i. p. 163. 

Another passage in this play has grsatly pnziled snccea- 
■ive editors and been set down as corrupt by ail bat the 
last — Mr. Dyce. Charles, sntsrjn; Jroxi l"i itf^dy, ez- 

" What a noise is in this house ! My bead is broken 
IfitAin a paTenthesii ; in CTery corner, 
Aa if the earth were tbai^en with some strange colic. 
There are stiri and motions." Act iii. sc. 3. 

This was altered by Gibber (in Lovt Maka a Man) into 
" My bead is broken with a parenthesis in eiery comer." 
And Weber thought tbe words in italics, (which be con- 
jectDted to be b printer's direction taken up into the text,) 
" as ridicalons a blnndoi aa ever passed the prese," Mt. 
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Dfce only holds himself Dot xt liberty to reject tliem, and 
explaioa themasCollowi; " C)iarifa,(vrboUaliFays thinking 
of boolis,) seems la mean that Lis head ia broken by the 
Doiae pressing upon it >s & eenleDce ia inclosed nithia tba 
marka called parenlbeaea." lb. p. S8. It aeems to me that 
Charles ia not likening the noiae presaing upon him to tba 
hooks of the parenthesis, but intimating that, in his atadjp, 
from which be baa just impatiently issued, be is eairounded 
by noises, many and vanoua, as an Inclosed sentence by the 
main teit with its multitude of warda, the paienthetieal 
marka repreaenling the walls of hia apartment. Ho was in 
■ parenthtsii in bis study and ibe noises were all aroand. 
Any one who has had reatlesa fellow-lodgers ia the rooms 
above and below those which heoccnpiea, ormuaica) neigh- 
bours on each side of him in a tbin-walleil tenement, may 
understand what it ia to bare one's head broken teithin a 
parmlheiu. 

(gg) p. SOS. Mr, Djce speaks of Iheae emendations as 
"not worth citing;" and indeed they are among the remarks 
which my father himself, I believe, would not have re- 
printed. His verbal criticism is curiously characteristic ) 
hut is often too fai-felched and fantaatie to be adopted. 

(ftft) p. 323. Mr. Dyce says, anrely the verse recom- 
mences at " Fill me thie day," &c. Vol. i, 

1 vesture to add from myaelf a few auggestions in regard 
to the text of B. & F. The first respecu the aenae of a 
paasage in The Tuio NobU Kinmen : 

Theseus speaka thus of Palamon and Arcite : 







" Bear them speedily 


From 01 


ir kind 1 


lir (to them unkind) and s 


WhatD 


lantom 


lan may do ; for my take, i 



Since I have known fights' fuiy, friends' behests, 
Love's provocalione, zeal in a mistress' task. 
Desire of liberty, a fever, madness. 
' T hath HI a nark tnhich Natun coald not rtach li 
Without some impoiiiion, sickaesi in will, 
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Or wieitliiig MieDgtli in leaioa. For oni lore, 
And great Apollo's mercy, all out best 
TLeii best sltiU tender," Act L sc. 4. 

Djce's edit. toI. xi. p. 35i-t. 

Mr. Djce ihinks " (be eiplaiiatioDS wbich bate been of- 
fered of Ibis ver; diScull passage so unsatisfKctory " that 
be omits Ibem. Seward's and Weber's inlerpretacion* 
seem ta me clearly wrong, because they botb suppose tliat 
'■ set a mark" refers lo an impression made rm tht heart and 
mind o[ tbe speaker; — tbat by "imposition" iptcial }itrsimai 
txperitnci is signified; and that Tbcaeus means to say of 
these eicitements, tbat they baie produced an effect on the 
■pirita of men, which Nature could not attain to without 
some iDSueoce of events or circutDBtances out of tbe ordioary 
eonise. Shootd we not rather resd it thus 1 — Eitraordiaary 
excitements have appointed and rendered possible a hightr 
dtgrtt of alehUvtment than man's natural strength conld 
enable bim to perform without somelLingpul on, or added 
to. his original powers, either by the morbid force of a 
disordered will, — a frensied vobemence of action,— or, on 
ths olber hand, by some special exenion and remarkable 
vigour of the higher faculties of the soul ; for, ns we some- 
times have di una caiiia dos iftctoi, so from (no opposite 
causes — disease of will and sttengtb of reason — one and the 
same effect may proceed. *' Set a mark " may conlaiQ aQ 
allusion to archery, end refer to a certain eitent oi quantity 
of achievement. The sentiment ii perhaps rather affectedly 
expressed, becsuse here as elsewhere in this drama the 
■Dtbor seems to have been imitating tbe pointedoess, preg- 
nancy and consequently partial obscurity of tbe Shak- 
apearian style. Few writers have a clearer, easier one 
than Fletcher, when be is not reaching after (hat of another 
man and a greater man than bimself, like Mercury seeking 
to band the bow of Apollo or wield tbe club of Hercules. 

In Thi Maid'i Trtgtdy: Act J. ac. 1. "Who halh be 
Ukentheuf saya Melantius of Amiator.on hearing that 
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he hu forM^tn Aip>(i&. Lysij^HU, accoidiog to Mt. Djce, 

•■ A Isdj, sir, 
Tbtt hean the light above her, Knd atrikea dead 
With Oatbee of her eye."— VoL i, p. 3S4. 

Webet adopted the Teiding of 4lo. 1G33, "abont her." 
MuoD could find no lense in Ihe puuga itftnding thus, 
and would BubsCitute, 

" That besn the lightning's potufr and atrites dead — " 
for which B. aod F. are greatly obliged to him ] It aeemi 
to me, that Weber's reading ii the bast; aud that "bears 
the light aboTe her " would but iudistinclly expross " is 
lery superior to her " : while " beats Che light abvat ber " 
may perhaps mean, that she is surrouaded with a halo ot 
glory, aa diTine or super- excellent persons are canunoiily 
Tspreseoted. Mr. Djce compares the passage with what 
Ammtoi says afterwards j 

' thy sister 
Accompanied with graces ubon hir : ' 

bat in this liDe the metre allows us to emphasise her: to do 
so in the other injures the hatmonj. 

Again in Act iii. sc. 1. Mr. Dyce points the conclusion 
of Aoiintor's speech thus: 

'Stay, slay, my frieod; 
I fear this sound will not become oar lores j 
No more embrace me 1 — p. 36S. 
The other editon. eicepi Theobald, point it thus ■' 

wluch appears to me from the conteil, lo be right; for 
Amintor bad twI been embracing him before, but holding 
him off sadly and auspiciouslj, to gaze upoa him, when (be 
other would hnre Sown into his arms. Because he Lad 
found ETodne, after all the promise of her Iiuniooua brow 
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■ad ilaiel; prstcoca, bue, ftlae, degraded; he feela u if 
tha biothcn was to prove the ume, spile of hia 'nobis 
looks.' 

" Now I will outbrave all, make all mj servants (droiik) 
And mj brBre deed eball be writ in wine for virtuous." 
The Falie One, Act ii. sc, 3. 
Mr. Djce tbinka that Seplimius, to whom tbeae words be- 
long, would hardlj go bo far aa to talk of making all niM 
hia aerranta, and therefore adds •■ diuuk," which gives the 
line B totally diSeieut sense. But the asauiin ha* been 
setting forth in lofty style ths force of gold : 

" This God creates new tongoes and new affecliona, 
Aad, though 1 had killed m; father, give me gold, 
I'll make men awear I have done a pioua aHcrifice." 

After this flight to saj he would mate nil (men) hii wrxuRla 
was but one waft higher than he bad flown before. On the 
Other h>ad,aot to msntion the metrical awkwardnees, wooM 
it not be too sudden a deacant to declare, that he would 
make all hia wnunfi ihuak in order that in their tipeinesa 
they might exalt his brave deed — a fellow too like Septimiua 
with few sarraals if any ! Mr, Dyce is of opinion that the 
second line, on the common reading of the first, is nonsense. 
" Why aboald hia brave deed be uric in vine for virtuoua ? " 
** Writ in wine " ia obviously opposed to " writ in water," 
wbich occurs in Henry VIII.* and in Philailer.i Ma; we 
Mot anppose that the villain winds up hia vain speech by 
anticipating that in every jovial banqaet in the land hia 
act shall be eitoUed amid Sowing cups and become the 
theme of vinous eloquence 1 

(ii) p. SSS. The two letters by Mr. Robinson from which 
these extracts are taken, were preserved by Mrs. Clarkaon 



• Act iv. so. a. 

i Act V. sc. 9. See the uiginal in CumU. Corn. Ixi. 
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to whom tbej were addreised and reilored hj her to tbc 
writer, wlio, at my enlreatj, placed them ia my haada. I 
must apologize lo him for pieleniag mj Judgmenl to bis in 
tlunkingthat thej will inteiesl tlie afiectiouala readere of 
my father's writingB, who are thankful for any pariion of ■ 
light, that ia cast upon his views and intellectual move- 
mentB. In the same aole in which my friend, Mr. Robin- 
ion, eipTesaes the opinion to which I have ju>l adverted, 
he relates of my father ; — " I can testify lo his saying on 
one occasion, but which I do not know, " If all the com- 
ments that have been written oa Shakspeare by hia editors 
could have been collected into a pile and set on fire, that 
by tbe blase Schlegel might have written hia lectures, the 
world would have been equally a |aiiier by the books des- 
troyed and the book written." A better proof could Dot be 
afforded that he did not mean to gain credit by pilfering 
thoughts out of a magazine, which he invited hia hearers 
to eiplore." I regret that Mr. Robinson did cot attend 
and lepoTt of all the discourses delivered by Mr. Coleridge 
in the Spring of 1808 ; but be first became acquainted with 
my father, and obtained admission to bis lectuiea in May 
of that year. 

" I am very aniious to see Scblegel'a hook (the Dna,. 
Fm-lfiungeTi) before the leolurea commence," says my father 
in a letter to Mr. Robinson written at the back of a copy of 
the prospectus of his lectures in 1811, now priated in this 
volume. This shews that he first became acquainted with 
bis fellow lecturer's general views of Sbakapeare thres 
years after he had put forth his own in 1808; and after the 
time when he had prepared himself again to speak of bii 
"judgment in the construction of bis dramas, in abort of all 
that belongs to him as a Poet, and as a dramatic Poet, tu." 
See the Prospectas. 

(iA)p. 328. IfDt.Bellwas over-praised, oveT-preG>rt«d 
Id his life-time, he has surely been too much disparaged 
and undervalued since his deparlnre. The plan of mutual 
tuition, which he brought into use. wm no refined iiuin- 
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mmt foi the production of moial or intellectual eftole, bat 
it was k mnchiuer; for the saving of ulult labour, by meaoa 
of which some portion of uieful knowledge WM imputed to 
numbers, who would otherwise have had none bC ill. He 
alone at one period represented the cause of national educa- 
tion in connection with the chiircb : his sjBlem kepi (he 
place, and in some degree prepared the way, for all (he 
better educational schemes which are at this time in actual 
operation or coatemplated. No man, could have done the 
work which Dr. Bell performed without some remarkable 
endowments; and I must erer think that, though not of fine 
intellect or enlarged capacity, he yet possessed, on his one 
great theme, tlie nature of the human mind in childhood and 
tbe best way of bringing it happily into action, some tine- 
ture of Bouad philosophy. He constantly enforced and drew 
attention to the principle, (not then bo generally admitted 
a* now,) that Education is to he speeded forward by En- 
COnragement, beckoning on hosa before, rather than by 
Fear ui^ing from bebind ; becauie he saw that the former 
girea power, while it inspires desire, to adrance; tlie latter, 
with its euTenomed goad, stupifies in attempting to slimu- 
lale. He was always insisting on the maxim that dulness. 
inaltention and obstinacy in the taught, generally arises 
from want of seiue, temper and honest diligence on (he 
part of teachers. 

Di. Bell was an eDthauast of philanthropy as truly, I 
beliere, it not as nobly as Ctarkaon. Howard, or John 
Wesley, and bad within him at least a certain quandty of 
precious fire to bum up somewhat of the ignorance, and con- 
sequent misery, of this world.* It is often observed (hat 

■ •■ Brother Riugletnb, (be Missionary, inqnired of Ram- 
Dass, a Hindoo man-^^, who had set up for godhead 
lately, what he meant to do, then, with (he sins of man- 
kind! To which Rnm-Dats at once answered, he had^V« 
eaough in him to bum up all the sins in the world. — Surely 
it is the testof eierj divine man, that he havt fire in him lo 
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■aeh eDlhanum miy b« neither th« resuh nor the accom- 
paaiment of true Cbrialiui cliarity ; tliaC a man may bsBloir 
itiengthi time, and mouej on ibe public, whilst, in liis private 
sphere, be ia leltiih and eiacting, oi senaual and corrupt i 
tbat b« may be raising a temple to the hononi of bis own 
iaiealiona whils he thinka himulf a model of self-derotad- 
nei*. So &[ aa them remarks ue (rue, (and peihapa it ia 
not tbs Iintb, that any roan, who makes it the buaineaa of 
his life to promou the general good and babitaally spcDds 
and ii spent in thai canie, has bean from the first whollf 
uninipired irilb a pure and genuine zeal,) they apply to all 
Ibe pablic af^DU of philanthropy. Noteultsjor MliDga thu 
can be imputed to Dr. Bell disptore hii title to be enrolled 
in that band ; nor onght be to be denied the credit due id 
those whoee aims in life are of tb« higher sort. Mr. Car- 
lylo insiiti, that " tbe professioDal self-conscious friends of 
humanity are the fatalest kind of peraona to be met with in 
our day;" but this can be affirmed of those alone whose 
aobemes are conceived nnniaely or without any real re- 
gard to the good of the classes to be affected by them ; 
sorely it is not " benevolence prepense " or tbe ctmteuut 
ditdtratt eadeavoar to be fiUoie-ioitrlitT! taith God, that 
oansaa each failures. Of Dr. Bell it should be remem- 
liered that at Siranage he shewed the same activity in 
pTomating the welfare of others in obscure and anobserred 
ways, which be afterwards displayed in more noticoable 
enterpriie«i—tliat be established the straw -plait manufactorj 
and tbe practice of vaccination in a comer of the land before 
he undertook to re-model all the achoola of the kingdom 
tin the Madias ayatem.* As Master of Sherborne Hos-. 
pital, he continued the old ayatem in the mode of dealing 



bam up somewhat of the nns of tbe world, of tbe miseries 
and errors of the world : why else is be there 1 " Carlyle's 
ItueelUniti, vol. iv. p. 390-91. 
■ See the Ll/t ^Dr. BtU, vol. ii. chap. lii. 
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are apt to beatoir too little Chougbt'or paiua on their Owo 
priTate aSurs ; what wonder if the fruit piove blighted or 
bitter, when (bere haa been aucb carelesenew in cboosing 
the seed and in attending to il> germination ? That in joulb 
Dx. Bell muBt liave possessed conBideiable perional attiac- 
tion>, and shewn maclts of worth, is evident from the wana 
and woithy friends he acquired ^y perianal qualities alone. 
Hia conduct daring the earlier put of hie career was distin- 
guished bj industry and earneitneSB; nor was it wanting ia 
private hbersiily and family affection. During his emplojr- 
ment at Madras he gathered golden opinions, and, had be 
died at the end of it, would hare been remembered, whUe 
memor; of him remained, ai a zealous and Uisin teres ted, a* 
well as an able and ingenious man. I'broughout Che latter 
half of a long life his character seems to have deteriorated ; 

exertion, acquire power and importance, their intellectual 
not being oa a par with their other personal endowmaats, — 
men in whom a rigorous body supporti a reaoluis will, and 
gives effect to tbe auggestiona of a qnick and lively though 
not enlarged mind, while clearness and depth of insight, 
freedom and force of (hnugbt are Dot among (he gifts 
aiaigned them at their birth. Such a piece of mental me- 
chasiam, wherein ibe practical faculty bo predominates over 
the reflective — energy and peraeveraoce in action so eioeed 
the power of duly determining action — is Bare to get wrong 
in the working, and lose its internal balince more and 
more. Success, long continued, corrupts the heart; oppo- 
ailion, which often cornea in full tide ac last when little 
experienced at first, exacerbates the (emperi and meantima 
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the Tentilklian of abstract or imagiDatite tbonght, r 
(nd iSDOTaliDg, like a braeie that has swept the plain of 
oceta, and comeB charged with the ■alabriana patticlei 
wbich it bean witbia its bosom, it wanting to tbe eagrosoed 
and OTCi-basy moilal, wbo, in tbe last >tage> of his Ufa's 
journey, while he diawa neater to the other world, ia eter 
receding farther and further from it in mental prepared- 
asw, and goei on perpetually increasing bis burden aa be 
•' crawls toward death." All this which I have gaid wonld 
ho bronght before the reader's mind more effectuallj, were 
he to pemse the present Mr. Southey's Life of Di. Bell, — 
a faithful and feeling record, which must ever have a place, 
1 think, in tbe great store-house of British Bif^rapby. 
Two para^apliB of the Staleiinan'i Manval are devoted by 
my father to Bell and Lancaster : * in one of them he says, 
" Bat lake even Dr. Bell's original and unsophisticated 
plan, which 1 myself regard ae an especial gift of ProTi- 
dence to the human race ; luid suppose this incomparable 
machine, this Tasl moral Bteaia«Dgine, to have been adopteif' 
and in free motion Ibroughout the Empire ; it would yet 
appear to me a most dangerous delusion to rely on it as if 
this of itself farmed an efficient Dational education." 
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